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SISTER LOUISE; 

OR, THE STORY OF A WOMAN'S REPENTANCE. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 

MADEMOISELLE DE LA VALLIERE. 



CHAPTER I. 

AN OUTPOST. 

" Sausage — ^bread — devilish little of either, and a bottle of 
wine, not quite full. We have eaten the Low Countries as 
bare as the palm of my hand, comrade, or I should be 
ashamed to ofiFer such scanty rations to a guest of the Gardes 
Fran9ai8es." 

" The sausage is excellent," was the reply, from a mouth 
already hard at work. " If you love garlic, I make you my 
compliment. And the wine — well, the wine is not so bad 
but that I wish there was more." 

The last speaker threw his plumed hat on the table, and 
disembarrassed himself of a handsome sword, richly orna- 
mented with gold. That table was of rough deal, over which 
the plane had passed but lightly. Napkin or cloth it had 
none ; its service consisting, indeed, of a coarse earthenware 
plate, some blunt knives, a steel fork, and a broken mug. 
The two young officers who bent over it seemed satisfied, 
nevertheless, to ply these homely implements with all the 
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.est and uppetito eng.mle«d Vy soldiers' duty on camp^gn- - 

"'Tw'occupaMl « >vo.xlen hut, ftv>m ^tich the P'OP'^*^ 
had deeumpiHl at d^ort notloe, oarrjing with him the slend« 
Htock of his pos*^4ou». and le.u-ing for .ntert^entoi 
Iho Kroiich udvancoil guard li::lo but hare boards, a nee 
Hupply of water, and u rvvt tha: kept out the nun. Xe , 
iDtwitliBtuiidiug its detioieucic5. this supper-party of two was 
llio rt'Huh. of an invitation ofiered :he same day during a 
l)ruMh with the Spanish pickets, and lormaUy accepted und« 
u an)pi)inK lire. The host, a dark-oouiplexioned, ^^^"®yT 
iriuii, wiiniwl littk more than twenty. The guest, with 
fair faco and blooming ohwks, could scarce have reached 
nliu.UHin. Thoir resiuvtivo unitor'.iis. though tarnished and 
wtiutlmr-sUiinwl, wore betlizened ii'. a profusion of lace, and 
worn with an easy, jaunty air. as though these lively heroes 
could not entin>ly sink the man of fashion in the man of war. 
Tho t-l(l».r affwtwl something of that abrupt tone which 
Krtinchnwu liavo always cvuisidercd soldier-like in camp ; but 
th<! volco of tlio Youn«n.T was imusuallv sweet and winning, 
whiles \\\H IVuiik Who oy OS laughed iind spurkledin a light that 
litul novi'V yri bwii ilimiiu\l by tears. 

SturK, ei>llars, imnlals, and decorations, all these have their 
valuta in urtev-lito, — to underrate tliem is to be either imprac- 
ti(nl\)l4^ or iuHincon> ; but when <.lid veteran's highest command 
iillonl hin\ half tho pleasure, half the exeitement, of a boy'fl 
ili'Ht c!ainpalp;ii V 

" Thoy loll back in good order/' observed the youth with 
u iirillcal air, while he helped himself to sausage. " I thought 
at niio monumi they meant to draw on an engagement along 
tlin wboh) lino/' 

" Lucky for you they retired," answered the other. 
"Thortj waK tho mill on your flank, and you must have 
curried it. I can toll you tho garden wall was loopholed, and 
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zest and appetite engendered by soldiers' duty on campaign- • 
ing &re. 

They occupied a wooden hut, from which the proprietor 
had decamped at short notice, carrying with him the slender 
stock of his possessions, and leaving for entertainment of 
the French advanced guard little but bare boards, a free 
supply of water, and a roof that kept out the rain. Yet, 
notwithstanding its deficiencies, this supper-party of two was 
the result of an invitation offered the same day during a 
brush with the Spanish pickets, and formally accepted under 
a dropping fire. The host, a dark-complexioned, keen-eyed 
man, seemed little more than twenty. The guest, with his 
fair face and blooming cheeks, could scarce have reached 
nineteen. Their respective uniforms, though tarnished and 
weather-stained, were bedizened in a profusion of lace, and 
worn with an easy, jaunty air, as though these lively heroes 
could not entirely sink the man of fashion in the man of war. 

The elder affected something of that abrupt tone which 
Frenchmen have always considered soldier-like in camp ; but 
the voice of the younger was unusxially sweet and winning, 
while his frank blue eyes laughed and sparkled in a Ught that 
had never yet been dimmed by tears. 

Stars, collars, medals, and decorations, all these have their 
value in after-life, — ^to underrate them is to be either imprac- 
ticable or insincere ; but when did veteran's highest command 
afford him half the pleasure, half the excitement, of a boy's 
first campaign P 

" They fell back in good order," observed the youth with 
a critical air, while he helped himself to sausage. ** I thought 
at one moment they meant to draw on an engagement along 
the whole line." 

"Lucky for you they retired," answered the other. 
"There was the mill on your flank, and you must have 
carried it. I can tell you the garden wall was loopholed, and 
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the orchard held by two companies of grenadiers and a 
cnlverin. A hard nut to crack, friend Henri, even for the 
cadets of the King's household." 

" We should have cracked it, never fear ! " replied his 
friend, "without asking the Marquis de Bragelone and the 
Gardes Fran9aises to help us. It was cruel to be disappointed. 
I should have gone back to Paris a captain at least ! " 

" Let us drink, then, to your promotion," said the host, 
considerately reserving the mug for his own use, and pushing 
the bottle to his guest ; " it cannot come too soon. I doubt if 
we shall have many more chances to cross swords with the 
Don. The Spanish infantry neither march nor fight as they 
did last year." 

"They have not forgotten a little dancing-lesson we gave 
them at the Dunes," exclaimed the other, kindling. His 
participation in one general action had keenly stimulated 
that love of excitement which causes youth to court danger 
for its own sake rather than for the prizes it offers to success- 
ftj daring. But his face fell while he added mournfully, 
" They have been retreating ever since, and, after all, I may 
have to go home undecorated even by a scratch." 

" I shall like to see beautiful France once more," said De 
Bragelone, with a far-off look in his dark eyes ; " and France 
will like to see us, perhaps, if she has not forgotten our 
existence, plunged up to our necks in these monotonous flats 
of marsh and mud." 

"I wish those English had never joined us," observed the 
youth ; " they bring nothing but bad luck. What can you 
expect of musketeers who sing psalms out of tune ? They 
are worse than the worst of the Huguenots." 

" Steady imder fire," replied his more experienced comrade, 
" and strong-backed rogues to dig if you want an outwork 
thrown up. The islander is a beast, no doubt, but 'tis a 
serviceable beast you must allow." 

b2 
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''He might be^ under good generals/' said the youth; 
"but where are we to look for good generals? Turenne 
grows old ; I saw him helped out of his saddle yesterday at 
head-quarters^ more like a lady abbess than a marshal of 
France. Cond^, too, so the prisoners declare, is on his last 
legs." 

" Which will serve him to march and countermarch yet a 
little longer. Bah ! my friend, how does all this affect you 
and me P The sausage is done ; the bottle is empty. It is 
time to go my rounds ; but, before I say good night, mark my 
words : I will wager my grey Normandy horse against your 
baggage pony that we shall push across the water to-morrow 
at daybreak only to find the enemy's fires out, his tents 
struck, and his rear-guard disappearing behind the flats. 
What is it, then, sergeant P Speak, and be quick about it." 

A soldier-like figure, standing at attention in the doorway, 
replied, in the driest possible accents, "The report, my 
captain." 

"Hast thou yisited each post in tumP" continued his 
officer. 

" Each post, my captain." 

"Has anything unusual taken place since watch-set- 
ting P" 

"Nothing unusual, my captain," with a stress on the 
adjective. 

" Say, then, obstinate old pig, what is thy meaning ; for 
meaning of some kind thou hast. Listen, Le Blanc, my 
sergeant has something of importance to commimicate. I 
know it by his confounded pompous air of secrecy, and I must 
draw it out of him squeak by squeak, as you draw a cork out 
of a bottle. I wish we had one now." 

With unimpaired gravity, the old soldier opened his 
haversack, marched into the room, deposited a fresh flask on 
the table, changed front as if at drill, paced back to the door, 
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and, facing to the right-about, stood motionless once more, 
awaiting fiirther questions. Erect and rigid on the threshold 
of the apartment, his three-cornered hat poised over his 
brows, his belts crossed at an angle of scrupidous exactitude, 
his arms pressed close to his sides, and his keen black eyes 
looking straight before him, he seemed an impersonation of 
that military pretension and precision which was afterwards 
described by the greatest soldier of his nation as the coquetry 
of discipline. 

" My captain," said he, " the enemy has withdrawn his 
pickets, and is already in retreat.'* 

"You call that nothing unusual," exclaimed his officer 
with some impatience. 

"Nothing imusual for the soldiers of Spain before the 
soldiers of France,'* was the unmoved reply. "My captain, 
till the moon rose, the night was as dark as a wolfs mouth. 
Nevertheless, I detached a corporal and a file of men, whom 
I led under cover of the garden wall, and so marched into 
the middle of the stream." 

" What the devil ! " broke in the other, as his informant 
came to a dead stop. " You didn't leave them in the water, 
I suppose P Have you nothing more to report P " 

" Nothing unusual," repeated the imperturbable sergeant. 
" Keeping imder shadow of the bank, and in the angle of the 
wall, I arrived at the enemy's outposts. No challenge, no 
sentry, not so much as the clink of a firelock ; no, not even a 
whiff of tobacco on the air. * Halt there ! ' said I to myself. 
* Sergeant Leroux, this means a feint, a surprise, an ambus- 
cade. Sergeant Leroux, reflect an instant, and listen with 
both your ears.' " 

" Old dodger ! " murmured his officer. " Gk) on, then. 
What next?" 

" Seeing nothing, hearing nothing, knowing nothing, 
I crept stealthily forward, leaving one of my men two 
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hundred paces in rear, liis comrade four^ and the corporal 
within mnsket-shot of our own picket. My communications 
thus established^ I advanced in good order on my hands 
and knees/' 

" In the name of all the devils, to find what ? '* 

"To find nothing, my captain! — absolutely nothing. 
Little by little I made my ground good till I crept on to 
the enemy's bivouac. His fires were still burning, and the 
grass was trodden where the men had fallen in before they 
marched. I felt [it with my hand ; but not so much as a 
tobacco pipe left, not a sup of wine, nor a mouthful of soup. 
You may trust the Spaniard to make a clean porringer. 
I chanced upon a shin of beef, indeed, but it was picked to 
the bone." 

" It is as I expected," said De Bragelone, turning to his 
young friend. "We may march after them till our legs 
ache, but we shall never see them again ; and the worst 
service we could render King Louis would be to come up 
with them, and open fire. This smells of peace, as burnt 
cartridges smell of powder. Depend upon it, the generals on 
both sides have orders not to engage. Good ! — I for one see 
no objection to a night's repose, and another draught of wine 
before I lie down. Old forager, where, then, didst thou find 
that bottle, since the bivouac of the enemy was so bare P " 

The sergeant smiled, and his smile was more grim than 
another man's frown. 

" I woke up the miller," said he ; " and, in exchange for 
good news, I demanded of him something to drink." 

" In French or in Flemish P " asked his oflGicer, laughing. 
" I know thou art a man of few words." 

"In both, my captain," answered the sergeant, "and yet 
in neither. I made myself understood thus. I pointed to 
my men outside, and took firom the table what I required. 
There was no need for making phrases." 
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" Wilt thou taste, tlien ? " continued De Bragelone, while 
he knocked the top off the bottle. 

"Too much honour, my captain," replied the other. "I 
have a little drop here that will serve me till daybreak.'' 
He pointed to the taper neck of a flask that protruded from 
his haversack, and, saluting, marched himself out of the 
room no less stiffly than he came in. 

The two young officers looked in each other's faces and 
laughed. For the Marquis de Bragelone, captain of the 
Gbrdes Fran§aises, no less than for his friend Henri de la 
Baume le Blanc, cadet of the Song's household, this sudden 
retreat of an enemy with whom they hoped, day by day, to 
close, was a grievous disappointment, shattering at a blow 
those visions of military distinction in which the younger 
man especially delighted to indulge. But both had served 
that apprenticeship to rough usage and hard knocks, which 
teaches soldiers to value the humble luxuries of warmth, 
security, and repose; so, although it was disheartening to 
learn that all chance of an engagement must be indefinitely 
postponed, neither officer could deny that a bottle of good 
wine, a few hours of undisturbed rest, were present pleasures 
it would be folly to despise. To-morrow might bring its 
early stir in the chill morning, its harassing duties, and its 
toilsome march ; but here was a blazing faggot, a dry 
resting-place, and a cup of comfort to-night. They drew in 
over the fire, and pledged each other with hearty good-will. 

"Courage, comrade," said De Bragelone after an interval 
of silence, during which the thoughts of each had wandered 
many a league away, though his attention seemed absorbed 
in tasting his wine. " When aU is said, war does not con- 
stitute a man's whole existence. What think you of a cam- 
paign in the fields of love ? Where can one see such beautiful 
women as in our own beautiful France ? " 

"Women are aU very well, under proper restrictions," 
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replied the cadet, with the superb insolence of nineteen. 
" I have no objection to them at supper or in a ball-rooni ; 
but they get sadly in the way before nightfall; and, besides, 
they are never at their best by daylight." 

" I wonder f/ou should say so/' observed the Marquis. 
" I think you might have made better use of your eyes ; 
unless, indeed, they have been dazzled with looking on the 
brightest, the fairest, the sweetest face in France.*' 

"What do you mean?" asked the other, puzzled by 
his companion's earnestness. " To those who know them 
thoroughly, one woman is very like another. Are you 
thinking of anybody in particidar P " 

It might have been the fire-light that caused Do Brago- 
lone's cheek to flush a deeper red as he pushed the bottle to 
his friend. "Is your experience so varied ?" said he, with 
a forced laugh. " Have you indeed solved a problem that 
occupies the wisest of us, before you are nineteen P I 
congratulate you on your philosophy and your hardness of 
heart." 

Accepting in perfect good faith his friend's compliments, 
young Le Blanc took a strong pull at the wine-flask, and 
shook his head with an air of placid toleration for the follies 
of mankind. 

"One has to pass through it, I conclude," said he, "as 
one has to cut one's teeth, to learn dancing, fencing, riding 
the great horse, and other accomplishments of a boy's edu- 
cation. But, after the thing is done, there's an end of it. 
Later in life we have other matters to take in hand. Love 
is all very well at sixteen." 

De Bragelone looked wistfully on the fair yoimg face, 
flickering in the lights and shadows of those scanty yellow 
fliames that leaped and fell upon the hearth, to remind him 
forcibly, painfully, yet sweetly, of another face, the dream 
of his boyhood, the guiding-star of his manhood's love — a 
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pale face, with soft blue eyes and tender quivering moutli, 
delicate rather than regular of features, and, though scarred 
in more than one place with small-pox, so pure, so trans- 
parent, so serene, that its charm seemed rather enhanced 
than weakened by its very defects — a face of which the prim- 
rose was his type among flowers, the pearl among precious 
stones. 

And this brother of hers, this careless laughing boy, who 
would not scruple to make a jest, if he could discover them, 
of his friend's most sacred feelings — ^who was already, by 
his own confession, utterly heartless and impenetrable to the 
softer affections — would she be like him when she reached 
his age? Must she not rather be kind, gentle, and womanly, 
as her coimtenance indicated, loth to be wooed, difficult to 
be won, yet, having at last capitulated, fond and faithful for 
evermore to the man she loved ? Ah ! would that man be 
the Marquis de Bragelone ? Unconsciously he drew so deep 
a sigh as to attract his comrade's attention. 

" We are absolutely growing dull ! " exclaimed the latter; 
"silent and dull before the liquor is out ! It is impossible; 
it is inconceivable. De Bragelone, are you sleeping on your 
post P Listen, comrade, I will even sing you a song to keep 
you awake I" 

" A love-song ?" sneered the Marquis, ashamed, as men 
usually are, of giving way for a minute to his higher feelings. 

"Yes, a love-song," answered the other — "a love-song 
in which there is soimd sense and good advice. Take my 
word for it, comrade, when a man has drained the liquor 
he cannot do better than break the glass;" and, in his rich 
young voice, he trolled out the following lines, accompanied 
by no little dramatic action addressed to his listener : — 

'* ' Ah ! mademoiselle, if I were to tell 

The foUy and freaks of a day gone by, 
The hopes that withered — ^the tears that feU 
In a wasted life, would you laugh or cry ? 
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There was pleasure more than enough, and pain 
To make a man wince ; but let that pass — 

Nor pleasure, nor pain, shall fool me again ; 
I drank the wine^ and I've broken the glass ! 

No, monsieur, no, it is not so : 

The heart may die, but it never grows old. 
So long as tho pulses leap and glow, 

The tale of our trouble is yet to be told. 
The boat swims on, if the cargo sink ; 

The liquor is sweet, though we thirst no more ; 
And I cannot but think, were your lip to the brink, 

You would drink again, as you drank before. 

With a hand so Mr, the cup to prepare. 

How could I, mademoiselle, decline P 
The drops are precious — ^the draught is rare. 

But it tastes too much of the older wine. 
The lesson I learned I shall never forgot. 

As I read it off from the looks of a lass : 
'Tis folly to fret, but I smart for it yet. 

And ril drink no more — for I've broken the glass ! ' 

There, my friend. It is hardly worth while to fill again : 
moreover, we have emptied the bottle. Good night. Mar- 
quis ; you have entertained me royally : but I have a good 
half-league to reach my quarters. And, the devil ! I have 
forgotten the countersign ! " 

" Ch&teau de Blois," answered De Bragelone. " Good 
night.'* 



CHAPTER n. 

CHATEAU DE BLOIS. 

Within the walls of that same Chllteau de Blois a young 
girl was sleeping, who, for good and for evil, was destined 
to exercise no slight influence on the future of these two 
officers, many a league away beyond the Flemish frontier. 
At sixteen we cannot hazard a guess as to her dreams ; but 
the waking hours of Louise de la Baume le Blanc de la 
Valli^re were passed in that routine of decorous dulness 
which constituted the education of a young French lady in 
an age when performance of the most precise duties, with a 
rigid propriety of demeanour, was considered the only pre- 
paration for the great world and the court. Every hour 
brought its appointed task; every meal, simple as a hermit's, 
was served to an instant. The ornaments of life were pro- 
tested against as dangerous, its superfluities as sinful ; its 
simplest pleasures were tasted so sparingly as to stimulate 
rather than check the appetite for indulgence; and the whole 
course of training was so regulated as to provoke an ardent 
desire, the keener for repression, to launch boldly out on that 
forbidden ocean which appeared but the more attractive in 
the dangers it promised to disclose. 

Whenever they were untrammelled by a heavy and intri- 
cate system of etiquette, the ladies at the court of Louis 
Quatorze seem to have indemnified themselves to some pur- 
pose for the restraints of their early years ; but in girlhood 
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their society was restricted to the cur^ and the confessor, 
their liberty to the terrace and the garden wall. 

Cur^ or confessor, no less than marshal or mousquetaire, 
must have been interested in a girlish figure as it passed 
under the bright noon of midsummer in and out an avenue 
of chestnuts that firinged the grey old walls of Ch&teau de 
Blois. The sunbeams, flickering through the broad leaves 
overhead, seemed to dance on her golden hair, and glisten in 
her soft blue eyes, while they tinged with a shade of pink, 
faint and deKcate as the inner curve of a sea-shell, the out- 
line of a face beautiM less in features than expression, and 
wearing that wistful, haunting look of which, if a man once 
gets them by heart, he can never forget the lessons to his 
dying day. Her figure was slight, well formed, and agile, 
though hampered by a limp, only perceptible as calling 
attention to her natural grace of gesture — a grace that 
deformity itself could hardly have impaired. In after-life, 
rivals declared she was lame, and denied she was beautiful ; 
but the very vehemence of their criticism ofiered its best 
contradiction, and at one time there were few men at the 
court of France, from the King downwards, who would not 
have deemed that pale and gentle face the type of woman at 
her loveliest ; that easy, if uneven, gait, the perfection of 
modest dignity and feminine self-restraint. But as yet she 
was little more than sixteen ; and she bounded into a broad 
alley of sunshine like a fawn, to greet a companion of her 
own age, who came tripping along the castle terrace with a 
basket of strawberries and a slice of white bread in her hands . 

" Catch, Louise ! " said the new-comer, flinging some of 
the fruit to her friend with a saucy laugh; "there's a double 
one. What a lucky chance ! Wish for something, my dear 
^— now, this instant — ^and thou wilt be sure to get it ! " 

The pale pink cheek flushed a shade deeper, while Louise 
replied^ "What nonsense, Ath^n^e ! Dost thou really believe 
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these fables ? And if so, why give me the Philippine when 
thou mightest want it for thyself? " 

" Not I ! " replied Ath^n^e, with a toss of her proud and 
handsome head. " I never wanted anything yet that I did 
not have it ; sooner or later, you understand. Everything 
comes in time to those who wait, but you must never tell 
people what it is you desire. If you do, they will keep it 
from you. Now, I know what you want, Louise, without 
being told.*' 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed the latter, munching her double 
strawberry to conceal a rising confusion that she felt was 
equally provoking and absurd. 

"Not at all impossible," said the other; "nothing is 
impossible for a woman." 

" We are not women yet," interposed Louise. 

"I am ! " was the reply — " a woman to the very ends 
of my fingers. I like it ; but I should like better to be a 
man." 

The listener only opened wide her blue eyes. 

" A man," repeated the other. " Not a man, you imder- 
stand, like Father Jacob, or that dear old cur6 ; but a man 
of the world, a man of pleasure. How shall I express it ? 
A courtier, a mousquetaire. Come, I've said it now, and 
it's as true as that you and I are the prettiest pair in Blois." 

" But they're so wicked," protested her friend. 

"I would bo wicked too," said the audacious Ath^n^c. 
" I would carry a sword and a laced hat, and wear — ^well, a 
justaucorps at any rate, and my stockings very smooth ; for 
you know, Louise, I have a capital leg ; and I would dance,, 
and sup, and say such gallant things to the ladies. Oh ! 
they have a fine time at court, and we — ^yes, perhaps even 
you and I — ^will have a fine. time there some day as well aa 
the others." 

"Is there any chance of my ever being at court ?" asked 
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Louise. ^'Oh! it seems too good to be true. But what 
makes you say so^ Ath^n^e ? You must have a reason. Do 
you know anything P " 

For answer the other nodded her head, and reverted to 
the previous question. " What would you like best in the 
world, Louise P That is all I ask. Have you eaten your 
Philippine P Good ; then make up your mind : wish, and 
you shall have. There is no more to be said." 

Now, had Louise been asked a few months, nay, even a few 
weeks before, what she desired most in her secret heart, she 
would have felt no hesitation in proclaiming her wishes aloud 
to the world. They were simple, innocent, and easily attained 
—limited, probably, to a new dress, a dance on the lawn, a 
bright sun for the coming Jour de fHe, Why had all these 
lost so much of their value now P Why did she shrink from 
confessing, even to herself, that she had changed so suddenly, 
so imadvisedly ; had passed, as it were, at one step, out of 
girlhood into that maturity of the feelings which constitutes 
so much of a woman's happiness on earth — alas ! so much 
also of her sorrow and her sin P 

The answer is to be foimd in the great political questions 
of the day ; in the balance of power, the interests of Europe, 
the destinies of France. When a mighty oak is uprooted 
and blown to the ground, who thinks of the poor little bird's 
nest crushed, and its eggs broken P When a royal alliance 
was formed, a great peace ratified, two empires delivered from 
the horrors of protracted warfare, what did it matter that one 
young girl, mewed up in an old provincial castle at an old 
provincial court, should have found, in those very rejoicings 
she assisted to celebrate, the fate that, after a brief space of 
doubtful pleasures marred by undoubted pains, consigned her 
for half a lifetime to expiate in a penitent's cell the weakness 
of a heart that, womanlike, had loved, ''not wisely, but too 
weUP" 
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In a burst of that fine spring weather wliicli smiles so gaily 
nowhere as in the middle of France^ Louis Quatorze passed 
through Blois to claim the hand of Maria Theresa of Austria, 
daughter to Philip IV. and Infanta of Spain. The young 
ling, in all the freshness and beauty of his early manhood, 
seemed himself to personify that season of hope and promise 
in which the earth beneath, the air around, the heaven 
above, are all at their fairest and their best. The very flowers 
were not so sweet, nor the skies so serene, nor the sunshine 
itself so gracious, as his royal presence. Acclamations, 
addresses, festivities, enthusiasm, preceded, accompanied, and 
followed him wherever he went. To his people he was 
already a hero, and to the young Louise, from the first 
moment she set eyes on him, simply a god. 

He had, perhaps, never seen, certainly not remarked, her. 
Too young to bo presented to her sovereign in due form, she 
had been but one more gazer amongst a crowd of loyal 
subjects ; and so brief was his sojourn at Ch&teau de Blois, 
that the very minutes during which she looked in his face 
might have been coimted on her fingers. Yet, sleeping or 
waking, there was henceforth but that one face in the world 
for her. It was not an attachment, as we usually understand 
the term ; not even a passion, a transport, an infatuation. It 
was rather that utter and entire devotion, totally irrespective 
of self, which it seems sacrilege to ofier a fellow-mortal, but 
which Heaven cannot but forgive in consideration of the 
punishment that never fails to overtake it — a punishment 
more than adequate to the offence. 

She dared not even hope to see her idol again, however 
much she wished it. She told herself it was unnecessary, so 
indelibly was his image printed on her heart ; and yet, in 
this exalted and etherealised affection, there lurked enough 
of an earthly element to bid her tingle with shame at the 
bare suspicion that her secret could be found out. 
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She felt herself blushing deeper and deeper under the 
fixed gaze of her companion, who derived intense amuse- 
fhent from a confusion for which she had not the slightest 
pity, and of which she would herself have been quite 
incapable. The dark mischievous eyes shone with mirth, 
and the white teeth gleamed between those red lips of which 
she well knew the beauty, while Ath^n^e held poor Louise 
by both hands, and watched her face with a mockery that 
was even cruel, till it faded down from crimson to pink, and 
from pink to pale. Then, releasing her prisoner almost 
rudely, she exclaimed, with marked emphasis, " You have a 
secret — I see it ! A secret, and from me ! Ah, Louise, 
how have I misplaced my confidence! Tell it at once, 
this instant, or I will never speak to you again ! " 

" I have no secrets," protested Louise, " from you, nor 
from any one. You asked me what I wished, and you said 
something about going to court. I do wish to go to court. 
Why shouldn't I ? Don't you ? " 

"Don't I? Of course I do!" was the answer. "My 
future, my career, my predilections, all seem to lie in the 
great world. I shall get there, never fear, let who will 
forbid me. If once I set the tip of my satin shoe within 
the court circle, you will see, Louise, I shall never stop till 
I have a tabouret to sit on in presence of the princes of the 
blood. .Ah! you may climb high if nothing has power to 
make you giddy or faint-hearted, and I think I was bom 
without nerves, and, perhaps, without feelings. But the 
question is not of me. ' Mademoiselle de Mortemar,' says 
our governess, with her iciest air, ' can take good care of 
herself.' I am thinking of you. My future and yours 
seem so different." 

They formed, indeed, a striking contrast, those two young 
girls, as they stood together in the shade of the chestnut- 
trees — the one brilliant^ resolute, and self-reliant, flashing 
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like a ruby in the ricli colouring and glitter of her beauty ; 
the other pale, shrinking, delicate, pure, fresh, and tender 
as an early flower of spring. 

" And what is mine to be P " asked Louise, with a smile 
that seemed very wistM for so young a face. "Can you 
tell me my fortime, Ath^n^e, like a gipsy, by reading the 
palm of my hand P " 

" I need only look in your face," replied her friend. " I 
see it written there, plain as in a book. You were born to 
sacrifice yourself to others, in small things and in great. I 
shall drive in a carriage of my own, but you will always go 
with your back to the horses. It is your character, your 
destiny. The best thing that could happen to you woul4 
be for your mother to marry you off quick — next week — 
to-morrow — at once — to some good provincial of forty ! — ^a 
husband who was master from the beginning. You would 
go to early mass, see to the children's soup, count the plums 
in the orchard, and — ^yes — I think you would be happy in 
your own way. There, Louise ! There's your Philippine 
wished out, once for all ! " 

But her friend's countenance denoted that this was by 
no means the kind of future she had pictured to herself, 
nor was its expression lost on so quick an observer as 
Ath^n^ de Mortemar. " How ! " she exclaimed, " are 
you not satisfied P Tell me, then, Louise, what is it you 
desire?" 

"I shall never marry," was the sober answer. "You 
may laugh, Ath^n^e ; but I feel I am speaking the truth. 
I have not your courage, your energy, your cleverness, nor 
your good looks. You are made for the sunshine, dear, and 
I am best in the shade." 

" Sunshine for ever ! " laughed Ath^n^e, inflicting, at 
the same time, a pinch and a caress, in return for her 
friend's compliment. "I feel like a young eagle, I own. 

c 
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Oh, if I had but its wings ! As for staring the sun out of 
countenanoe, I can do that now ! " 

She turned her mocking eyes towards the sky, and in 
good truth their keen and searching glance looked as if it 
were neither to be dazzled nor deceived. 

" For me, I would be content to bask in his beams," was 
the gentle answer. " I know well that I could never dare 
to meet him face to face." 

Louise was thinking of her own Sun-God, the bright, the 
beautiful, the unattainable, who had flashed upon her for an 
instant, and in an instant kindled the fire that sure and slow 
was already smouldering at her heart. 

" Courage ! " exclaimed her companion. " You, too, shall 
have your chances, your successes, your ambition. When I 
rise, I will take you up with me. How could I leave you 
behind ? Are we not friends, Louise — dear friends, always 
and for ever ? " 

"I love you, Ath^nee," said the other. " You know it well." 

"And I love you too. Bah! that's nothing. I trust 
you ; I confide in you. Listen, Louise ; but you must be 
sure not to breathe a syllable, because I promised I would 
never mention it to a soul. We are to go to Paris, you and 
I, this very winter, in the household of Madame — think of 
that, Louise! — a young bride, married to the King's own 
brother. Why, every day will be a fete, and I dare say 
we shall have plenty of amusement even in Lent. I declare 
I could dance in and out through every one of these tire- 
some old chestnuts for joy. I hope I shall never see them 
again. — What's the matter ? Are you ill ? You look as 
if you were going to faint." 

Good news affects people in different ways. Louise had 
turned as white as her gown. 

"It is very hot here," she murmured. "I am choking. 
AtWn^, let us go in." 
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"With all my heart," answered Mademoiselle deMorte- 
mar ; and the girls paced slowly back, hand in hand, along 
the terrace, till they disappeared within the gloomy walls of 
the old chateau, that seemed to them little better than a 
prison, from which they could only ho^e soon to bo released. 
Each was too deeply engrossed in her own thoughts to say 
much to her companion : the one woa\'ing a web of ambitious 
calculation for her personal advancement ; the other steeped 
in a dream of affection, all the sweeter and more delightful 
that it seemed impossible it should ever be realised. 

How little could these two foresee where the hopes and 
wishes of each would lead, or how the coming journey was 
to end for both ! 



c2 



CHAPTER in. 

FONTAINE BLEAU. 

From Ch&teau do Blois to Fontamebleau ! From light to 
dark; from Cinderella in the kitchen to Cinderella in the 
ball-room ! No less complete a transformation than is 
undergone by the worm when it becomes a butterfly, and 
enough to turn an older and wiser head than that of Louise 
de la Valli^re at seventeen. 

Yet her companions remarked how pale she was, and 
thoughtful; how little part she took in their jokes, their 
sallies, their ridicule of all and everything that came under 
their notice, and a great deal besides. Ath^n^e de Mortemar, 
who preserved, indeed, her presence of mind, and proved 
characteristically equal to the requirements of every occasion, 
and whose nature it was to lead, puzzled herself exceedingly 
because of her friend's abstraction, reflecting the while that 
nowhere could she have found a greater contrast to her own 
disposition than in that of her dear Louise, the sworn sister 
of long ago under the chestnuts at Ch&teau de Blois. If sho 
had dared, the girl could have told herself why she was so 
absent and preoccupied ; why she felt vaguely happy, yet 
xmreasonably sad ; why she was always longing for the time 
to fly quickly, yet dwelling less on the future than the past ; 
why, though dissatisfied with and undervaluing her own 
beauty and advantages, she would not have changed places 
with any one else for the world. 

The much-wished, scarce hoped-for, emancipation had 
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come. Mesdemoiselles de la YalU^re and De Mortemar de 
Tonnay-Charente (to give the latter all her titles) had been 
appointed to the household of "Madame" — that English 
Princess Henriette, so lately married to the Duke of Orleans, 
who was invariably designated " Monsieur," in his right of 
rank as next brother to the King of France. 

Shoulders might be shrugged, and eyebrows elevated, 
while idle tongues told each other that the attractions of his 
sister-in-law accounted for his Majesty's constant attendance 
at her mimic court. It mattered little to Louise. Enough 
for her that she saw him every day. While in his presence 
she was silent, oppressed, covered with confusion, and long- 
ing for her ordeal to be over, only that she might begin 
counting the moments till she could see him again. She 
had never yet so much as exchanged words, perhaps not 
even looks, with her sovereign, and already in her secret 
heart she loved him better than her own souL 

Though it had hitherto escaped the monarch's notice, 
other eyes had coveted, other hands been stretched, to pluck 
this sweet and shrinking flower. Foremost among these 
admirers was the Coxmt do Guiches, who proclaimed himself 
in all societies fatally stricken by the loveliness of Made- 
moiselle de la Valli^re, and urged his suit with a vehemence 
the girl dared not resent, lest the dislike she tried to 
conceal should be attributed to its real motive — an attach- 
ment to some one else. 

Athenee took her to task daily for her coldness. "At 
least, my dear," she would urge, " you might give the man 
a look sometimes, or a smile, in exchange for bouquets and 
bonbonni^res, to say nothing of sighs and groans, and all 
sorts of tragic starts and frowns, if you speak two syllables 
to your brother, or Bragelone, or anybody else. It commits 
you to nothing. Remember, Louise, no chain is so strong 
but, if you pull it hard enough, it will break." 
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And Louise would reply, " Oh, Athenee, if you did but 
know how tired I am of it all ! Can they not sufiTer me to 
go my own way in peace, and let me alone ? " 

Then Mademoiselle de Mortemar opened her fine eyes 
wide, and nodded her head, and pondered, and perhaps 
found a clue to the mystery that was yet a secret, even for 
those whom it most concerned. So the days went by, each 
with some new gaiety, some fresh distraction to satisfy that 
appetite for amusement and variety, the morbid indulgence 
of which was hereafter to bring starvation on his subjects, 
and make bankrupt the most powerful monarch in Europe. 
It was at one of these brilliant gatherings of royalty, rank, 
wit, and beauty that a few words, lightly spoken and over- 
heard by the merest accident, decided for ever the fate of 
Louise de la ValH^re. 

A lofty hall ornamented to the roof with a hundred 
mythical devices of Cupids and Hebes, opening on a moon- 
lit terrace overhung with stately trees ; a floor of inlaid 
wood rubbed and polished tiU it shone like glass ; a profu- 
sion of wax lights shedding their lustre on a crowd of 
sumptuously dressed courtiers, shifting and mingling in all 
the gaudy combinations of a kaleidoscope ; music pealing 
from the galleries ; salvers and flagons glittering on the 
sideboards ; beautiful women, more or less painted, laugh- 
ing, languishing, making eyes and small talk; handsome 
men, each with a year's income on his back in velvet, laces, 
and brocade, doing his best or worst to be agreeable ; and 
over all the decorous hush of royalty, repressing license 
while it encouraged gaiety, and toning down the whole to 
the best manners of the politest society in Christendom. 

" 'Tis you ! I never doubted it ! " exclaimed Henri le 
Blanc, warmly embracing a young officer in royal uniform 
covered with gold lace. "What a contrast. Marquis, to 
where we parted a year ago ! *' 
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" And we have never met since," replied De Bragelone. 
" Truly, my dear Henri, I cannot regret a peace that brings 
us back to such scenes as these. All our dreams of glory, were 
they worth one coup deceit of the court at Fontainebleau ? '* 

"Better than an outlying picket in Flanders, I admit. 
And yet, Marquis, we were tranquilly happy, too, with the 
advanced guard of the army. Nothing to disturb or annoy 
one, and just enough distraction to keep a man from going 
to sleep." 

" Don Juan and Cond^ took care of that. But seriously, 
Henri, can you find yourself regretting the cursed r^veill^e, 
the cold wet mornings in the mud, long marches, short 
rations, hard work, and hard fare ? " 

" There are times when I wish myself even on outpost 
duty in a Flemish meadow. Listen to those violins, Marqtds. 
Ours used to play a merrier air when we opened the trenches 
to their music, and I believe, in fact, there was less real 
danger there than here." 

"Still a philosopher, Henri, I perceive — a philosopher 
en momquetaire ; the first I have ever seen. Stand a little 
farther off, that I may take you in at a glance. Look 1 
There is a young lady passing, to whom I have been pre- 
sented to-night. I should like to show her a mousquetaire 
who boasts that he is not to be taken alive. What ! you 
know her, then ? Henri ! Henri ! I would wager you have 
mended that glass of yours, and arc ready to break it 
again I" 

While he spoke, Mademoiselle de Mortemar passed so 
close, that the skirts of her dress touched young Le Blanc 
as she went by. Though he saluted politely, there was 
enough constraint and awkwardness in his bow to afibrd 
his old comrade a share in a secret he would gladly have 
kept to himself. 

Ath^ee, looking very handsome and self-possessed, seemed 
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well aware of her oonquest, and accepted it> according to 
her custom, with a mixture of condescension and amusement. 
It gratified her to be admired, even to be loved ; but she 
insisted very positively that the devotion should be all on 
the other side. 

"You take everything, and give nothing," said one of 
her suitors in a moment of bitter anger and disappointment. 

"It is thus that people become rich," was the mocking 
answer. 

"Your head will always take care of your heart," ho 
continued, seizing his hat to go. 

"I must trust the strong to protect the weak," she 
replied; and he sat down again, more in love with her 
than ever. 

" Have you seen Louise, Monsieur le Marquis ? " asked 
Henri, turning the tables on his friend in perfect uncon- 
sciousness ; for no man ever seems to realise that another 
man can be attracted by his sister. "She must be here 
with the others; but I cannot find her, though I have 
searched this room and the next. That poor Louise ! she 
is so shy, so retiring! She is quite capable of running 
off to hide wherever there is fresh air and solitude. I shall 
go and look for her on the terrace." 

Here, imder the same roof, in the midst of a crowd 
where he might come face to face with her at any moment ! 
The whole pleasure of the evening was at an end for 
the Marquis de Bragelone. But lately arrived in Paris, 
he had not yet made himself acquainted with the gossip of 
the capital and the court. He had no idea that the girl 
he loved was as sure to be in attendance on her royal 
mistress, here at Fontninebleau, as any one of the Cupids 
and Psyches that adorned the walls and ceilings. When 
he did realise it, the placid sensation of amusement, in which 
only a man enioys what are called the pleasures of society. 
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gave place to a condition of anxiety and excitement very 
nearly akin to pain. 

His heart beat; tlie blood rusbed to bis bead. He 
would see ber again ! He would see ber again ! To tbis 
engrossing tbougbt every otber consideration — tbe forms 
of politeness, tbe duties of ceremony, tbe very exigencies of 
etiquette — ^must give place. 

He did see ber again, and tbus. Hunting through tho 
crowd, as Athenee observed, "like a dog that bad lost 
its master," be came all at once upon the well-known 
figure, tbe fair, gentle face, fairer and more gentle than 
it bad looked in bis very dreams. She was listening 
impatiently to tbe expostulations of an exceedingly hand- 
some man, dressed with a splendour that seemed unrivalled 
even in that splendid crowd, and wearing coxcomb written 
on every inch of bis fine person, from the dark arch of 
bis eyebrows to the red heels of his shoes, who had 
apparently no scruple in making tbe whole society con- 
fidants of the cause be was pleading, so loud were his tones, 
so forcible bis gestures, so entirely without reserve the adora- 
tion be expressed in looks and words. 

"But, mademoiselle," Do Bragelone heard him protest, 
" you cannot deny my constancy, my good faith, my cntiro 
devotion to yourself. There must be a reason for this 
insensibility — this coldness. It is unheard of — inconceivable. 
I have a rival, mademoiselle. I insist on knowing who he 
is: I have a right to demand so much ! " 

" A rival implies equality, Monsieur le Comte," was tho 
chilling answer, " You rate yourself a little too high, and 
you flatter me more than I deserve. Sliall I say, more than 
I desire ? Good evening, monsieur ; I must return to my 
duties with Madame. Ah, Monsieur de Bragelone, you 
are welcome indeed! And I have not seen you for so 
long ! " 
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How pleased he was at the warmth of her greeting ! How 
little heed he took of the scowl with which Count de Guiches 
measured him from head to foot ! How lovingly he looked 
into the blue eyes that so frankly met his own ! This, indeed, 
made amends for absence, uncertainty, hope deferred, all the 
pains and penalties of his malady ; and, for the space of some 
two minutes, who so happy as the Marquis de Brage- 
lone? 

Our young officer understood his profession thoroughly — 
had a quick eye for the breach in an earthwork, the weak 
point of a position, was not to be led into an ambuscade, or 
deceived by the feint of an enemy ; but he knew no more 
of a woman's subtleties and a woman's heart than his grey 
Normandv horse — the creature that, next to Louise de la 
Valliere, he loved best in the world. 

She took his arm, and bade him conduct her into the 
ante-room, where she found her friend Atlienee, and left 
him with a courteous salute, in which there was more polite- 
ness than affection. As they traversed the crowd, bowing 
right and left to their acquaintance, he found courage to say 
nothing more compromising than that "the night was 
warm," and " the entertainment of unusual brilliancy." 
Ere he could make up his mind to ask whether she had 
quite forgotten him, they arrived at the circle of ladies in 
waiting, and it was too late. Smothering a curse that 
savoured more of the camp than the court, De Bragelone 
accepted his dismissal with all the composure he could 
muster, reflecting angrily how much better use he could 
make of the occasion if it would present itself again. 

In such a mood a man is ready to meet half-way any 
one who wishes to fix a quarrel on him, with reason or 
without. The Count de Quiches, in the worst of humours, 
had taken serious offence at the mere presence of this rival, 
who seemed to have dropped from the clouds for his discom- 
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fiture, and resolved to offer him an afiront at the very first 
opportunity. It was not long before he found an excuse for 
an altercation that in those days could not but terminate 
by an appeal to the sword. Hovering near his enemy, he 
purposely placed his foot in such a position that De Bragelone 
must inadvertently touch it as he retired a few paces, to 
avoid turning his back on Monsieur, who was scattering 
compliments amongst the crowd with royal condescension. 
To the polite excuses of the Marquis, De Guiches listened 
with an insolent smile. When the other had finished, he 
replied in dry and measured accents, "Enough said, 
monsieur: practice makes perfect. An officer of the 
(Jardes Franfaises ought to be more skilful in retreat ! " 

De Bragelone's eyes blazed with anger. ''How, mon- 
sieur ? *' he demanded. " What does that mean ? I have 
the honour to be a colonel — do you understand, monsieur ? 
— in the distinguished corps you mention, of which, you see, 
I wear the uniform. Monsieur desires to insult me, of 
course ! " 

" Of course ! " repeated the other, far more politely now 
that he had attained his object. ** The Marquis de Bragelone 
is an adversary of whom any man might be proud." 

" For to-morrow, then." 

" For to-morrow, with two witnesses. I have the honour 
to wish Monsieur le Marquis good evening." 

" Good evening. Monsieur le Comte. Hold ! What does 
this mean ? Hands off, monsieur ! I do not understand 
these jokes!" 

A third person was standing between them with a grasp 
of iron on the wrist of each, that they attempted in vain 
to shake off, while the new-comer, a tail, soldier-like man, 
armed, belted, and equipped as for parade, looked from one 
to the other with a frown that covered, nevertheless, a grim 
smile of amusement and approval. 
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"It is a joke of which I will explain the meaning, 
gentlemen, in the guard-room," said this functionary. " He 
laughs loudest who laughs last; and I must do my duty, 
though you have forgotten yours/' 

"Nonsense, Brissac ! *' interposed the Count. " You are 
mistaken, my good friend. Permit me to present to you 
the Marquis de Bragelone, an officer of distinction. We 
have no such intention as you suppose." 

Brissac looked doubtfully in each of the young faces, still 
heated from the altercation he had overheard. 

" What do you imagine I am here for ? " said he. " Why 
do you think I parade the household troops daily as if 
before an enemy, but to watch over the safety of the court, 
and obey the orders of the King ? He forbids you to fight ; 
I forbid you to fight. He forbids you to quarrel ; I forbid 
you to quarrel. Will you come quietly, or must I make a 
commotion and send for a file of the guard ? " 

De Bragelone turned pale; even the Count seemed 
uneasy. 

"It will be my ruin," said the latter. "For the love of 
heaven, Brissac, have a little patience. It was no more than 
an argument, — a trifle,— scarcely a difference of opinion. 
The Marquis and I are perfectly agreed now ; are we not, 
Marquis ? " 

The old officer, himself a professed duellist, was beginning 
to relent. 

"I know you both," said he, "better than you think. 
You have given your proofs, though you are but boys. 
Pledge me your word of honour, each of you, that this affair 
goes no further to-night, to-morrow, nor at any future 
tim?." 

The young men looked blankly in his fiice. Neither 
liked to be first to speak, though the promise was on the 
lips of both. But at this juncture a hum of voices, under 
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cover of which the preceding conversation had been carried 
on, ludicrously enough, in whispers, was succeeded by a 
profound silence, broken after a short interval by a general 
murmur, calling on the company to " Stand aside, messieurs 
and mesdames ! Make room — ^make room ! The King ! the 
King!" 



CHAPTER IV. 

BETRAYED. 

He could not have looked more royal had he been ten 
times a king : ho would have excited no less attention 
had he been the humblest of the subjects gathered there 
to do him honour. Not another man in the whole round of 
courtiers and nobility enjoyed such personal advantages as 
the lord and ruler of them all. 

It was scarcely his fault that he should greedily accept 
an adulation he could not but believe sincere every time 
he looked in the glass. Personal flattery could hardly be 
too direct for one whose personal beauty so far exceeded the 
average of humanity ; and in a court like his, amongst a 
people like the French, it is not too much to say that the 
homage he received during his early manhood was such as 
the Romans offered to an emperor when they proclaimed 
him a god. 

Ijouis Quatorze was at this time about three-and-twenty 
years of age — a man of moderate stature, moulded in a due 
proportion of form, promising muscular strength and activity, 
no less than the soimdness of constitution necessary to 
mental energy, and which it so often accompanies. In 
effect, he was an excellent horseman, fencer, and dancer, 
priding himself especially on his grace and dignity in the 
last-named exercise, while his robust health seemed to 
ignore alike cold and heat, hunger and thirst, fiitiguo of 
body, and wear and tear of brain. Nor was he tolerant 
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of such weaknesses in other constitutions as seemed unahle 
to influence his own. Few contrarieties, small or greats 
irritated the King more than to hear his courtiers complain 
of bad weather, long fasts, want of sleep, or any of those 
petty discomforts that, for average humanity, make half the 
troubles of life. 

His face was one on which men could not look without 
approval, women without admiration and delight. His 
grave blue eyes, regular features, and flowing locks of dark 
chestnut hair combined, indeed, to form no common type 
of manly beauty ; but there was in his countenance some- 
thing far beyond the mere comeliness of a handsome youth, 
something of gracious dignity and self-possession, not 
entirely without a latent gravity, majestic rather than 
severe, that seemed to command obedience from those with 
whom he came in contact. In the daily round of life — and 
his waking hours, it must be remembered, were passed 
almost entirely in public — he never appeared ridiculous ; and 
it was notorious that none, even the most favoured of his 
courtiers, could venture to take a liberty with the King. 

Both De Bragelone and the Count felt overawed more 
than they would have liked to confess by the presence of - 
their sovereign. Bowing right and left with an easy grace 
peculiar to himself, he reached the spot where they were 
standing as the former said, " It must be for another time, 
then?" and the latter replied, "With the greatest 
pleasure," like men who were arranging a party for supper 
or the chase ; but the King's ear was quick to detect the 
inflection of a tone, his eye to catch the turn of a gesture ; 
nothing escaped his observation, and his curiosity was 
insatiable. Each young nobleman, while he bowed pro- 
foundly to his sovereign, felt the blood mounting to his 
temples more freely than was necessitated by the humility of 
his salute. 
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Brissac also recognised the situation, and laughed in his 
sleeve. " I have not finished with them yet," he thought, 
standing erect and rigid behind his master. " 'Tis a pity, 
too ; they are pretty swordsmen, both ; and it would be as 
fair a match as one is likely to see in these days, when 
everybody but me seems condemned to dance — dance — 
dance ; nothing but dance ! " 

There was no little truth in the veteran's sarcasm. 

For several consecutive hours " brawls " and "courantos " 
had been performed in the great hall, and now the whole 
company must move to the borders of the lake below the 
terrace, where a theatre was erected for the performance of 
a dramatic dance, representing the progress of the seasons, 
in which the King himself enacted the principal figure of 
Spring. 

The walls of this building were brilliantly illuminated, 
and it had been left open at the roof. The summer sky 
was gemmed with stars ; the lake reflected countless candles 
on its glittering surface. Above, below, around, all seemed 
a sheet of light ; and, while LuUi with his violins played the 
most seductive of symphonies, beautiful figures, clad in 
shining raiment, passed to and fro before the dazzled eyes 
of the spectators, like beings from another world. 

It was not flattery, it was not prejudice, it was but justice 
to admit that the King outshone his companions, not only 
in dress and bearing, but in that personal beauty which 
owed nothing to the adventitious aids of royalty, in that 
nameless grace which is not necessarily the accompaniment 
of rank. 

One pair of eyes, even more beautiful than his own, never 
ceased to watch him from the moment he entered, bringing 
with him light and life and happiness, till he retired, and 
all seemed dark. One gentle heart was beating rapturously 
in its longing to go out and cast itself down, to be trodden 
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under those beloved feet — to prove itself, in however wild a 
sacrifice, his, and his only, to take or to leave, to honour or 
to despise, once for all, now and for evermore. 

Louise de la Yalliere, hiding behind a row of applauding 
spectators, gave herself up to a dream of illusive and intoxi- 
cating happiness, from which, alas ! she had no power to 
wake till it was too late. 

Like a woman in a dream, too, when the dance was over, 
she groped her way. out into the fresh air, instinctively 
seeking the society of her friend 'Ath^n^e, who, totally 
uninfluenced by romantic associations, was good enough to 
express a qualified approval of the actors and their per- 
formance. 

"The costumes were in character,*' she observed, "but 
the ladies' dresses much too short, and the minuet should 
have been left out. Figure to yourself a goddess performing 
a pas seul to one of Lulli's fantasias on the violin ! Enough 
to make one die with laughing, had it not been danced in 
such good time." 

" I thought it beautiful, and it did not make me laugh," 
answered Louise, more to herself than her companion, with a 
low sigh, faint and gentle as the night breeze that whispered 
in the neighbouring wood. 

Hand in hand the two girls stole across the grass till 
they reached its outskirts, where they placed themselves 
on a fallen tree to enjoy the fresh night air, taking care, 
we may be sure, not to crease their dresses as they sat 
down. 

There was no moon : but for the stars, it would have been 
pitch dark. The leaves stirred softly overhead. A night- 
ingale trilled and murmured in the adjoining copse. From 
Lulli's violins within rose and fell a sad sweet strain, that 
died away on the outward air in tones of exquisite melody. 
It was a time anfl place for the imparting of secrets, the 

1) 
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indulgence of romance, the interchange of confidence, and 
they thought they were alone. 

So they would have been but for the King's quickness of 
perception and jealousy of authority over the actions, even 
the thoughts, of those who formed his court. Louis had 
detected in the manner of Messieurs de Bragelone and De 
Guiches something that argued bad blood, and, observing 
them separate themselves from the crowd, so soon as the 
dance was finished in which he had taken a leading part, 
his Majesty threw a cloak over his costume, called on 
Brissac to attend him, and followed close behind these two 
fiery spirits, determined that, whatever might be the result 
of their altercation, he would teach them who was master 
here, even if he had to vindicate his authority by sending 
them both to the Bastille. 

**We have made a narrow escape, monsieur,*' said De 
Guiches, turning short round on the Marquis, when they 
had traversed some forty paces of noiseless turf, imconscious 
that they were closely watched by their sovereign and his 
satellite; "that old Brissac does not understand trifling, 
and we must have passed our word of honour but for the 
timely arrival of the King." 

'*It would have been a grave disappointment," answered 
the other. " His Majesty is always welcome, but he could 
not have appeared at a more fortunate moment." 

** We are scarcely safe yet, I fear," resumed the Count. 
" Brissac is quite capable of having both of us arrested 
to-morrow at guard-mounting, simply on suspicion. It 
might be months before we could arrange this little affair. • 
Monsieur de Bragelone, may I venture to ask of you an 
extraordinary favour ? " 

" Monsieur de Guiches has only to name it. Possibly he 
does but anticipate the request I was about to make." 

" Monsieur is infinitely obliging. Brave men understand 
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each other without explanation. The absence of witnesses 
seems the only difficulty/' 

" With persons of honour like the Count de Guiches such 
precautions are unnecessary." 

"And monsieur finds it quite practicable to fence in the 
dark?" 

" It is enough for me to feel my adversary's blade, till the 
time comes for him to feel mine.'' 

" On guard, then, Monsieur le Marquis ! " 

" On guard, Monsieur le Comte ! " 

In another second swords would have been crossed, but a 
cloaked figure stepped resolutely between them, and their 
points sank as if their arms were paralyzed with the first 
tones of the King's voice, scarcely raised above a whisper, 
but very grave, very authoritative, very severe. 

"How, gentlemen?" said Louis. "Are you at my 
court — mine — the guests of your sovereign; or is this a 
brawl in a wine-shop of the Faubourg ? Speak, then ! Have 
you any excuse to ofier? Come, Brissac, do your duty." 

De Bragelone stood speechless, stupefied, at his wits' end ; 
but De Guiches, who better understood the temper of his 
sovereign, broke his sword in two, and, falling on his knees, 
placed the fragments at the King's feet. 

"I could never draw it again, sire," said he, "but to 
plunge it in my own heart, if I have been so unfortunate as 
to offend your Majesty." 

Louis dearly loved power. Unqualified submission was 
the readiest way to his good graces. " And you, sir ? " he 
asked, turning sharply round on De Bragelone. 

"It was no quarrel of my own, sire," humbly pleaded 
the Marquis. " I bared steel on behalf of my corps — the 
Gardes Fran9aisQS." 

Louis was mollified. It gratified his peculiar weakness to 
observe how these gallant gentlemen, who had faced death a 
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" Since you mention the King," unswored the other, with 
a little tremble in her voice, " I must admit that I cannot 
comprehend how people ever look at any one else when ho 
comes into the room." 

Ath^n^e burst into a laugh. ** Nothing will serve you 
tut royalty, then ! " she exclaimed. " Mademoiselle, I 
make you my compliments. Well done for a country 
education! I had no idea wo aspired so high as to aim 
at a king." 

"You do not understand mo, Athenee," said the other 
earnestly, but in a low, tender voice. "It is precisely 
because he is a king that one need not bo afraid of him. 
The man gains .nothing — absolutely nothing — from the 
monarch. Were he only a subject, he would be far too 
dangerous^ and — ^and — far too dear ! " 

" We have heard enough," whispered Louis, moving 
stealthily away. " Gentlemen, we are men of honour : for 
to-night, the past is the past ; its occurrences shall never 
be reverted to again by you or by mo. Come, Brissac. 
Gentlemen, I wish you good evening." 



CHAPTER V. 

CONFIRMED. 

Even a king rises early when he means to take his pleasure 
in the royal amusement of stag-hunting; but those must 
indeed be astir betimes whose duty it is to make preparation 
for his Majesty's sport. Long before sunrise, Monsieur 
le Grand, in a state of considerable hurry and irritation, 
was already moving about his chamber, booted and spurred, 
with a cup of coffee in his hand. A valet was fitting in 
its belt the himting sword his master intended to wear ; 
and a groom^ smelling strong of stables, stood obsequiously 
at the door. The Grand Ecuyer — called, from his office, 
"Monsieur Ic Grand" — ^had his hands full. With him 
originated the arrangements that mounted the whole court. 
By his orders the King's own horse was saddled, and without 
his consent the wheels of those coaches would have refused 
to turn that took about tho maids of honour, six or seven at 
a time. His responsibilities, he used to say, were of so 
grave a nature as to have turned his hair white. He was 
answerable for tho speed, soundness, docility, and good- 
humour of several scores of horses, whose equine pranks 
and shortcomings were all laid to his charge. From the 
Pope's legate to the youngest maid of honour clutching at 
her pommel in unaccustomed terror, the personal safety — 
worse, the personal misgivings — of every equestrian be- 
longing to the court became referable to Monsieur le 
Grand. " Not an car is pricked," he would observe, " nor 
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a heel lifted, but they remember me (for evil) in their 
prayers." 

"And our demoiselles?" asked the groom respectfully. 
" How many horses does Monsieur le Grand desire for our 
demoiselles P " 

Putting down his coffee, the perplexed nobleman began 
counting them on his fingers. 

"Peste!" he exclaimed, "these young ladies give me 
more trouble than would a whole division of cavalry. I 
wish to heaven they were all married, with a dozen children 
apiece ! Let us see, now. Mademoiselle de Montalais, the 
tall chestnut, stall No. 73 ; Mademoiselle de Pons, tho little 
grey barb that came from the Tuilerics ; Mademoiselle do 
Mortemar — ah ! she is beautiful, that girl, as a summer's 
morning, and it does one good to sec her ride ! She shall 
have Charlemagne. I meant him for Monsieur Fouquot, 
but the horse has not been out for a week, and we cannot 
yet afford to sacrifice our Minister of Finance. lie shall 
ride the old Normandy grey ; and Mademoiselle do TAube- 
pine tho brown mare in the same stable. That is all, I 
think." 

" Pardon, Monsieur lo Grand, there is still Mademoiselle 
de la VaUiere." 

" I cannot mount any more of them, and I won't I " was 
the answer, in a tone of exasperation. " She is the youngest, 
and the last comer ; besides, she looks pale, and could 
never support the fatigue under a burning sun. She shall 
go in one of the coaches. Quick ! be off and see to it. 
Everything must be ready in a short half-hour from the 
present moment ; " and the Master of the Horse, drawing 
on his gloves, strode forth to consult with the Grand 
Piqueur, or chief huntsman, followed by a valet bearing 
hat, whip, bugle-horn, waist-belt, and some score of appli- 
ances for the chase. 
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Even in youth Louis Quatorze affected that rigid punc- 
tuality and minute subdivision of time, which amounted to 
a monomania in his after-years. Half an hour had elapsed 
to a second, when Monsieur le Grand, running his eye over 
five or six coaches and some fifty horses in waiting, saddled 
and bridled, at the palace gate, pronounced his arrange- 
ments complete. Ten seconds later, the Guards were 
clattering their arms, and his own hat swept the ground in 
acknowledgment of a grave "Good morning" from the 
King, who, mounting without further ceremony, rode off at 
a gallop. Horns sounded, horses pawed, Brissac dismissed 
his guard, the coaches moved to the door, ladies gathered 
up their reins, gentlemen adjusted themselves in the saddle, 
and the whole cavalcade, in considerable confusion, not 
entirely without alarm, moved off towards the forest, on the 
track of their sovereign. The rendezvous was at no great 
distance, \mder a fine old oak standing where four alleys 
met. Here were assembled the piqueurs and other assist- 
ants of the chase. A score of black-and-tan hounds lay 
licking their lips at the chief huntsman's feet, while now 
and again some sagacious veteran would rise, stretch his 
ponderous frame, and snuff the air with a peculiar quivering 
of the nostril, that denoted how sensitive was the organ by 
which he hunted his prey. None of the hounds were yet 
uncoupled, nor, indeed, was one-half the pack actually 
present ; for relays had been stationed in different glades 
of the forest, where the deer was likely to pass, that they 
might run him down surely at last, as his powers began to 
fail, and their own pursuit would gather fresh strength in 
proportion to his fatigue. 

Meanwhile, the lordly beast, with broad, well-fed back 
and noble width of beam, slept securely in a leafy thicket, 
not half a league distant from the rendezvous, to be roused 
ere the sun was high by a deep melodious roar, that instinct 
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rather than experience warned him was the challenge of his 
enemy. With a bound of mingled fear and defiance he 
darted from his covert, to stand for some few seconds in an 
open space between the trees, clothed with strength and 
beauty — ^majestic, motionless, and at gaze; eager eye and 
listening ear strained to the utmost tension ; his very mouth 
shut tight, that his spreading nostrils might catch the merest 
taint of danger floating on the breeze. A royal quarry 
indeed, delighting the heart of the King's huntsman, who, 
appraising him with critical eye, noted the sixteen tines 
on his antlers and the three inches of fat on his ribs. 

"Tantara ! tantara ! lioli ! *' shouted the piqucurs. 

" Gently, gentlemen ! For love of all the saints, gently ! '* 
protested the huntsman. 

" Forward ! forward ! " exclaimed the King. 

A score of horns awoke the echoes in reverberating 
blasts somewhat out of tune. The hounds, liberated from 
their couples, laid themselves, with an eager outburst, on 
the line. The cavalcade advanced at a canter, the coaches 
lumbered into motion at a trot, and Monsieur le Grand 
ambled about in rear of the whole, grave and preoccupied, 
with the air of one who works a complicated machine by 
pulling dexterously at the strings. Louis himself, well 
mounted and an accomplished rider, pressed forward with 
the hounds, cheering his favourites by name, and remarking 
on their merits to his equerry in waiting, who kept scrupu- 
lously half a horse's length behind his sovereign, while the 
head piqueur followed at a respectful distance. 

His Majesty invariably outrode his whole court; some- 
times, indeed, fairly enough by superior speed and skill, 
sometimes by favour of a delicate flatter}^, that even in the 
excitement of a gallop submitted to precedence of rank. 
It was a subtle compliment, and gratified the King even 
more than the open adulation to which he was equally 
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accustomed. On the present occasion, however, under a 
hurtling sun, and through the depths of a leafy forest that 
admitted hardly a breath of air, there was little temptation 
to compete with the unflagging monarch. His own energy 
and the speed of his horse soon distanced all followers, but 
those whose immediate duty it was to keep him in sight ; 
and if it was possible for Louis ever to put ofi* his self-con- 
ciousness and forget he was King of France, those stirring, 
swiftly-passing minutes during which he sped down the 
green woodland alleys, cheering on his hounds like any 
obscure lord of Provence or Touraine, were probably 
amongst the happiest of his life. 

But our business is not with the monarch and his hand- 
some white horse, stained slate-colour in sweat ; nor with 
the weary hounds, rolling and labouring on the line with 
a solemn deliberation that yard by yard increased the 
distance from their prey ; nor with the relays in every 
corner, yelling and struggling to wrench themselves out of 
the attendants' hands, holding these fresh hounds back, ready 
to slip them at a sign from their busy chief, the Grand 
Piqueur, who, gesticulating like a madman, voluble, eager, 
excited, swore strange oaths, and perspired freely in his 
livery of green and gold ; nor even with the noble stag 
himself, athirst and panting, swift of foot, and full of 
mettle still, but dimly conscious, in the mental forecast we 
call instinct, that there was safety only among the green 
recesses of his native woods, that he must wind and circle, 
haunted still by that ceaseless monotonous death-knell, back 
to the pool beneath the alders, where he slaked his thirst but 
yesterday at sunset, while he yet reigned in peace and 
security, lord of the forest and the glade. 

Let us return through an advancing throng of courtiers, 
who are enjoying, or pretending to enjoy, the excitement of 
the chase. They come on in long-drawn file, at every pace, 
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firom tiie free gallop of Charlemagne reined by Ath^n^ de 
Mortemarwith her accustomed grace and daring, to the high, 
bone-setting trot of De Bragelone's grey Normandy horse, 
hitherto esteemed a charger of considerable pretension, but 
failing notably to-day, under the unusual heat of the 
weather and the exigencies of a pace which his campaign- 
ing experiences have never taught him to sustain. 

De Bragelone is, perhaps, the less disgusted with his 
favourite, that an unassuming position in rear of the whole 
party enables him to ride at the coach-window, from which 
looks out the sweet pale face of Louise de la Valliere. Thus 
he catches, at long and furtive intervals, an unauthorised 
glimpse of happiness from the blue eyes he loves so well. 

The summer sun pours down with tropical heat. He is 
blinded in the glare, choked with dust, hampered by all the 
trappings and paraphernalia of a state dress. There are 
five maids of honour in the carriage, besides the young lady 
to whom he is attached ; so that were she ever so well dis- 
posed to encourage him, she cannot but be conscious that 
ten sharp eyes are watching her every glance, and Louise 
herself wishes to afford him no more favour than is due to 
the early friend of childhood ; yet, in spite of these draw- 
backs, De Bragelone believes that he is happy. 

Those who knew him best would have been the most 
surprised to see him ride so contentedly in rear of all the 
courtiers. It inferred some great attraction that he could 
thus be tempted to occupy a position so unusual in a pastime 
of which he was an ardent and successful follower. 

" Mademoiselle," said the Marquis between the bumps of 
his great Normandy horse, ** you have done well to choose 
the carriage instead of the saddle on such a suffocating day. 
It is my loss, but I am not selfish enough to regret it.*' 

"I am," replied Louise, whose thoughts travelled half a 
league in front, where the King's dark chestnut locks were 
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streaming behind him as the beautiful white horse bore his 
rider swiftly through the air. " I would give anything to 
be mounted like the others. Suffocating, say you ? It is 
more than suffocating here, inside the coach, I give you my 
word." 

How easy to wish what we believe ! De Bragelone never 
doubted but that her discontent arose from a desire to be 
galloping freely at his side. 

"And you,*' continued Louise, **you are more than 
usually attentive to the ladies. We are proud of our cava- 
lier, no doubt, but I have explained to these demoiselles 
that you do not ordinarily ride so far behind the hounds 
when the game is on foot." 

" There are two ends to every hunt," answered De Brage- 
lone, " and this end is the one I prefer to-day.*' 

There was much truth in his remark. According to a 
man's courage, skill, and the capacities of his steed, does ho 
make choice at which extremity of the chase he prefers to 
attend ; but the Marquis had not taken into consideration 
that, in a woodland run with a stag, both ends, as on tho 
present occasion, are sometimes known to meet. He had 
scarcely spoken ere the deer bounded into the alley under 
his horse's very nose, eliciting from that animal a start that 
somewhat inconvenienced its rider, and from the occupants 
of the coach shrill exclamations of delight and surprise. 

" Sec, then ! what horns ! what beauty ! what agility ! " 
exclaimed one. " Our Lady protect us ! the next bound 
woidd have landed him in the carriage," screamed another, 
while De Bragelone told himself that Louise had never 
seemed so lovable as when she murmured, "Poor beast, 
how I pity it ! How exhausted it looks — ^how hopeless ! 
I saw its eyes. It cannot run half a league farther. See, 
it is ready to drop ! Oh, how cruel ! The hounds will tear 
it, and it will die ! " 
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In good truth, a large proportion of the pack, laid on 
judiciously within the last half-hour, were already on the 
very haunches of the deer. Even while the girl was 
speaking, broke on her ear a death-note that those who have 
once heard it can never mistake — the outcry raised by his 
pursuers when they clamour round the stag at bay. Leap- 
ing a ditch into the alley, Louis drew the white horse's rein, 
and stood by the coach for an instant, listening motionless, 
like the statue of a god. 

During that instant he recognised the same tones that had 
80 excited his fancy in the dark of midnight at Fontaine- 
bleau. The next, Louise's gentle face turned crimson with 
confusion, and the King, forgetting alike baying hounds and 
dying stag, all the events and accessories of the royal chase, 
was stooping uncovered at the carriage window, while De 
Bragelone, reining back, gnawed his lip to stifle that 
prescience of evil which comes over a man like a cloud 
when ho little looks for it, but, unlike a cloud, never passes 
away till the threatened storm has broken. 

" Mademoiselle is pitiful," said the King, whoso plumes 
were fluttering round his stirrup-iron. "Not always do 
those who have so much power show so much mercy. If 
mademoiselle desires it, I will give orders for the stag to 
be saved." 

She found courage for one glance at the grave blue eyes, 
the sweet and dangerous smile, ere she faltered out, " Ah, 
sire ! it becomes you to show mercy, for who so powerful 
as yourself?" 

"As man or monarch ? " asked Louis, with a quick glance 
of meaning that deepened the flush on her brow. 

" Nay, sire," she replied in an agitation that added fresh 
charms to her beauty, **you could not help being a king 
if there were no other kings left in the world." 

Such an answer might have been made by any of his 
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courtiers. He scarcely heeded its purport. No; it was the 
tone that enslaved him — ^the same sweet voice that had 
confessed its admiration for himself^ imder cover of darkness, 
in confidence to its familiar friend ; and behold ! here was a 
fece to match the voice-^a face more winning in its very- 
defects than that of the most admired beauty who adorned 
his court. Even his royal self-possession gave way. He 
murmured some commonplace remark on the inconvenience 
of hunting in a carriage, regretting she shoidd be incom- 
moded by the roughness of the alleys, and inquiring " if 
mademoiselle did not love to ride." 

"I love it, sire," she answered; "but I am timid, 
foolishly timid ; and so — and so — ^it is very rarely that I 
get upon a horse." 

He leaned in at the carriage window, speaking low, as 
desirous not to be overheard. 

" It seems, then, that mademoiselle denies herself what- 
ever pleasure she thinks is too dangerous and too dear ! " 

He looked straight in her eyes, and Louise blushed again 
to the temples, for she knew that her secret was found out. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DECLARED. 

" Monsieur le Grand, you are an angel ! I have had a 
heavenly ride, and I love both you and Charlemagne dearly." 

Thus Atht»n^e de Mortemar, patting her horse's neck in an 
attitude that displayed her beautiful figure to perfection, and 
fixing the Grand Ecuycr with a glance that knocked twenty 
years off his age on the spot. 

She had been foremost of the courtiers in the chase, and 
had attracted the king's notice ; but, whether from calcula- 
tion or a habit of riveting her whole attention on the matter 
in hand, it appeared even to her ot\ti sex that she rather 
avoided than provoked the attention of her sovereign. Not- 
withstanding the weather and the gallop, she looked neither 
heated nor dishevelled. Charlemagne, too, stepped lightly 
and proudly under his rider. Monsieur le Grand thought 
he never beheld so matchless a pair, and did not scruple to 
tell her so. 

" I believe, without vanity, I saw as much of the chase as 
the rest," said she, piercing the old nobleman with another 
of her brightest glances. " AVhen we attend the cureo 
this evening. Monsieur le Grand, I shaU expect you to pay 
me a compliment on my riding in presence of the whole 
court." 

" I will pay it now," he answered. " This evening there 
is no cur^e." 

" How no cur^e ? " 
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"One cannot have a ciir^, at least in France, without 
a doer." 

" How no deer, then. Monsieur le Grand ? " 

" For a reason. Mademoiselle de Mortemar. His Majesty 
gave orders that the stag should be saved. His Majesty's 
orders must be obeyed, even by the maids of honour ; and 
the stag is safe enough in the forest at this moment. We 
will hunt him some other time, and you shall ride Charle- 
magne again." 

Ath^n^o pondered. " It seems strange," said she, after a 
pause. " The hounds had caught the poor beast. I heard 
the bay myself. Why were they forbidden to kill it ?" 

" Because Mademoiselle de la Valli^re interceded with the 
King," was the answer. ** His Majesty at once ordered the 
piqueurs to run in and save the creature's life. It was a 
stag of sixteen, too," added Monsieur le Grand, with a grave 
smile. 

Athen^e made no reply. She seemed lost in thought, and, 
for the space of several seconds, gave herself up to reflec- 
tion. It was not the custom of this young lady, however, to 
hesitate before acting : the dismissal of Monsieur le Grand 
with a bow, while she looked back among the courtiers for 
another cavalier, seemed an immediate residt of her cogita- 
tions, followed by a sweet smile of welcome accorded to a 
handsome youth with golden locks and kind blue eyes, who 
brought his horse at a bound to her side. 

" Monsieur," said she, " you have been discreet to-day. 
I am satisfied with you." 

"Then you might call me Henri," was the reply, in a 
tone of unreserved devotion, that no woman, least of all 
Mademoiselle de Mortemar, could misunderstand. 

" Well, Henri, then. You left me when I made you a sign. 
You are reasonable, you are obedient — in short, you are a 
good child ; and now you shall ride with me all the way home." 
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Ath^n^e would have sacrificed him without scruple to gain 
one step on the ladder she had resolved to climb ; but it 
suited her present purpose to encourage him ; and, so long as 
it seemed more profitable, it was, of course, more agreeable to 
give pleasure than pain. 

Good-natured and good- hearted are not precisely con- 
yertible terms. 

With the nice observation of a courtier, and the quick 
perception of a woman, she gathered from the scant words 
and dry smile of Monsieur le Grand that her friend, Louise 
de la Valli^re, had made since morning an extraordinary 
advance in the favour of the King. Remembering the girl's 
own sentiments, confided to herself, she began to speculate 
on the possible and probable results of such mutual good- 
will, as afiecting her own interests, and came to the conclusion 
that it would be well to tighten, by all practicable means, 
her liold on the affections of a young lady who seemed likely 
to obtain great influence at court. Louise was devoted to 
her brother; Henri le Blanc was devoted to herself. It 
would be agreeable, or at least amusing, no less than advan- 
tageous, to rivet fast this additional link in her fortunes. 

She coidd always give the man his dismissal, thought 
Ath^nfe, when he ceased to be pleasant ; much more, then, 
when he ceased to be profitable. In the meantime, she 
would rule his sister through him, and the King through 
his sister. Bah ! she had only to keep steadily advancing 
in the course she had proposed herself. Louise was pretty ; 
yes, pretty enough in the beauty of youth. Simple, too, and 
innocent as a milk diet ! But men did not go on drinking 
milk all their lives, and she had seen them weary of faces 
quite as fair, hearts quite as tender, long before these had 
faded, or those become insensible to pain. Yes ; they grew 
tired of milk,. and turned— oh, so greedily ! — to wine. She 
knew well how to pour it out, she thought — ^not too lavish, 
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not too sparing — always, with a fresh flavour and sparkle in 
the glass ! 

Such aspirations and reflections fed her a long way from 
Charlemagne^ and Henri, and the green alleys in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. 

"You are absent, mademoiselle, and preoccupied," said 
he, after a silence that had lasted a quarter of a league. 
"Those eyes of yours are looking at something or some- 
body very far away." 

He did not dare toll her, nor did she need to be told, how 
beautiful he thought them. 

"I have a headache," she answered, rousing herself; 
" there is thxmder in the air. I am sure of it when I feel 
like this. And, Henri, do you know, thunder is the only 
thing in the world I am afraid of." 

He would have liked to tell her how he asked no better 
than to stand between her and the lightning, though it 
should strike him dead. But she had put Charlemagne into 
a canter, and it is difficult for the most practised rider to 
impart tender sentiments to a lady who persists in keeping: 
a horse's length in advance. That distance she preserved 
steadily tQl they reached a wide space in the very heart of the 
forest, where tables were being prepared by the royal servants 
for a banquet in open air after the labours of the chase. 

If to be princely is to be magnificent in attire, refined in 
luxury, punctilious in etiquette, and lavish to profusion in 
expenditure, then was Louis Quatorze the greatest prince 
that Europe ever saw. 

Persons may be found who more admire such characters 
as Gustavus Adolphus, Peter the Great, Charles XII. of 
Sweden, or our own William of Orange ; but I doubt much, 
until he had utterly ruined his kingdom and brought his 
subjects to starvation, if any monarch of civilised times was 
so worshipped by his people as Louis le Grand. 
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They were imposed on by his buildings, his huntings, his 
travellings in state, his meals in public, his entertainments 
to the whole nobility of Finmce, his very campaigns, in which 
marches and coimtermarches, battles, sieges, and retreats, 
were conducted like levees and court receptions, under the 
eyes of ladies, and in full dress. 

Did not his musketeers dance into action with a band of 
violins playing at their front ? Did not his head cook die 
on his own sword because the roast meat at one of the King's 
tables was insufficient by a dish ? 

" We shall dine here," said Ath^n^e, while she dropped 
from her saddle lightly as a bird from a bough. " You may 
come and speak to me twice during the afternoon — ^no more. 
If we dance on the grass, I will give you the third couranto. 
You are not to thank me, — certainly not to kiss my hand. 
Adieu ! No — au revoir / " 

Then she disappeared in a thicket, which formed a sylvan 
tiring-room for accommodation of the court ladies, leaving 
Henri le Blanc almost as much in love with her as his sister 
was with the King. 

Every arrangement that foresight could suggest had been 
made for the comfort of this luxurious hunting-party. There 
were arbours woVen for the household, wherein to rearrange 
the splendour of their dresses disordered by the chase ; there 
was forage for the horses, and a number of grooms to attend 
to their wants; there were coaches to convey the whole 
party home at sunset; there was music hidden in an 
adjoining copse; and there were three tables served with 
gold plate, and laid for a himdred guests, beneath the green- 
wood tree. The sky, too, had clouded over, and a cool 
breeze stole gratefully on the heated cheeks of lords and 
ladies, who had ridden since morning imder the blaze of a 
summer sun. 

At a cross table, raised above the other two, the King took 

e2 
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his seat, with Madame^ his sister-in-law, on his right hand. 
Here were a few more places occupied by blood relations of 
the sovereign. 

These distinctions of birth were never overlooked when the 
King was present. His ceremonious politeness to those of 
his own family seemed regulated in exact proportion to their 
claims of kindred and order of succession to the throne. For 
his other guests he found gracious words and looks. Confi- 
dential with a duke, cordial to a peer of France, kindly for 
his own household, and attentive to all, he never himself 
forgot, nor suffered others for one moment to forget, that he 
was an absolute monarch, accountable to none for anything 
he might say or do, and deferring to the rules of society for 
the simple reason that its very code originated with himself 

To-day, while his tones were measured, his expressions 
well chosen as usual, the King's looks wandered down one 
of the tables to its lower end, where, like fine birds in 
fine feathers, clustered a bevy of maids of honour, laughing, 
gesticidating, talking low and fast, — all but one, who sat 
pale and silent in their midst. 

She had enough to think of, and, though she never raised 
her eyes from her plate, she saw, not a naked little Cupid 
with a burning torch setting fire to the garments of the 
Venus who sheltered him, as represented in delicate colours on 
the porcelain, but a white horse's head embossed with foam, 
and a handsome, kingly face looking over the mane into her 
own, so kind, so tender, so loving, that it seemed to draw the 
very heart out of her breast with the magic of its smile. 

** Madame," however, who was eating off gold, found 
nothing so attractive in the metal as to prevent her watching 
every glance of the King's eye, every turn of his countenance. 
The English blood in her veins had neither cooled her rash- 
ness of speech nor moderated her appetite for admiration, 
her jealousy of power. She was just enough of a Stuart to 
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see clearly the one side of a question, to ignore the other, 
and to defy the consequences of the whole. Once, twice, she 
moved uneasily in her chair; then she lost patience, and 
spoke unadvisedly with her lips. 

" A clemency truly royal has spared our stag," said she 
maliciously ; ** but your Majesty does not yet seem to have 
abandoned the chase ! *' 

The blood flew to the King's brow. His courtiers, not 
daring to look up, occupied themselves assiduously with 
their plates. 

** It is my prerogative to pardon," answered Louis in a 
polite and cutting tone. ** I have occasion to exercise it, 
Madame, more often than I could wish." 

"Your Majesty sets a higher value, no doubt, on your 
prerogative of following whatsoever game you please in field 
and forest," returned the undefeated princess. '* We call it 
liberty of * vert and venison ' in England ; but it has limits 
in my country. The rights of royalty are better understood 
in France." 

The flush deepened on thp King's face. He repressed with 
difficulty the sarcasm that rose to his lips — such a sarcasm 
as would have reflected little credit on himself, or her against 
whom it was directed, when the Count de Quiches, who, 
avowedly in love with one of her attendants, was also a pro- 
fessed admirer of Madame herself, came to the rescue. 

" In France, sire," said he, with a laugh and a bow, " not 
even our Jupiter has any control over his thunder. If your 
Majesty could postpone this storm a little, we should be 
grateful, for in five minutes not one of us but will be soaked 
to the very bones ! " 

"While he spoke, indeed, a darkness like that of night had 
gathered round. A drop large as a crown-piece fell on his 
upturned face, another in the King's glass. A breeze came 
hissing through the forest. A flash of lightning, blue, 
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forked^ and vivid, played round the table, followed by a 
scream from tbe ladies, and an awful peal of thunder that 
crackled, and roared, and rumbled overhead. Down came 
the rain in headlong sheets of water, and for once, regard- 
less of precedence or etiquette, the party scattered in every 
direction, king, princes, princesses, lords and ladies, servants 
and all, flying each for the nearest shelter that could be 
foimd. 

The coaches, grooms, and horses remained at too great a 
distance to be available. The arbours in which dresses had 
been adjusted afforded no resistance to so heavy a storm. 
The courtiers were compelled to cower under bank, bush, or 
tree, wherever they could find covert, like the very beasts 
of the field. 

In this general flight there were certain couples, no doubt, 
who foimd themselves thrown together by extraordinary 
good luck to share the same refuge ; and Ath^n^e de Morte- 
mar, notwithstanding* her terror, admitted that she had 
passed a very pleasant quarter of an hour during the fiercest 
of the storm ; but Louise, who had less presence of mind, 
lost her head completely, and ran wildly from tree to tree, 
terrified alike by the thunder, the lightning, and the rain 
that would spoil her dress, besides wetting her to the skin. 

She never knew how it happened. An arm supported, a 
touch guided her ; a voice whispered encouragement in her 
ear. It seemed like a dream. She found herself leaning 
against the stem of a beech-tree in full leaf, impervious 
to rain as the roof of a house, trembling, yet tranquil, 
reassured and happy, with the King standing hat in hand 
by her side. 

A moment's reflection brought the impulse to fly ; but 
Louis, with a gesture of deference that his dignified bearing 
made doubly flattering, placed himself before her. 

"Is it possible, mademoiselle," said he, "that you fear 
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my presence more than the storm ? I am indeed an unhappy 
prince to be dreaded where I am most desirous of being 
loved." 

How her heart beat ! Those low, pleading tones ; that 
respectful, chivalrous air; submission from the monarch, 
admiration from the man ; above all, the ring of truth in 
his deep, grave voice, made wild work with feelings she had 
long cherished, but kept down. 

The girl hardly knew what she was saying. 

" Loved, sire ! " she repeated. " Loved ! Oh I you must 
surely know that never prince on earth was honoured and 
loved as you are — by all.'* 

" By all ! " he whispered. " That only means by none. 
I am a king indeed, and, as king, I command the good-will, 
even the attachment, of my people. But what is loyalty 
compared to love ? Ah, mademoiselle, one voice alone has 
ever spoken to my heart ! That voice I overheard by a 
happy accident in the dark of midnight, and it came from 
a young girl, beautiful as an angel, with whom I had not so 
much as exchanged a look. Do you know, mademoiselle, 
who that young girl was, and what she said ? " 

Her blushes might have answered him. There was no 
need to speak, and she held her tongue. 

" That gentle voice confessed a liking,'* whispered Louis, 
" not for the monarch, but the man. It protested, if he 
were only a subject, he would be far more dangerous" — 
here he put her hand to his lips — " and far more dear." 

" Your Majesty remembers distinctly enough," she fal- 
tered, and then would have given anything to recall her 
words. 

She had been so bold that night with Athenee : why was 
she so frightened now ? Yet she would not have changed 
places at this moment with any woman in the world. 

Half triumphant, half ashamed, agitated, happy, yet 
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woefully embarrassed, she plunged deeper and deeper in the 
mire. 

"Forgive me, sire," she murmured. "I was persuaded 
we were alone. I could not imagine we were overheard. I 
spoke as I would have spoken to my own self, in my own 
room. What must your Majesty have thought of me ? It 
is enough to make one die of shame only to remember it ! " 

"It is enough to make one die of happiness to remember 
every word ! " replied Louis. " Ah, mademoiselle, it is 
you who must grant forgiveness to the listener ! He over- 
heard you, I pledge the honour of a king, by the merest 
accident ; and now he sues for pardon on his knees that he 
dares to remind you of the hope you kindled so imcon- 
sciously, and entreats permission to cherish that hope secretly, 
silently, but eternally, in his heart ! " 

What could she say P What could she do ? 

He was kneeling at her feet, this great, this powerful 
sovereign, whose lightest word affected the interests of 
Europe ; and she, a girl of eighteen, could make him so 
happy with a look ! Is it strange that she yielded it ? One 
fond and fleeting glance that told him all ! Then she 
implored him to stand up. 

** Your Majesty's attitude," she said, " is becoming neither 
to you nor to me. Rise, sire, I beseech you ! See ! the sky 
is clearing, the rain has ceased. You will be sought for every- 
where. Even I shall be missed — and — and Oh, sire, 

for pity's sake, leave me, leave me, and go away at once ! " 

She burst into tears, and hid her face in her hands. The 
storm had passed over. The day was so far spent, that it 
seemed high time to gain the carriages, and return home 
without more delay. Louis, whose heart was really touched, 
resolved to make a circuit through the forest, and come in 
on his courtiers from an exactly opposite direction, so that if 
his prolonged absence should have aroused suspicion, it 
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might be diverted from the real companion of his refuge, 
for whose isolation, in a place of shelter, the weather oflfered 
sufficient excuse. But he could not leave her thus with 
wet eyes; and the King's voice was very low and tender 
while pleading for one moment more to say farewell : he 
gently removed the white hands from that blushing beau- 
tiful face, which was beginning to exercise so strange an 
influence on his thoughts and conduct. 

"I will do all you wish," he whispered. "I will even 
leave you when you bid me. But, Louise — may I call you 
Louise just this once ? — will you try to love me ? " 

"I will try not!'* she answered, smiling through her 
tears. Then, with one more pressure of her hand, he 
vanished through the wood, knowing too well that the game 
was his own. There might be anxiety, fluctuations, reverses, 
but he was sure to win at last. 

It was only a question of time. 



CHAPTEIl VII. 

QUO NON ASCENDAM ? 

"Translate it for me, monsieur. I have no more Latin 
than serves a good Catholic and a woman for her Pater- 
noster." 

The speaker was Ath^n^e de Mortemar, looking saucily 
in Henri le Blanc's face while she waited for an answer. 

She might have waited a long time. The dead languages 
were at no period a favourite study with French officers, and 
Henri must have confessed his ignorance, but for the passing 
of a smart young abbe ready and willing to answer any 
question, on any subject, so handsome a lady might pro- 
pound. 

" 'How high shall I not cHmb ?' " explained the church- 
man with an elaborate bow. " Mademoiselle will observe it 
is the motto of our magnificent host, and surmounts his crest, 
a squirrel pursued by a snake. It is an ambitious sentiment," 
he added with a grin, "and one that mademoiselle can little 
appreciate, being herself, in wit and beauty, at the very top 
of the tree." 

For reply, she swept him so haughty a curtsy as seemed 
morally equivalent to a kick of dismissal ; then turned to 
Henri with a look of compunction, almost of pain, in her 
bright expressive eyes. 

" I like it," said she ; " it is a noble sentence. Branch by 
branch, why should the creature stop till it climbs to the 
very sky ? And if a branch or two must be broken, is that 
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the squirrers fault ? Henri, I have something to say to you. 
Let us pass into one of those cool rooms opening on the terrace. 
Here it is suffocating, and there are too many people. Give 
me your arm." 

They were in a palace, though it belonged to a private 
gentleman ; guests at an entertainment costly and magnificent 
enough to excite the jealousy of the King himself. Banquet 
after banquet, ball after ball, succeeded each other, at that 
sumptuous period, so incessantly as to leave no day without 
its parade of luxury, prodigality, and excess. The chase 
already described at Fontainebleau was followed, with scarcely 
an interval of breathing-time, by Monsieur Fouquet's recep- 
tion of the King and his whole court in a stately edifice its 
owner was pleased to call his "little country house at 
Vaux." 

The Minister of Finance, for reasons, perhaps, neither 
prudent nor creditable, had resolved that on this occasion he 
would outvie in splendour and extravagance the master who 
had made him rich. He followed out his idea so recklessly 
as to elicit from his jealous sovereign an expression of marked 
disapproval and dislike. 

" I cannot invite you to visit me at home," said the King, 
looking round him in obvious displeasure. "You would 
consider yourself too poorly lodged after such a house as 
this." 

It was splendid, no doubt — an enchanted palace, orna- 
mented with profusion rather than good taste, yet too rich to 
be called gaudy ; too warm and bold in colouring, too free 
from anything paltry or commonplace, to be stigmatized as 
vulgar. " The worst that can bo said,'' observed a wit when 
challenged to find fault, " is that it smells of gold." 

Prominent amongst its decorations, the minister's fancy had 
prompted him to fill every vacant space with his own richly 
emblazoned coat-of-arms. Doors, walls, and pillars were 
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plastered with insignia fabulous as the achievements they 
professed to symbolize, and surmounted by the vain- glorious 
motto, " Quo non aseendam ? " 

For the rest, everything that luxury could suggest, or 
ingenuity devise, seemed collected here to challenge approval 
from guests whose fastidiousness had been cultivated in the 
splendours of the court. Here was a picture worth half-a- 
dozen villages ; there a statue cheap at the fee-simple of a 
provincial town. Exotics, porcelain, jewellery, shawls, 
tapestry, amber, brocade, satin, and cloth of gold, were 
grouped, draped, piled, and scattered about with a prodigality 
that had something grand in its barbaric recklessness of cost, 
while the greatest personages in France moved slowly to and 
fro through all this glittering display, to examine and admire 
with many polished phrases of gratification and good-will. 

Ath^n^e's check was a shade paler than usual, and she 
leaned heavily on her cavalier's arm while he led her to a 
seat in the embrasure of a lofty window looking on the 
terrace. 

" You are fatigued, mademoiselle," said Henri in a tone 
of concern. " You sufEer from the heat, which is frightful." 

Her eyes were fixed on a gaudy coat-of-arms, with its 
emblematic squirrel; they seemed to brighten while she 
answered, " I am never fatigued ; and if I suffer, do you not 
think, monsieur, I am too proud to confess it ? " 

" Your pride becomes you well, like your court dress. You 
were bom to be a great lady, mademoiselle, and those who 
love you will be the best pleased to see how high you are 
destined to rise." 

" Do you rcalbj mean it ? Oh, Henri ! how good you are, 
how chivalrous, how worthy of my confidence ! " 

" Confidence ! Is that all P Yes. So the game is played. 
Love, sorrow, self-sacrifice, a life's devotion, on one side, and 
on the other — confidence ! " 
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*' Do not say such bitter things. Have you not learned to 
know me yet ? Is it possible, Henri, that you do not per- 
ceive my aims, my ambition, the force of my character? 
Would you wish me to remain for ever a simple lady in 
waiting to Madame, and nothing more ? Oh, men, men ! 
how selfish they are ! " 

** Go on ; you like to see me suflfer. Of all reproaches, this 
is the one I have deserved most.'* 

** I do not say that. You are so hot, so impatient ; you 
take me up so quick. Can you not see how I am situated ? 
What would you do in my plac^ ? " 

"I would keep what I had won. Only women have 
courage to throw the whole cargo into the sea. I could not 
— no, I cotcld not sacrifice a heart that beat for me alone, to 
gain the very topmost round of the ladder, even if it led up 
to paradise/' 

He spoke as though sorely hurt and angered. None the 
less did the exigencies of society compel him to preserve an 
unmoved coimtenance and an equal tone of voice. 

She knew so well how to manage him ! There were few 
more skilful players at that game, which is essentially ruinous 
to the loser, than Ath^n^e de Mortemar. She gave him one 
of the sugared smiles she could call up at will, and laid her 
gloved hand gently on his sleeve. 

" To possess a woman's confidence," said she, " is to have 
the key of her heart. Henri, I can depend upon you I 
Whoever blames, whoever deserts me, it will not be Henri 
le Blanc!" 

He bowed his head in reply. The simple gesture betrayed 
more of obedience, more of devotion, than if he had thrown 
himself at her feet. 

" I see a future before me," she continued, " that you of 
all men would be the last to darken or destroy. Once 
launched on my career, there is no success to which I cannot 
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aspire. When I rise, monsieur, be sure my friends — those 
I esteem, those I love — will share my elevation. But I 
must obtain a starting-point. I must have space to breathe, 
liberty to expand my wings. Henri, I am going to be 
married." 

No answer. Only another bow, slow and gradual, as if 
under pressure of some overwhelming weight. When he 
lifted his face it was white and drawn, like the face of a man 
who has been dead for an hour. She felt a momentary 
shock, a twinge of compassion and concern. 

** Speak to me, Henri," she whispered. " Don't look like 
that, for the love of heaven ! You must have expected it ; 
you must have known it would come, sooner or later." 

At this game, you see, people are not obliged to stake 
coin of equal value. It seemed a less serious matter to her, 
who was playing counters against gold. Henri, on the con- 
trary, like a true Frenchman, waged his whole fortune, 
capital, income, and all. 

He was a gallant loser, nevertheless, and could see it swept 
away calmly, politely, and without making a scene. 

" I offer my compliments, mademoiselle," said he. ** I 
hope you will be as happy as — as I wish ! " 

The measured tone was creditable to his nerve. Only a 
woman who had learnt its every inflection could have detected 
the tremble in his voice. 

Her own was far less steady. She continued, nevertheless, 
speaking very fast, with that gesticulation of hand and wrist 
he thought so graceful, and knew so well. 

" It is a station that becomes me. It is a home where I 
can shelter without shame. It affords an opening from 
which I see my way to the highest rank, the noblest destiny. 
What would you have? A young girl at our court of 
France is not the Grand Turk, to throw her handkerchief 
amongst the crowd, and choose whom she likes. It would 
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be monstrous, unheard of ! We must not even speak of such 
things ! No ; this has been arranged for me, and I am 
content." 

" Because you love him ?" 

"Because I esteem and regard him. Because I have 

passed my word. Because, because Bah ! Because 

things must be as they are. Monsieur de Montespan is well 
bom, well taught, polite, amiable, discreet. But he is not 
Henri le Blanc." 

It seemed a small crumb of comfort, but it was thro^vn to 
a famished man ; a slender strand of rope, but he snatched 
it eagerly, for the ship was going down under his very feet. 
A week ago, had the rumour reached his ears that Ath^n^e 
could think of bestowing her hand on another, he would 
have laughed at the wild impossibility. But yesterday he 
would liave told himself that, could such an affliction over- 
take hira, nothing would be left but to fall on his sword and 
die. Yet now, when it was come, behold ! he clung to the 
vainest shadow of consolation. Her heart, at least, was 
still his own ; girls were not accountable for falsehood in 
such matters ; ho still held the first place in her affections; 
she sacrificed herself to a sense of duty, and — and life was 
long ; time brought about many changes ; he would never 
give her up, come what might ! So is it ever with mankind 
in shipwreck of the affections. The weakest of swimmers 
struggles somehow to the surface, shakes the water out of 
his eyes, looks about him, and gets his breath. If the jolly- 
boat has capsized, and the pinnace, he constructs a raft, or, 
failing that, gets hold of a cask, a plank, a broken oar, a 
straw ! Morally and physically, nobody goes down without 
an effort. The first impulse of humanity, after the shrewdest 
of blows, is to collect its energies, and persuade Ttself that, 
after all, things might have been worse. 

**You will have new duties," he said, trying to speak 
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calmly, " new cares, new ties and interests. I shall pass 
out of your life as if I had never existed, and before you 
have been married six months you will forget the very name 
of Henri le Blanc/' 

** You must not speak so loud," she answered, for he had 
raised his voice enough to attract the notice of a lady who at 
that instant passed outside the window, attended by some 
half-a-dozen gentlemen. " Do you know who she is ? She 
heard every word you said. Happily, we are safe with 
herr 

The lady did, in fact, turn a fair and graceful head, a pale 
refined face, and an exceedingly piercing glance towards the 
pair, but, observing them engrossed in their own concerns, 
increased her pace, and, with some sally that provoked a 
burst of laughter, diverted the attention of her companions 
from their t6te-d,-tete. 

"Who was it ?" asked Le Blanc, listlessly enough, seeing 
that only one person in the world could interest him to-day. 
" And why is she to be considered so trustworthy ? Simply, 
I suppose, because she is a woman !'* 

He could not repress the sneer. Athen^e accepted it with 
a good-humour that ought to have opened his eyes. 

"There are women, and women," said she. " I am sure of 
sympathy from that one, because she has passed through a 
woman's experience over and over again ! " 

*' Is she, then, so old ?" he asked, glancing after the light 
and well-turned figure as it moved across the lawn. 

"Beauty never grows old," answered Athen^e with a 
mocking laugh ; " and she has been a beauty for fifty years. 
That is Mademoiselle de FEnclos — the woman I envy most 
in the world ! " 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TUE FIRST PRIZE. 

** And why ? " said Henri, less from curiosity than in the 
hope of prolonging his interview with the lady he loved. 

"Listen. I am going to tell you. Do you know her 
history ? It is a fable, a romance, a fairy tale. She pos- 
sesses the one gift for which every woman would be content 
to exchange all others — the power of making herself 
beloved wherever she sets her fancy. The charm, too, seems 
inexhaustible ; or, unless she is much maligned, she would 
have worn it out long ago." 

" Why should you envy her ? Have you not the same 
power yourself ? And is it such an amusing pastime, then, 
to make aU the world as unhappy as you make me ? '* 

She heard, but scarcely heeded. Who shall say how far 
her thoughts had flown P what busy schemes were seething 
in that handsome head ; what a wild ambition was gnawing 
at that wilful, capricious, yet not unpitying heart ? She 
was meditating on the notorious bargain of Ninon de 
TEnclos with the mysterious little man in black, and esti- 
mating the price she would herself be willing to pay for 
his diabolical assistance. 

" It is the strangest story," she continued thoughtfully, 
" and true ; yes, every word of it true. My director 
says so ; and Henri, you know that, whatever my faults, I 
am always a woman who believes. Well, when Mademoiselle 
de TEnclos was still young — two or three years younger 
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than I am now, — ^no compliments, monsieur,— one morning 
her people came to say that a strange gentleman desired to 
see her alone — quite alone — ^not even a maid in the room, 
and insisted with a perseverance that would take no denial. 
Nothing in a justaucorps, I imagine, ever did frighten Made- 
moiselle de TEnclos, and the visitor was admitted without 
further parley. Figure to yourself a little old man, 
dressed in black, grey, wrinkled, with bright burning 
eyes, a villainous expression of countenance, and his head 
on one side. I should have fainted, Henri, I know I 
should ; but not till I heard what he had to say. 

" *Do not alarm yourself,' he began. ' I never do young 
ladies any harm ; quite the reverse. Never mind who I 
am: I was behind the door when you were bom. Your 
destiny is in my hands. You can be the most famous woman 
of your time. I have two gifts reserved on purpose for 
you : make your choice. It lies between a crown of royalty 
and a beauty that shall never fade. You have only to ask. 
Say the word ; which will you have P ' 

" * If I may keep which I like,' she answered, laughing, 
* I will take the beauty that never fades.' 

" She was right, Henri, for surely that was the way to have 
both. Then the little man pulled out a dreadful pocket- 
book, with a black cover and red leaves. 

"* Inscribe your name, mademoiselle,' said he, 'and swear 
secrecy ; I ask no more.' 

" You may believe she promised at once ; and touching her 
on the shoulder with an ivory wand, he made her his little 
speech. 

" ' I give you unfading beauty, and irresistible power over 
the hearts of men. I have been going to and fro on earth 
four thousand years, and have found but four women worthy 
to be so endowed — superb Semiramis, Helen the fair and 
false, dark-browed Cleopatra, and Diane de Poitiers with her 
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golden hair. You, too, shall be admired, sought after, and 
beloved like these. You shall preserve unfailing health, 
unfading youth. At an age when other women are grey 
and wrinkled, you shall bloom at your brightest and your 
best. You shall dazzle the eye ; better still, you shall 
enslave the heart ; and on whomsoever you set your lightest 
fancy, he shall love you to distraction. Farewell ! I shall 
see you once more, many years hence — the day before you 
die!' 

" Then he vanished through the keyhole — up the 
chimney — ^what do I know ? Firm as were her nerves, I 
fancy she never could tell how he took his departure. What 
think you, Henri ? Was it Somelody in person ? Had she 
bargained with the Evil One for her soul ? And yet she is 
not a Huguenot, nor a Jansenist : she goes to mass regularly 
as the King himself. What are you thinking of? You are 
not listening to a word I say." 

" Shall I tell you ? I was thinking the little man in black 
will never come to you. Why should he P I know nothing 
of Semiramis, Helen, Cleopatra. I do not believe in such 
people, but I have seen a picture of the Duchesse de Valen- 
tinois, and so have you. She is not fit to buckle the shoes 
of Mademoiselle de Mortemar. Ath^n^e, Ath^n^e, how I 
wish you could be less beautiful, less winning ! — that I could 
love you less by ever such a little ! I only live in your 
presence; but it is torture — torture, do you understand? 
— and yet a torture I prefer to every happiness elsewhere.'' 

" Do you know that is very well said, and you are more 
than amiable to-day ? " she answered, rising from her seat. 
" You improve, monsieur — don't look hurt — you do improve ; 
and, Henri, take me back to the great hall. I shall not 
forget you : do not think it for an instant. See ! some- 
thing has gone wrong. The £[ing is vexed : I know it by 
the way he carries his head." 

f2 
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While she spoke they were already in the crowd of 
courtiersy who seemed unwilling even to interchange looks 
till the storm that had ruffled their sovereign's brow, usually 
so calm and majestic, should pass away. Louis seemed 
unusually disturbed. He had turned his back in the most 
marked manner on his host ; and, taking his brother's arm, 
led him aside, while he said something in his ear, of which 
the bitterness might be inferred by his emphatic gestures, 
and a peculiar manner in which, when displeased, he swelled 
out and stiffened his figure to its utmost dimensions. Madame, 
too, looked on with a scowl that boded no good for any one 
concerned ; while Fouquet himself, the giver of the feast, 
was covered with confusion. Not all the magnificence of 
his entertainment, the deference of his guests, nor the splen- 
dour of his squirrels, seemed able to restore his self-com- 
mand. It was his own doing. He had braved the storm, 
and at last it broke over his head. 

The minister had been devoting himself openly to 
Mademoiselle de la Valli^re, careless alike of his royal rival's 
disquietude and the coldness, not to say aversion, with which 
his advances were received by the young lady herself. He 
was a busy man : he had no leisure for the romance, scarcely 
for the refinements, of life. His whole time was spent in the 
calculation and expenditure of money. He believed gold 
would buy all ; that it was only a question of figures, and 
that every woman, like every man, had a price. He hazarded 
some remarks to that effect while conversing with Louise, 
and she rose hurriedly from her seat, with a flushed face and 
troubled eye, that showed how deeply she was moved. 

The King, ftirtively watching every turn of her coun- 
tenance, could scarce contain his anger. Madame, who 
already suspected him, was unable to conceal her spite. 
Monsieur, pleasure-loving and good-natured, listened to his 
brother's invectives like one who would fain have been 
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twenty leagues off; and everybody in the circle seemed to 
share his sentiments. It was such a complication as could 
only have originated in such a society at such a period, and 
Ath^n^e took in the situation at a glance. 

She crossed the room to her friend's side, shielding 
Mademoiselle de la Valliere from remark, and covering her 
embarrassment with ready tact. 

The King did not fail to observe this interposition, and 
rewarded it with a gracious smile. 

" They are a pretty pair," observed Monsieur, following 
his brother's glance, and blowing them a kiss from the tips 
of his dainty gloves. " Who can wonder that they meet 
with admiration ? Faith, sire, you are a little hard on your 
purse-bearer ! What would you have ? Blue eyes, black 
eyes, bright eyes, and soft eyes; a man should be triple 
gilt aU over to escape without a scratch in such a court as 
yours I " 

The King laughed, and recovered his good-humour. For 
the present his displeasure seemed appeased. The storm had 
blown over ; but clouds were still gathering on the horizon, 
and his minister's downfall was none the less certain that 
he thought well to reserve it for a more convenient time. 

Madame, too, clearing her brows, and controlling herself, 
not without an effort, accosted him with a profound curtsy. 

"Your Majesty," said she, "must deign to submit your- 
self to my wheel of fortune. It awaits you in the next room." 

" To be broken on it ? " asked the King, laughing, for his 
ill- humour had quickly vanished. 

" Not entirely broken," was the answer, " seeing it is an 
institution of my own. And yet, you know the proverb, 
sire : if there is any truth in it, who ought to be so unfor- 
tunate as your Majesty in games of chance P " 

This with a suppressed sigh, and a glance intended to 
convey as much again as it really meant. 
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Louis bowed low, bade his sister-in-law precede him, 
stole one more look at Mademoiselle de la Yallidre, and 
followed Madame into the next room, where a lottery she 
had organized was going on with much laughter and applause, 
the prizes creating no little excitement, and bursts of merri- 
ment proclaiming from the bystanders an intense apprecia- 
tion of the blanks. 

" You are disturbed, my dear," said Ath<5nee to her friend, 
"and why?" 

The latter was still panting, half in anger, half in fright. 
The flush on her cheek had deepened those blue eyes till she 
looked so lovely that even Mademoiselle de Mortemar, who 
by no means undervalued her own charms, felt a little pang 
of jealousy and mortification. 

"How dared he? — how dared he?" exclaimed Louise. 
" I wish I were a man ! " 

"I wish you were !" replied her friend, honestly enough. 
" But you have not told me all. Bah ! my dear, 'tis a pig ; 
and what can you expect from a pig but a grunt ?" 

" I never encouraged him to grunt at me ! " answered 
the other. " What have I done that he should dare to think 
I could look at him for a moment — I who only implore to be 
let alone ? He has no consideration — not even common polite- 
ness. The man is brutalised. Everybody must have heard 
him. Madame will declare I encouraged him, and they will 
all think so badly of me that I shall die of shame !" 

" All ? That means De Quiches and Bragelone. Believe 
me, my dear, they are too far gone. Nothing you could say 
or do would lower you one hair's breadth in their good 
opinion." 

" I don't ask for their good opinion. I don't want them 
to speak to me, or look at me, or think of me. Ath^n^, it 
if tmkind of you to say so. No, it isn't : you are always 
good, and I trust you as I trust my own heart.*' 
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Mademoiselle de Mortemar smiled. Perhaps she thought 
this implicit confidence misplaced in both instances, and 
changed the subject without delay. 

" You are very well dressed, Louise. I make you my 
compliments on the colour of your ribbons. Do you know 
they match your eyes, my dear, and the bows somebody 
wears on his sleeves ? " 

Mademoiselle de la Valli^re turned scarlet. It chanced, 
perhaps less entirely by accident than either would have 
protested, that on more than one occasion the trimmings of 
this young lady's dress and the bows on his Majesty's 
sleeves had corresponded to a shade. This happy coinci- 
dence aflForded each of them some vague gratification incom- 
prehensible, but to those who are putting ofi* for the first 
time on the placid lake that empties itself into the rushing 
river that leads to the reef, the bar, the quicksands, and the 
stormy sea. 

" I did not notice," answered Louise hurriedly, which was 
false ; " but I love this colour best of all, and wear it when- 
ever I can," which was true enough. 

" We shall have an opportunity of comparing your mutual 
tastes," replied the other mischievously, " for I see the crowd 
falling back before his Majesty in the doorway. And, Louise, 
don't look as if you were going to faint. Here he comes." 

The King was indeed advancing towards them with his 
deliberate and gracefiil step, looking about as if in search of 
some particular person, and carrying a costly bracelet in his 
hand. The courtiers watched his movements eagerly. 
Madame, never doubting he would offer the ornament to 
herself, assumed an air of simplicity and unconsciousness 
obviously put on for the occasion. 

With an ambitious character, spoiled, it may be, by the 
servility and adulation of those about her, this princess could 
not bear to see the slightest notice accorded to any one but 
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herself. She was less a jealous woman than one rapacious of 
admiration, and in every society insisted on being the first 
object of attention. If relegated to the second place, she 
soon made the society understand its atmosphere would be 
darkened by a storm. 

The King passed her without stopping. Row by row he 
threaded several lines of ladies, till he reached the chairs 
occupied by Louise and Ath^n^e, who rose to receive him 
with profound curtsies, which he answered by as respectful a 
bow. 

He smiled good-humouredly in her friend's face, but turned 
grave while he laid the bracelet gently in the hands of Louise, 
who was ready to sink with confusion, awe, and the wild 
delight of being near him — so near that she touched him 
with her dress. 

"It is magnificent, sire," she murmured, returning, after 
examining, the precious stones, as if they had been brought 
her only to admire. 

" Nay, mademoiselle," replied the King, with one of those 
glances that made her thrill and tremble all over, "after 
lying in such beautiful hands, the bracelet shall never return 
to mine." 

And, with another low bow, he left her ; proud, happy, 
but frightened out of her wits. 

She could not understand, though Ath^n^e saw clearly, 
why, during the rest of the entertainment, she became an 
object of marked civility and attention from every one about 
the court. She was presented, at their express desire, to 
illustrious personages who had never condescended to notice 
her before ; great ministers whispered in her ear the petty 
scandals and small talk of the hour ; old generals bowed to 
her with feeble knees, and paid her antiquated compliments 
that wearied her exceedingly. More than one ambassador 
thought it his duty to measure the wit of " this little girl 
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with blue eyes," destined^ as lie foresaw, to make another 
complication in his delicate task, and resolved to start a 
courier that very night with dispatches to his government. 
Even the ladies crowded round, admiring her dress, her new 
bracelet, her face, her figure, and all that was hers. She 
gave little attention to the mystery, for her thoughts were 
far away ; nevertheless, it puzzled her — she could not make 
it out. 

Being a woman, she understood it better, perhaps, when 
the time came for her dismissal, and she swept her final 
curtsy to Madame before that great lady retired for the night. 

" What is the matter, my dear ? " said the Princess, with 
a jarring laugh that made the little term of affection sound 
more bitter than a curse. "You are not yourself this 
evening ; you look as if you were dreaming. You must be 
in love ! '* 



CHAPTER IX. 

SLOW TORTURE. 

As the King's interference had prevented their fighting, 
it was obvious that the Marquis de Bragelone and Count 
de Ghiiches must dine together on the first opportunity. 
Dining in the middle of the seventeenth century was a very 
elaborate affiiir. Gentlemen sat down at an early hour in 
the afternoon, and seldom rose, if their avocations permitted 
the indulgence, till it was time for supper. The leisure thus 
spent in conversation over the wine-cup was necessarily pro- 
ductive of that personal gossip which may be called scandal, 
and though men talked about horses, as they do to-day, for 
a space of time that could be calculated to a minute, yet, 
when their brains became heated, they invariably diverged 
to the only subjects they considered equally interesting — ^luck 
at the gaming-table, and the smiles of the other sex. 

Every poet who writes about wine insists on its power to 
stimulate the imagination. The most hopeless and inveterate 
of prosers seems quickened by that spur in the head, which 
is proverbially worth two in the heel ; and the dullest fancy 
cannot but borrow a tinge of warmer colour from the glass. 
What, then, was likely to be its efiect on the keen southern 
vivacity, the warm southern blood, of Count de Quiches ? 

That young nobleman, dining at the quarters of the Mar- 
quis de Bragelone, sat in the place of honour on his host's 
right hand. One or two courtiers and some half-dozen 
officers of the Gardes Fran9aises completed the party. Good 
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company, good cheer, above all, good wine, had raised the 
spirits of the guests to their highest pitch. Everybody 
talked at once; and Count de Quiches, laughing, gesticu- 
lating, flourishing his glass, out-drank and out-talked the 
rest. He seemed to overflow with mirth, good-fellowship, 
and enthusiasm. He quafied off his wine to their health ; 
he paid them extravagant compliments; he respected, he 
admired, he embraced them all. They were his brothers in 
arms — Frenchmen could not but be brothers in arms ; they 
were the finest of soldiers, the best of comrades, the bravest 
of the brave. He felt but one regret, that he never had the 
honour to serve — ^what ? To die on the field of glory in the 
ranks of the Gardes Fran9aises. 

A young sub-lieutenant, who traced his lineage from those 
royal houses that enriched the blood of Montmorency, threw 
his arms round the Count's neck, kissed him on both cheeks, 
and burst into tears. Great applause ; glasses broken, and 
calls for more wine. 

"You pay us a high compliment," said De Bragelone. 
"No soldier should be a better judge of courage and conduct 
than the Count de Guiches. But he seems to forget that 
for brave men nothing is impossible ; and if he is really 
desirous of joining our ranks, the King's favour and a heavy 
purse of gold will attain his object without the trouble of 
serving a single campaign ! '' 

"Good! 'Tis an idea!" exclaimed the other. "Give 
me some wine. Your health, Bragelone. Ah, rogue! I 
thought to love you dearly as an adversary ; yet I love you 
better as a friend. But no ; I might, indeed, purchase a 
regiment of the Guard with so many pieces of gold. The 
regiment would be called by my name ; I should come on 
parade as its colonel ; I should answer for its appearance, its 
discipline, its efficiency under arms ; I should draw the pay, 
too, after many deductions. But its fame, its illusions, its 
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servicesy exploits, campaigns, the traditions of its glory — 
these must be paid for with blood ; and in these I should 
have no part. Believe me, gentlemen, money cannot buy 
honour ! " 

"It can buy a woman's fast enough!" observed Mont- 
morency, whose stammer obtained for his remarks an attention 
that their own value scarce deserved. 

" I will back good looks against it," replied a handsome 
lad of nineteen, stroking with complacency the moustache 
that had not yet come. 

"Or notoriety," said another, sending the ball round, 
which was not suffered to drop amongst his comrades. 

" Or novelty." 

" Or contradiction." 

" Or jealousy." 

"Or sheer caprice that fancies a hump like Luxem- 
burg's." 

" Or ambition pure and simple, that aims at a crown, and 
covets it none the less because it binds the noblest brow and 
sets off the handsomest face in the whole court." 

The last speaker was De Quiches, who, having started the 
subject, and listened to the opinions of the company with 
edifying gravity, now pulled himself together, as it were, 
and shook his head, more in sorrow than in anger, perhaps 
— more in liquor than either. 

De Bragelone winced. What made him think of a leafy 
glade, a dusty coach, a summer sun, and a pack of stag- 
hounds baying round their deer in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau P 

" We are all friends here," continued De Quiches. "What 
do I say P Friends ! We are comrades, we are brothers ; 
we have no secrets one from the other. What ! We have 
served together against the enemies of France. We laugh 
together ; we drink together ; we weep together. Yes, our 
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tears drop in the same glass. I open my heart to you all ; I 
make you sharers in my sorrow, my despair. De Bragelone, 
my distinguished and amiable colonel, — gentlemen, my bro- 
thers, I challenge your sympathy. Nevertheless, confidences 
must be respected ; we are men of honour. Shall I tell you 
a story ? Shall I speak to you in a parable ?" 

"Tell it, tell it! Fill your glass and speak out!'' 
exclaimed one and all, while De Bragelone inwardly cursed 
the strength of his Burgundy, and its effects on the garrulity 
of his guest. 

" I am a man of simple pleasures, chaste and quiet pur- 
suits," continued the Count, looking round him with shining 
eyes and a flushed face. ** Others may love pomp and mag- 
nificence, gold and embroidery, satin and brocade to wear, 
Chambertin to drink : such is not my character. Could I 
follow my own tastes, I would walk afoot, plant vegetables 
in my garden, dress in homespun, and quench my thirst 
v^ith water from the spring. You understand, my friends, a 
man cannot always do as he likes ; and, in good truth, such 
Burgundy as this. is not to be despised. To your healths, 
gentlemen ! What was I saying ? In my researches after 
the pure, the pastoral, the simple, I chanced to find a 
little modest flower. What shall I call it P A forget-me- 
not — yes, a forget-me-not, because of its eyes of blue- 
growing fresh and beautiful in the crevice of a garden wall. 
I had only to stoop — I who speak to you — and ready to 
my hand I might have gathered such an exotic as a prince 
would be proud to wear on his breast. I preferred to 
look and long, and stretch my arms towards the little blue 
flower on the garden wall. Was it a foUy? Was it a 
caprice ? What do I know ? On my honour, gentlemen, it 
was too strong for me, and I could not help myself. It grew 
out of reach — just out of reach. When I stood on tiptoe I 
could touch it, barely touch it, and that was all. Why did 
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I not leap, say you, and pluck it down with a wrench ? Ah, 
gentlemen ! I might have crushed and soiled the beauty of 
that modest little flower. And yet sometimes I wish I had. 
What was the result of my forbearance, my delicacy? 
Why, this : one day while I was stretching every limb to 
gain one inch, just one more inch of height, there came a 
taller man than me, and gathered my flower easily from the 
wall, and took it away with him, perhaps but to make one 
in a posy of many others, — ^who knows ? I only know that I 
shall never see my forget-me-not blooming for me again ! 
What matter? Mine to-day, yours to-morrow. 'Tis the 
fortune of war, comrades. Let us drink one more glass." 

The guests looked in each other's faces, with raised eye- 
brows and covert smiles. To Montmorency and his young 
companions the Coimt's parable was easy of solution. De 
Guiches was drunk, and there was an end of it ! But, for De 
Bragelone, every word had fallen on his heart like a drop of 
molten lead. He was not blind to the Count's declared 
admiration of Mademoiselle de la Valliere, — its ardour had, 
indeed, been the origin of their quarrel and subsequent friend- 
ship ; nor was ho able to divest himself of certain maddening 
suspicions that a greater and more formidable rival than 
Count de Ghiiches had lately entered the field. He argued 
over and over again that it was absurd, imlikely, impossible, 
the shadow of a shade. One smile on the face he loved 
would brighten all his sadness into sunshine ; yet none the 
less did he chafe and brood over his misgivings, till the 
poison saturated his system, and the iron entered into his 
soul. 

The party broke up noisily enough, and in the confusion 
of leave-taking, the embraces, the farewells, the searching for 
hats, and buckling on of swords, their host's preoccupation 
escaped notice from his guests. They had spent a pleasant 
afternoon. De Bragelone was the prince of entertainers. 
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and De Guiches, always good company, had to-day been 
better company than usual. Some were for duty, some were 
engaged elsewhere to supper, and one had a rendezvous of 
which he made no secret. The Marquis found himself alone 
with forebodings that only seemed darker for their con- 
trast with the hilarity of his friends. The wine that made 
them gay had sunk him in despondency. He was gloomy, 
even morose. He walked to the window, scowled at the 
summer sunset, traversed the room with impatient strides, 
finally resolved to speak with Henri le Blanc at once, and 
urge on that somewhat indifierent brother the prudence of 
removing his sister from the dangers of a, court. 

Le Blanc, who, much to his own satisfaction, had flowered 
into a Black Mousquetaire of the most characteristic type, 
was restoring nature in his own quarters with a bowl of 
soup and a bottle of wine, after twenty-four hours on guard 
in the halls and corridors of the palace. He, too, had an 
aching heart hid away under his gold-laced justaucorps and 
his embroidered shirt. Nevertheless he found a ready wel- 
come and a frank smile for his old comrade, whom he greeted 
with a swaggering cordiality quite en mousquetaire. 

The Marquis seemed uneasy ; his replies were short and 
embarrassed ; he talked about the weather, th e King's unfailing 
punctuality, the uniforms of the gardes de corps, Henri got 
up and closed the door, which was ajar. 

" What is it, my friend ? " said he. " You will not eat, 
neither will you drink. You have dined, you say, and with 
a merry party, yet you are not gay; on the contrary, I 
have seldom seen you so sad, so preoccupied. Ah, rogue ! 
I have it. You bring me the length of his weapon. You 
have an aflSur on hand. You ask me to take him a cartel. 
Leave it to me, and it will arrange itself in a quarter of an 
hour. With brave men those matters can run alone. Yet 
no. I am stupid ; I am pig-headed. You are not the man 
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to look grave for a fencing-bout; yon love steel too well. 
It must be a difficulty of money. That is another matter. 
See, Marquis, I won fifty crowns at the King's table last 
night. They are in this purse. It is yours ; take it, my dear 
Marquis. No ? You shake your head. I am beat : I am 
puzzled. I can guess no more." 

"Henri, Henri," repKed the other gravely, "your 
thoughts run upon nothing but duelling and gambling. 
There are afiairs in life far more important than a thrust in 
tierce or a winning card at lansquenet." 

He paused. How should he approach the subject ? He 
had not realised the difficulty of his task till now. 

" I cannot think it ! " said Henri. " The one makes life 
respectable ; the other finishes it with decency. We have 
our necessities ; and they must be supplied. By cards when 
we want money ; by wine when we want wit ; by a turn on 
the turf with the sharps when we want exercise. This is to 
go through the world en mousquetaire." 

" Wine and steel we cannot do without," answered the 
Marquis ; " but cards, Henri, will be your ruin, — they will 
strip the lace off* your imiform, and the honour from your 
name. Stick to them long enough, and they will leave you 
at last without a character or a coat to your back. They are 
the devil's picture-books, and I wish I could burn every pack 
in France ! " 

Henri laughed. " The very words : precisely what Louise 
said the last time I saw her." 

" It was of your sister I came to speak," continued De 
Bragelone, with so much emotion in his voice that the 
other never doubted he was about to make a proposal of 
marriage in due form, and reflected whether, as head of the 
family, he ought not to accept it conditionally, without 
prejudice to the more ambitious projects that were opening 
on her career. In his consultations with Ath^^ de Morte- 
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mar, that £su*-seeing young lady had not failed to enlarge 
on the advantages likely to accrue from his Majesty's 
obvious admiration of Mademoiselle de la ValliSre, reminding 
him that the Queen was mortal, like other women, and 
insisting on the splendid future attainable by a man of spirit 
and enterprise, brother-in-law to the King of France. 

"Of my sister. Marquis?" repeated Henri cordially. 
"There is no man to whom I would listen more readily 
on a subject that interests me so much." 

"You love her?" continued De Bragelone in troubled 
accents. 

" The question is not of my loving her," thought Henri ; 
but he answered, " Of course I do ! " readily enough. 

" Then take her away from the court ! " exclaimed 
De Bragelone. "Send her home to her mother at once. 
Believe me, Henri, this is no place for a young girl so 
beautiful, so innocent, so simple-minded. You might as 
well leave a dove unprotected in a cage of night-hawks." 

" How unprotected. Marquis ? " asked the other, colouring. 
" Has she not always her brother ? It seems to me that 
I can be trusted to defend the honour of the Le Blancs." 

" Do not be angry with me," pleaded the Marquis, sorely 
troubled to feel his interference was not taken in good part. 
"It is the deep interest with which your sister inspires 
me, the respect and admiration I entertain for her charac- 
ter, that make me so officious, so presuming. Henri, Henri, 
can you not see that the King himself is captivated by her 
grace, her beauty — above all, the charm of her manner, the 
guileless simplicity of her disposition ? I tell you he is only 
waiting for a favourable moment to throw himself at her feet ! " 

" And what then. Monsieur le Marquis ? " asked the other, 
with a certain stiffiiess of bearing that denoted defence, if not 
defiance. 

"Are you blind, Henri?" expostulated the other, with 

G 
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tears in his eyes. " Do you not see the future— the result P 
Surely, surely that angel of light and purity is worthy of a 
better fete I " 

" We are an old family," answered Henri proudly, " but 
it is no disgrace even for the Le Blancs to ally themselves 
with the royal house of France. Pardon me, Marquis, if I 
observe that this conversation has gone far enough. Your 
advice is, no doubt, friendly, but it is also superfluous. No 
king ever crowned shall do Mademoiselle de la Valliere 
wrong; and permit me to say, you scarcely accord me 
justice when you infer that I cannot take care of my sister's 
honour as of my own. Let us speak of something else, 
monsieur, or wish each other good night." 

** Good night, then," said De Bragelone sorrowfully, and 
returned to his quarters feeling he had done more harm than 
good. 



CHAPTER X. 

BROKEN ON THE WHEEL. 

" The Queen-motlier, Ath^n^e ! I shall die of fright I I 
have never been alone with her in my life." 

Mademoiselle de la Yallidre seemed much disturbed. Her 
friend noticed the girl's agitation with a pitying smile. 

"There is no fear of her being alone," she answered; 
^* Madame is there also. Of the two, I think Anne of Austria 
the less formidable adversary ; though, for my part, I should 
not be the least afraid of both together." 

" Could you not come with me, Ath^n^e P I should be 
happier if you were at my side." 

"Bah! my dear, you provoke me with your want of 
enterprise. You mtist be a feeble player if you dare not 
trust your luck with the winning card in your hand. I 
would play him so boldly if I held the king! My poor 
frightened Louise, I can guess why they want you.'* 

The blush that had risen to the other's temples died away, 
and she began to tremble. 

"What shall I do?" she murmured. "What shall I 
say P Counsel me, Ath^nee. Do you think they will take 
me to task about him ? " 

" You are to be broken on the wheel, my dear, that is all. 
It's your own fault if you let them fasten you down for the 
torture. I know well what they mean. They send you an 
invitation, which is neither more nor less than a command. 
It is like an order for admission to the Bastille ; there is no 

g2 
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excuse, and there is no escape. I have heard a surgeon say 
that of the many wounds he had dressed — pike, sabre, gun- 
shot, what you will — the sorest were inflicted by a woman's 
tongue. And all your armour of proof, poor dear, is a little 
muslin and some starch ; yet in your hand is a weapon that 
would insure victory if you dared only use it. How I wish 
it was for me to fight the battle, with the same advantages ! 
Ha ! you should see me fence and traverse to some purpose. 
I would undertake in one pass to disarm that old serpent, 
and to run Madame through the body in another. Listen, 
Louise : will you be guided by me ? But, first, speak the 
truth. Do you really love him ? I mean, tenderly, devotedly, 
foolishly, like a milkmaid ? " 

" Better than my life," was the answer. 

" Then I cannot help you," replied Athen^e, " and I pity 
you from the bottom of my heart." 

Too true. The light in her blue eyes alone would have 
vouched for the sincerity of her confession. Louise de la 
Valliere had, indeed, merged her whole being in his, whose 
only defect seemed the splendour of his position, and whom 
she would have adored as imreservedly, and far more happily, 
had he been a peasant instead of a king. 

It was the old story. To use the stilted metaphors of her 
own time, the little god of love had flown in at the windows 
of her eyes, and established his sovereignty in her heart. 
There indeed, like a child on a writing-table, he made sad 
havoc of all within reach. That which had once been orderly, 
useful, well arranged, became a desolation and a waste — 
a scene of riot and confusion, with the urchin laughing 
triumphant in the midst. It was not the work of a day, nor of 
a week. She had wept and prayed, battled and resisted ; yet, 
time by time, she grew weaker, fonder, and fainter of heart. 
There were so many auxiliaries on the other side, such 
treacherous allies on her own. There was uncertainty, there 
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was propinquity, there was restraint^ just galling enough, to 
make the rebound delightful when it was taken off. There 
was gratified vanity, of course, though of this she had little, 
as of ambition none whatever ; and, above all, there was the 
mystic property — inexplicable, irrational, and irresistible — 
that makes of one face the whole solar system for its wor- 
shipper, and all the rest of the universe a blank. 

To see him the centre of his splendid court, and feel that, 
while she must not approach nor address him, a glance, a 
gesture, the turn of a hand, the knot of a ribbon, made for 
them a language far more eloquent than speech ; to know 
that, in council with his ministers, in deliberations afiecting 
the fate of Europe, her image could cheer and lighten his 
labour (he had told her so a hundred times), as a gleam of 
sunshine illuminates the brown landscape of the ploughman's 
toil ; to be sure that, whatever little misunderstanding might 
arise during the day — and people in love are very hard and 
unjust towards each other — ^neither (for this was their mutual 
agreement) would go to rest till it was cleared away ; — all 
this was delightM as it was dangerous; but, by her own 
confession, the happiest moments of her life — those in which 
she drank deepest of the poison that destroyed her — ^were 
brought by the summer evenings, when, in attendance on 
Madame, she drove out with other maids of honour, and the 
King, on horseback, flitted here and there amongst them like 
a butterfly in a garden of flowers. If the tramp of his horse's 
feet, if the flutter of his plumes on the breeze, possessed a 
sweet and indescribable charm, what must have been the 
efiect of his enamoured bearing, his soft whispers, and the 
tender glances of those blue eyes that haunted her even in 
her dreams P 

He was so careful, too, of her comfort, of her good name ; 
so prudent, so judicious, so sympathetic with her very 
thoughts; never provoking remark by his attentions, yet 
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never allowing her to feel she was neglected — ^least of all, in 
favour of another. What wonder that a true, tender, and 
generous young heart gave itself to him unreservedly ; or that 
the time arrived at last when this precaution, this self-denial, 
seemed irksome and superfluous — ^when this subservient 
suitor became an exacting and somewhat imperious lord P 

The first flavour of the cup that most of us have to drain 
is sweet and intoxicating, no doubt, but there are bitter 
drops to be tasted long before we come to the dregs. None 
are, perhaps, so bitter to a woman as the reproaches of her 
own sex, and of these poor Louise was now about to drink 
her fill. 

Beautifully dressed, but with a precision strictly accord- 
ing to the rules of etiquette, she made her way to the apart- 
ments of the Queen-mother, was received in an ante-room 
by two of her ladies, and, trembling firom head to foot, 
found herself, she scarcely knew how, in presence of the 
woman she most dreaded in the world. 

Queen-consort, queen-regent, and queen-mother, Anne of 
Austria had so long played her part as the greatest lady in 
Europe, that an austere dignity, a self-possessed and severe 
majesty of bearing, had become her second nature. At three- 
score years and more, she retained traces of that beauty 
for which, in her prime of womanhood, she had been as cele- 
brated as for her cunning, her daring, and her iron strength 
of will. The dark eyes flashed even now with some- 
thing of the fire that had kindled Mazarin into courage. 
The stately figure had lost none of the pride that could 
move serenely through treachery, riot, and rebellion in the 
wars of the Fronde. Her fresh and delicate complexion 
showed no more signs of age than of the fatal malady which 
even then was drawing out her death-warrant. The hand 
that had signed treaties was still white ; the arm that had 
swayed a sceptre, mercilessly on occasion, as if it had been a 
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Bword, was still round and beautiM; but long years of 
sovereignty, the habit of command, had rendered this mature 
Juno rather a goddess to be worshipped at a respectful dis- 
tance than a woman to be approached and loved. 

With all her perceptions sharpened by fear, Louise took 
in the situation at a glance — the grey satin draperies on the 
walls, the wood carvings, the shining floor, the diamond- 
paned windows closely fastened, the faint odour of patchouli 
pervading the apartment, the Queen-mother erect and rigid 
in a high-backed chair, Madame with scowling brow seated 
by her side, and three or four ladies in waiting standing near 
the door. 

At a sign from her Majesty, these curtsied one by one, 
and withdrew. 

Thus left alone with her judges, the girl's heart began to 
beat, and her head to swim. Through all her discomfiture, 
however, there was present a certain subtle sense of humour, 
of the mirth with which Ath^nde's mischievous eyes would 
have regarded the whole transaction, and a firm resolve that, 
whatever confessions might be forced from her, she would in 
no way compromise the King. Anne of Austria, measuring 
her from head to foot with an air of scornful displeasure, 
accosted the culprit in her iciest tones. 

"So here you are, my dear, at last. Have you any idea, 
young lady, why we sent for you ? " 

" It's coming now,*' thought Louise, more dead than alive, 
but she summoned up courage enough to answer — 

"None whatever, madame. I am only waiting your 
Majesty's orders to obey them." 

" Very submissive indeed ! " broke in the Duchesse 
d'Orl^ans. "We are not to be imposed on, mademoiselle, 
I can tell you, by these airs of innocence and simplicity. It 
is horrible ; it is disgusting I " 

" Submission is never out of place," said the Queen-mother 
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loftily, *' and I am glad to find obedience promised so readily 
where I had no reason to look for it. This will save a world 
of trouble, as we need not repeat the same story over and 
over again. Mademoiselle de la Valliere, what is the 
matter, child? I must insist that we are not to make a 
scene ! " 

Anne of Austria may have recalled for a moment her own 
reverses and humiliations, may have felt some little twinge 
of compunction that softened her bearing ever such a little ; 
for the girl's overstrung nerves had given way, and she 
burst into tears. 

Madame was less pitiful. "This affectation serves no 
purpose," said she. "We are not gentlemen, to be deceived 
by red eyes and a wet pocket-handkerchief. Keep your tears 
for the King, mademoiselle : they cannot impose on any one 
here!" 

It was a cruel taunt, but served to brace the victim's 
courage, while the mention of that dear name, even at such 
a juncture, modified in some degree its venom and its sting. 
She took no heed of her enemy, but addressed the Queen- 
mother firmly and respectfully. 

" Excuse me, madame, I have yet to learn my faidt, and 
how I may repair it." 

" I am not going to make a proces-verbal/* replied Anne of 
Austria, " nor do I choose to enter into an argument with a 
maid of honour. It is enough for you to know my decision : 
you can no longer remain at court." 

** But, madame ! " stammered Louise. " How ? Why ? 
What have I said ? what have I done ? " 

" There cannot be two Queens of France," was the cold 
reply. " I have nothing to add. You will return home at 
once, under the care of a fitting person. You may go now ; 
but first thank Madame for all her kindness, and accept your 
dismisftal formallv from her service." 
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The Queen-mother rose as if to conclude the interview. 
Louise looked from one lady to the other, speechless with 
dismay. 

She was not to escape, however, without undergoing a last 
humiliation. The Duchesse d'Orleans could not forbear a 
parting blow, even though her enemy was down. As Louise, 
moved by force of habit, and not knowing where to turn, 
advanced to kiss her hand, in token of farewell, she waved 
her away scornfully, and addressed herself to the Queen- 
mother. 

" Let us only get rid of this little viper ! " said Madame, 
" and I can dispense with the rest. I never wish to see nor 
hear of her again ! '* 

Then the two royal ladies turned their backs on her, and 
she felt that she was dismissed, degraded, disgraced. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE MAN ^VHO LOVED HER. 

Louise returned to her own apartments more dead than 
alive, smarting with shame and anger, conscious of unjust 
humiKation, and a prey to the most profound despair. It 
was all over, then ! The flower that seemed to blow so 
hopefully had been blighted before its prime. Soiled, 
withered, broken, who would care to gather it now ? It 
was hard to have done with hope, to have abjured the 
future, to have lived out a life, at nineteen ! 

Where must she go? To whom would they send her, 
these two merciless women, with their imperious gestures 
and cold cruel eyes P How could she return, disgraced and 
dishonoured, to the fond mother who trusted her so im- 
plicitly, who believed so firmly in her modesty, her 
principles, and her pride ? How could she face the keen- 
eyed, choleric uncle, who would reprove her as a churchman, 
and reproach her as a relative, that she had so failed in 
her duty to the proud family name of Le Blanc P But 
perhaps this was not the punishment intended. Anne of 
Austria spoke of her removal under the care of some 
fitting person ; that person might never conduct her home, 
— she had heard of such things. Already the Bastille had 
become a word of fear; already its grim and frowning 
walls enclosed more than one of those lifelong secrets 
for which it was hereafter to be celebrated. Her young 
companions, even now, would tell each other, in frightened 
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whispers, tales of such mystery and horror relating to that 
gaol-fortress as curdled their young blood, and made them 
afraid to look over their shoulders in the dark corridors on 
their way to bed ; how splendid courtiers, beautiful young 
ladies, returning from ball or banquet, might at any time 
be accosted by a tall figure in black, booted, belted, plumed, 
and masked, who would politely usher them into a coach 
bearing the royal arms, and guarded by an escort of Black 
Musketeers, also masked ; how that coach would be driven 
swiftly away in a certain direction ; and how the splendid 
courtiers, the beautiful young ladies, would never be seen 
nor heard of again. 

Was she too destined for such a living death, and would 
the King sufier her to be so buried and so forgotten — her 
Louis, who had sworn he loved her, and in whom she 
believed as in her own soul P Yes, it must be so ; she had 
doubtless ofiended him, and he had resolved on her punish- 
ment; or, worse still, she had been supplanted in his 
affections, and a rival had compassed her destruction. Ah ! 
if it were thus, then would she indeed wish to live no 
longer. "Welcome suffering, torture, oblivion! "Welcome 
the Bastille ! "Welcome the tomb ! 

Yet even now, sorrow-laden, ashamed, and terror-stricken, 
she sank into a waking dream, of which the central figure 
was that royal lover, round whom all her fancies revolved. 
Eeclining in an easy-chair, exhausted by suffering, the 
tears wet on her cheek, in the hush of evening, in the 
solitude of her own apartment, she recalled each look, each 
word, each gesture, of one whom, though he might slay her, 
she felt constrained to love. She had heard that, when 
people were about to die, their past came before them with 
marvellous clearness, and thought her own end must be 
near, so vividly did she realise a hundred little trifles of 
her short and happy life—the chestnuts at Oh&teau de Blois, 
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and the Eang passing under their shade, ere he mounted to 
pursue the journey that gained him his Spanish bride ; 
the court at Fontainebleau, and the King moving amongst 
his nobility like a god ; the Dance of the Seasons in that 
theatre by the lake, and the King outshining his companions, 
bright and beautiful as day; the chase in the forest, a 
summer sun glinting among the leaves, a blue sky over- 
head, a cavalcade blazing with gold, and the King on a white 
horse ; the thunder-storm, the sheltering beech, and the 
King ; the evening drives, the entertainment at Vaux, the 
costly bracelet, and the King, and the King, and the King ; 
lastly, the covert glances, the low whispers, the stolen 
interviews, so dear, so dangerous, and the loving secret kept 
so carefully between herself and the King. 

Then she awoke to a sense of the loneliness, the misery, of 
her position. If he deserted her, where had she a friend left ? 
And yet it seemed impossible he could be so perfidious, so 
hard of heart ! Surely he would feel some remorse if 
he knew how she suffered ; surely he would come to the 
rescue if he could see her now. Oh for one glance of 
those fond blue eyes, one word in that low, deep, tender 
voice ! She would throw herself into his arms then and 
there, bidding him take her away, to do with her what he 
would. 

The apartments of Mademoiselle de la Valliere, in the 
same wing with those of Madame, looked into a quadrangle 
of the court. A balcony, supported by iron pillars wrought 
into many fantastic devices of crowns and fleur-de-lys, ran 
outside her windows. It seemed quite possible, though it 
required considerable activity, for an expert climber to 
attain this balcony, and look into her very chamber. Never- 
theless, her consternation was extreme when, turning in her 
chair, she observed, through the open casement, that a man's 
figure stood there, erect and motionless, the outline of his 
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arms, head, and shoulders brought into relief against the 
fast-fading twilight of an evening sky. 

For one moment fear was in the ascendant, and with 
difficulty she repressed a scream, while an image of the 
coach, the musketeers, and the gloomy gateway of the 
Bastille flashed across her brain. In the next, love gained 
the mastery, and murmuring, " It is thyself, then, my king ! 
my own ! " she rushed to meet him, with fond arms extended, 
and her heart flying in welcome to her lips. 

"You are disappointed, mademoiselle, and I am the 
cause," said a deep reproachful voice, as she stopped short 
with open mouth and fixed eyes, erect and rigid, like a 
woman turned to stone. " Oh, Louise, Louise ! it is all too 
true, then, and my punishment is greater than I can bear." 

While he spoke De Bragelone passed through the window 
and stood before her, stem, pale, and haggard, looking ex- 
ceedingly unlike an enterprising gallant who had scaled 
the bower of his ladye-love. 

She recovered herself in a breath, none the less demurely, 
perhaps, for her disappointment. 

" Your visit, monsieur, is unexpected," she said ; "pardon 
me if I add unprecedented, both for the time and manner in 
which you have chosen to intrude on my solitude. But I 
am friendless now, and disgraced. Any one may insult me 
with impunity." 

Then she burst into tears, hiding her face in her 
hands. 

He felt sorely agitated and perplexed ; this was so dif- 
ferent from what he expected — a line of defence so completely 
out of character with the attack. Coldness, surprise, re- 
proaches, he anticipated ; but a burst of grief like this 
immanned and put him to confusion in its very helplessness. 
" Louise, Louise," said he, gently taking her hands, " you 
are in trouble, in distress. Is it possible that I can be 
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80 unwelcome— I who would die to servo you — ^who am 
the oldest and truest of your friends P '* 

" An old friend, monsieur," she returned with spirit, ** is 
always welcome ; but he should come in at the door." 

" And a new lover at the window/* he returned bitteriy. 
'' I understand you, mademoiselle ; and yet, oh ! Louise, is 
it too late P Even if your happiness is gone, can we not 
save your foture — ^your honour, your good name P " 
. "By what right do you speak to me in such a tone. 
Monsieur le Marquis ? *' 

" By the right of truth ; by the right of compassion ; 
by the right of unswerving constancy and undying love. 
Have you forgotten the little lame girl at Blois, and the 
boy who bsked no better than to spend every minute of 
his holiday by the couch on which she layp At least 
when we were children, Louise, we loved each other 
dearly.'' 

"I know I was horribly scolded on your account. I 
know I ought never to have read one of your schoolboy 
letters. Heavens! I laugh when I think of them, in 
writing half an inch long ! The only unkind words my 
mother ever spoke to me were about you. Enough ! you 
compromised me even then, Monsieur le Marquis, and see 
how you would compromise me now ! " 

Her tone was softened, and in the kind .blue eyes there 
lurked a sparkle of mirth, not wholly quenched by tears. 

"Nay, mademoiselle," he returned, "do not say so, do 
not think so for an instant. Had I come to your apart- 
ments openly at noonday, a thousand tongues would have 
chattered freely to your disparagement, and to-morrow 
Madame herself might have put you to shame before the 
whole court. But no one has seen me at the door, in the 
passages, on the staircase ; and malice herself would protest 
I could not have visited you to-night." 
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" In good truth, monsieur^ I am at a loss to comprehend, 
how you found yourself on the balcony without wings." 

He smiled sadly. ''I am the only man at court," said 
he, " who would not answer you with some jargon about Venus 
and Gupid and the wings of Love. I cannot prate nor 
turn fine phrases to-night, for my heart is heavy within me." 

" That makes your ascent the more remarkable." 

"Tou can jest, Louise. All the better; you were in no 
jesting mood when I came in. No; the affair is quite 
simple. My own regiment is on guard. I posted the sentry 
twenty paces farther off your windows than usual, and not 
a living creature knows I am here but yourself." 

" I dare say your men are well used to such changes, and 
take little notice of these clamberings in the dark of their 
colonel?" 

She felt some strong appeal was coming, some outburst of 
passion or reproach, and was woman enough to put the 
awful moment off as long as possible. 

They were standing by the window when he entered; 
there was no light in the room, and the flush of sunset had 
already faded into darkness, but she could see that his eyes 
were troubled, and his face was very pale. 

" It is no question of my men, nor of their officers," was 
his answer. " I arrived here at great risk, and with much 
difficulty. Tou may imagine I did not come for nothing. 
Louise, were it possible for the dead to rise, I believe the 
motive that brought me to-night would have drawn me out 
of my grave. Pardon ! I cannot command myself where 
I feel so strongly. I desire to be calm, polite, reasonable. 
Mademoiselle, will you hear me ? " 

"Monsieur, I have no choice." 

" Then pay attention, and do not think that I am here 
only to heap on you the reproaches of a discarded lover. 
No ; I am too well aware that, far more than the absent, the 
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unsuccessful are always in the wrong. I come to warn you 
of the gulf yawning at your feet, of the precipice over which 
the next step will hurl you in a fall that can never permit 
you to rise again." 

" Tou are eloquent, monsieur, but you are also unintel- 
ligible. Excuse me if I engage you to speak no more in 
parables, but tell me in the name of common sense what you 
mean." 

"The King loves you, Louise. There, the word is 
launched ; and you — you love the King ! " 

She blushed scarlet. Covered with shame, she had no 
resource but to affect a greater anger than she felt. 

" How dare you say so ? " she exclaimed. " How dare 
you couple his Majesty's name with mine ? Again I ask by 
what right you address such language to me ? " 

" And again I answer, by the right of a love that shrinks 
from no sacrifice on your behalf. There is but one chance 
left to preserve your future welfare, and the spotless honour 
of the Le Blancs. You must take refuge in flight — now, 
this very night, at once and for ever. Do not interrupt me. 
Have a moment's patience, and hear me out. Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere, you do not love me ; perhaps, though it is 
hard to think it, you never did love me. Yet here I offer 
you my hand, my station, and the safe guard of my name. 
I ask for nothing in return but that you should immediately 
leave the court under my mother's protection. The greatest 
power in France cannot molest the Marquise de Bragelone, 
and I shall know how to silence the sharpest tongue that 
presumes to make its comments on my wife. Let me but 
place you in safety, Louise, remove you from these snares of 
perdition to a home of your own, to an honourable station, 
and I pledge you the word of a gentleman and a soldier 
I will never even ask to see or speak to you again." 

His voice shook, but, looking in the brave and resolute 
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face, she could not doubt ho meant sincerely what ho 
said. 

'* Oh, Do Bragelone, you do love mc ! '* she murmured. 
" I owe it to such unselfishness, such devotion, as yours, to 
tell you the truth." 

He winced as if he had been struck with a knife, and his 
hand stole imconsciously to his sword. 

** Do not look so piteous, so reproachful,'' she continued. 
"I have followed the dictates of my own heart. Whatever 
others may think of me, I do not regret. I would not 
retrace any one step I have taken from the first. I love 
him, I tell you, I worship him ; not with the loyalty of a 
subject for a king, but as a woman loves and worships the 
one man to whom she has given her heart. Ah ! my poor 
Bragelone, I too know what suffering is. Believe that I 
am full of pity for yours. Yes ; I love him. I would give 
my life that he were a simple marquis, a peer of France. 
What do I say ? — a humble peasant in a blouse, digging 
for his bread. I would dig by his side, and we should 
be happy. But no; it is not to be. And now I shall 
never see him again ; never again ! I talked of pitying 
yow, monsieur ; in truth, I have no pity to spare from 
myself!" 

His dark, stern face had undergone many changes during 
the girl's avowal of an attachment that removed her so far 
out of reach, but it brightened enough now to show that he 
still cherished some lingering spark of hope. 

" How, never again ? " he asked. " What has happened P 
What has come between you ? Speak, Louise ; do not keep 
me on the rack ! " 

" Have you not heard ? " she replied. " Do you not 
know P I am dismissed from tho court ; I am to leave the 
palace to-morrow. I have been slandered, insulted, 
outraged. What shall I do P what shall I do ? " 
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Again ahe burst into tears, weeping hysterically, passion- 
ately, in sorrow and in anger too. 

" My sword," lie began ; but she interrupted him, sobbing 
violently. 

" Keep it in the sheath, monsieur ; the days of knight- 
errantry have gone by. Bayard and Duguesclin are in 
paradise. Besides, you could not draw on the Queen- 
mother and Madame. Believe me, dear Bragelone, there is 
no more to be said. Adieu, my friend ! I shall always wish 
you well. Tou have a noble heart." 

"And you will not accept it, even now, when I lay it 
before you to be trodden under foot ? " 

He often thought afterwards that her face was like the 
face of an angel while she looked on him so pitifully with 
her sad, sweet smile. 

"Not even now,'' she answered. " I know its value too 
well, and reproach myself that I have nothing to offer in 
exchange. Do not be imhappy on my account, dear friend. 
I have nothing left in this world ; but it may be that my 
desolation will drive me to seek comfort from the other. 
Come what may, I shall remember you always in my 
thoughts, in my prayers. But we had better meet no more. 
Farewell, good and true friend, farewell ! " 

In vain he urged, pleaded, expostulated. She remained 
inexorable, answering his prayers with silence, and confuting 
his arguments with tears. The hour, too, was approaching 
at which his sentries must be relieved, and it behoved him. 
to return by the way he came without delay. He lingered 
one moment at the window for a last, long look on the 
pale face he loved so well ; then, passing softly across the 
balcony, descended the iron pillar that sustained it, light 
and agile of limb, indeed, but heavy of heart, mourning as 
one who comes from the presence of the dead. 

The honest soldier on watch, a pistol-shot off, who thought 
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his colonel the happiest and greatest man on earth, except 
the King, would have desired to change places with him less 
earnestly, could he have contrasted the misgivings that 
racked the brain, the anguish that tore the heart, of his 
officer, with his own drowsy and somewhat material medita- 
tions, turning on sausage, wine, tobacco, arrears of pay, and 
the smiles of a young person living near the barracks that 
he could command at the shortest notice. 

We cannot all be colonels and generals ; it is well that so 
many of us are content and comfortable in the ranks. 



u 2 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE MAN SHE LOVED. 

Within the shadow of the palace it was almost dark. De 
Bragelone, slipping deftly from the balcony, had reason to 
flatter himself that his indiscreet visit to one of Madame's 
maids of honour was unobserved by any loiterer about the 
court. Nothing but the urgency of the case would have 
induced him so to imperil her good name, for the affair was 
undertaken at considerable risk of detection. Besides sentries 
of his own regiment, on whom he could rely, and who were 
posted at every entrance to the building, corridors and 
passages were lined with Swiss, whose Ainctions seemed less 
military than domestic, who were armed to the teeth, yet 
crept stealthily about, with velvet footfall, and who pre- 
sented the remarkable anomaly of heroic soldiers converted 
into busy and unscrupulous spies. 

Already the young King had contracted a passion for 
acquainting himself with the private affairs of his subjects, 
and exacted minute reports on the sayings and doings, the 
loves and likings, the daily habits, even the household 
expenditure, of every one with whom he came in contact. 
It is but justice to insist that Louis scorned to abuse the 
ascendancy so unworthily obtained, and that a secret, of 
however compromising a nature, intrusted to his honour 
was safe never to be divulged. 

Still, imder such a system a man could hardly hope to 
conceal his lightest action from publicity, and it is only 
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surprising that intrigue of any kind should have been carried 
on without provoking notice. People did manage, perhaps, 
even at such disadvantage, to hide matters they were 
ashamed to own ; but, as is usually the case, the lightest 
offences against propriety were those which created most 
remark, and brought down the heaviest punishment on a 
culprit. In all ages the verdict of society has been much 
the same as when the Latin poet deplored that crows, 
however black, found excuse, while censure vexed the 
spotless bosom of the dove. 

Even as the Marquis set foot to ground, a man in a cloak, 
with his hat drawn over his brows, gliding like a phantom 
from an angle in the well, tapped him rudely on the 
shoulder, bidding him, in a thick hoarse whisper — 

*' Follow, as you are a gentleman ; one hundred paces, and 
no more. In the name of the King ! " 

Purposely disguised, or altered by agitation, there was 
yet something familiar in the voice ; but the figure retreated 
so swiftly that De Bragelone had no time for reflection, and 
obeyed, as it were, by instinct. He found himself in a few 
seconds on a terrace outside the building, face to face with 
this mysterious companion, whose whole frame shook with 
emotion, obviously more akin to wrath than fear. 

A broad moon rose over the level of the distant forest, 
that seemed only separated by a low balustrade from the 
elevated lawn on which they stood. There was already 
light enough to distinguish the stone carvings with their 
fleur-de-lys, and even the shrubs that glisttned on another 
terrace beyond and below; but the windows on this side 
the palace were closed, and the place seemed well adapted 
for an interview that had better not be overlooked. 

The figure halted, turned short round on De Bragelone, 
threw open its cloak, shook its fist in his face, and exclaimed, in 
accents of rage that vibrated between a whisper and a scream — 
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*' I know all ! I have seen all ! You shall do me reason, 
monsieur, here on the spot, man to man, were I ten times 
a king ! You need not prevaricate, Monsieur le Marquis ; 
you need not lie. I will have your blood ! — I will, by all 
the saints in heaven and all the devils in hell ! " 

The voice seemed familiar enough now, and the face, and 
the figure. It was Louis himself — ^livid, bristling, his eyes 
blazing, his nostrils spread, every feature working with 
uncontrollable fiiry. 

His sword was out like lightning. Nothing but a cool 
and lofty courage, partly, perhaps, the result of an aching 
heart, saved De Bragelone's life. 

" It were too much honour,'* said he, " to cross swords 
with my sovereign. K I have offended him past forgive- 
ness, I have lived long enough. Limge, sire, and let us 
finish with it once for all ! " 

Standing erect and undaimted, he threw open his justau- 
corps, and advanced his bare chest as if to invite a death- 
thrust. 

" On guard, monsieur ! " hissed the King, stamping the 
one, two, of a practised fencer on the turf, and drawing back 
his elbow in act to strike. 

" Lunge then, sire, I beg of you ! " was the calm and 
dignified reply. 

Louis flourished his sword above his head, and threw it 
with all his force over the balustrade. The wicked blade 
flickered in the moonlight ere it fell to break in two on 
the terrace below. 

"I cannot be a murderer," said the King; "I cannot 
run a man through the body who offers no resistance. Yet, 
by St. Louis! I would not answer for it if I remained 
another moment sword in hand. Monsieur le Marquis de 
Bragelone, resign your charge to your second in command. 
Now, monsieur — ^this very instant ! " 
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"But, sire " 

" Silence, monsieur : I will not hear a word. You would 
lie to me, as doubtless you have lied to the abandoned girl 
whose apartment you so lately quitted." 

The insult, still more the allusion, stung him to the quick. 

"You have called me a liar, sire," he replied with 
emotion, "twice in the last five minutes. I am a peer of 
France, and my hands are tied : the disgrace does not rest 
with w^." 

" Enough ! " answered Louis haughtily. " There can be 
no discussion between us on such points. I trust, monsieur," 
added the King with a sneer, " that you bade the young 
lady a polite farewell; for, as I am a living man, you shall 
never set eyes on her face again ! " 

" I do not ask it, sire. I ask nothing for myself — nothing. 
Punish me — put me to death — send me to the Bastille; 
but do no injustice to that young girl by thought or deed. 
Spare her, sire, — on my knees I implore you, spare her ! 
It is your duty. Are you not her king ? " 

There was no mistaking the man's earnestness. He knelt 
at his sovereign's feet in slavish, abject submission — ^he who 
had stood upright so dauntlessly a moment before, to accept 
his death-wound. 

"You love her, then; you own it?" said Louis, in a 
voice that was still hoarse with rage. 

" So dearly, sire," was the answer, " that I ask no better 
than to perish, hero at your Majesty's feet, for her sake." 

" It is too much ! " broke out the King, "and, by Heaven, 
any other sovereign in Europe would have had your head 
for your audacity. I am not in the habit of repeating my 
commands. Withdraw to your quarters at once. Monsieur le 
Marquis. Consider yourself under close arrest. To-morrow 
I shall have resolved on the course that is most consistent 
with my own dignity ; but do not persuade yourself, for an 
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instant; that I shall either forgive or forget. Not another 
word ! Rise, monsieur : this interview has lasted long 
enough ; " and with a cold bow, the more cruel for its 
severe and dignified politeness, Louis wrapped himself in 
his cloak, pulled his hat over his brows, and returned to 
the palace, leaving De Bragelone utterly confounded and 
dismayed. 

Of his own ruin the Marquis felt assured. This con- 
sideration affected him but little, compared with the uncer- 
tainty of her fate whom he loved so dearly, and whose 
honour he had tried so hard to save, even at the risk of her 
good name. Yet perhaps he was not more disturbed than 
the King. Fickle as one might naturally become, whose 
heart every lady in France was fain to captivate, there could 
be no doubt that at this moment Louis loved the young 
maid of honour with a true, an ardent, and, so far as his 
nature admitted, an unselfish love. Her beauty, her sweet- 
ness, her guileless simplicity, and her entire devotion had 
obtained complete mastery over his affections, and it is not 
too much to say that, had he been free, he would joyfully 
have made her Queen of France. 

In such a disposition as his, love could not exist without 
an unusual leavening of jealousy. Ever since he could 
remember, even amongst the hardships to which his infancy 
was subjected, he had always been the first object of con- 
sideration to those about him. It may be said of Louis 
that he was a bom king from his cradle, and he certainly 
possessed the tendency, that royalty necessarily acquires, to 
constitute himself the centre round which everything else 
must revolve. When the lion has laid his paw on a bone, 
he suffers no other beast to approach it : when a king has 
set his desires on an object, woe to those who cross his path ! 
Rivalry seems so improbable, that it may be a long time 
before his suspicions are aroused ; but for that very reason 
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the flame, once kindled, rages wl&h u fierceness, as with a 
power of destruction, unknown to meaner men. De Bragelone 
went hid way in sorrow and humiliation ; but the sovereign 
who condemned him returned to the palace beside himself 
with rage, mortification, and sarprise. 

In so wild a mood, he had no consideration for the pro- 
prieties, scarcely the decencies of life ; yet such is the force 
of habit, he could not entirely shake off the trammels of 
etiquette. He would not have hesitated to force himself 
into the apartments of Mademoiselle de la Valli^re, reproach 
her perfidy, and leave her pitilessly to the disgrace his visit 
would necessarily entail. It was from no scruples of honour 
or delicacy that he refrained from such an outrage. No, 
there was a power stronger than these that set in motion 
the whole court machine. It was impossible for the King 
of France to enter an apartment without being announced, 
and while he ran over in his mind those of his lords who 
were best qualified for the difficult task of ushering their 
master into the presence of a lady with whom he had 
resolved to break for ever, the hour arrived at which it 
was his custom to hold, in the grand saloon, a gathering 
of his courtiers, called an " appartement," for the purpose 
of plapng lansquenet and other games at cards till supper- 
time. 

He had never felt so miserable in his life as while his 
people dressed him for this ceremony. When, at last, his 
hat was handed by the first valet to the Master of the 
Horse, to be passed to the Grand Chamberlain, who offered 
it to his Majesty, these high officials did not fail to note 
their master's agitation, and exchanged glances of dismay 
to obserA'e the handsome young face so careworn and 



Louis and Louise, the lover and his love, both suffered 
acutely. The one cursed, the other deplored, those rules of 
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ceremony whicli compelled each to appear in public with 
however sore a heart. As usual when they carry a sorrow 
between them, the woman felt, and the man displayed, it 
most. 

Mademoiselle de la Valliere had as yet received no such 
formal dismissal from the service of Madame as would 
entitle her to absent herself from the regular duties of attend- 
ance. Perhaps she never looked more beautiful, certainly 
she never felt so unhappy, as when she entered, the grand 
saloon, with the other maids of honour, in the train of her 
imperious mistress. The soft blue eyes were only deeper 
and darker for the tears they had shed. Sorrow and 
suffering had brought a pale pink flush to the delicate 
cheek, and something of self-assertion against injustice 
imparted to her demeanour that modest dignity which so 
became her supple figure and graceful ease of step. 

Count de Guichcs, unremitting in his attentions to 
Madame, felt a pang within his lacc-embroidered bosom 
sharp enough to remind him that he had a heart. 

As she took her place at the card-table, her eyes met 
the King's, aud she turned deadly pale. His looks wan- 
dered over her vaguely, abstractedly, without the least 
sign of recognition ; yet he did not fail to observe that 
she wore his gift — the bracelet won in the lottery — on her 
arm. 

Scores of eyes leered and languished ; scores of tongues 
laughed, chattered, flirted; white fingers covered with jewels 
handled the cards, and gathered in the gold ; white shoulders, 
not entirely uncovered with paint, were raised and shrugged 
at every turn of the game; laugh and jest and pleasant 
repartee flew lightly from lip to lip, while in the distant 
galleries Lulli and his violins completed the enchantment 
of the scene. All was mirth, pleasure, gaiety ; and yet here 
were two hearts concealing their torment of fire in the 
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midBt ot this apparent Paradise. The man WBBoSisnng: 
of course it was necessary that the woman should su£Per 
still more. She felt sure now she had offended him, and 
racked her brain to think how ; yet, reflecting on her inter- 
view with the Queen-mother, and combining it with the 
King's intentional neglect, she had no doubt that her 
removal from court was decided on with his approval, and 
that her ruin was complete. 

No wonder spades and diamonds danced before her eyes 
in undistinguished motley, while she lost her modest stakes 
without counting or caring for the cost. She was conscious 
of but one wish in the world — a longing for rest, an ardent 
desire to go home and lie down and die. 

But the torture was not yet to cease. There came a 
shuffling of feet, a raising of voices, the game was over, 
and the company rose to go. Louis placed himself where 
she could not but pass before him as, with Ath^n^e and 
two or three of her companions, she followed Madame from 
the room. 

How cruel it was to bow so low, so formally, just as he 
bowed for the others, and to ask in that cold, constrained 
voice — 

*' Has not Mademoiselle de la Yalliere been more fortunate 
than usual to-night ? " 

She shook all over, and could hardly murmur, " Indeed, 
no, sire ; I have lost everything ! " 

"Mademoiselle is an artful player,*' he rejoined with 
cutting emphasis, "but she has no right to complain of 
bad luck when she chooses to discard the king for the 
knave." 

Innocent of his meaning, the taunt fell harmless ; but she 
shrank from the harsh looks, the unkind tone, as a woman 
would shrink and shiver under the lash. 

"And you say you have lost, mademoiselle," continued 



CHAPTER XIII. 

IN THE NARROW WAY. 

" It is finished and done with now, Ath^n^e. In all my 
life I shall never see him again ! " Louise spoke, in a storm 
of sohs, with arms wound about her friend's neck, and a 
tearftil &ce hid in her bosom. 

Ath^n^e did by no means view matters in so hopeless 
a light. To her, life and its affections had hitherto seemed 
but as the game of lansquenet, which she so much affected, 
and played with such audacity. Luck was everything ; and 
did not change constitute the very nature of luck? If 
one held bad cards now, the next deal was all the likelier 
to afford a winning hand. As for wounds of the heart, 
bah ! she scattered them right and left : having no pity for 
those she inflicted, perhaps she imderrated their pain. 

"Nothing is ever done with, my dear," she answered. 
" Life would bo so much pleasanter if things could come to 
an end at once, when they grow tiresome. And then people 
tell you this is a world of change." 

"I would have asked for no change," said the other. 
" Only yesterday I was so happy — so hajjpy ; and now, 
Ath^n^, I wish I was dead." 

" Why so ? Look at mCy dear : I am not down-hearted, 
and my case is far worse ; I am going to be married ! " 

" But you love him, Athen^e, surely. Oh, if you do not, 
I pity you from my heart ! " 

" Pity him, my dear, not me. No, Louise, I do not love 
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him, nor do I quite understand that love about which people 
make such phrases. You have experienced it, you say, 
and see how miserable it renders you. There is a great 
sameness in such affairs. One man pleases more than 
another ; that is all ! " 

" At least, Ath^nte, you are a true friend. If Monsieur 
de Montespan can depend on you as I do, he will have no 
reason to complain. And I shall not even see you married ! 
Ath^n^e, it breaks my heart: I must wish you good-bye 
for ever — now, in five minutes, when I say good night.'* 

The two girls were in the bedchamber of Louise, where 
Mademoiselle de Mortemar, true to the maxim that " one 
loves what one protects," had accompanied her sorrowing 
companion. 

The stronger nature, pitying while it despised the weaker, 
would have felt and shown more compassion, had not 
Ath^n^e's knowledge of life taught her that such a tie as 
existed between the King and the maid of honour could 
only be undone by patience and dexterity, not severed at a 
blow. Once, twice, she traversed the floor in deep thought, 
then returned to her seat by the other. 

"What will you wager," she asked cheerfully, "that, in 
spite of all, you and I are not sitting comfortably, to-morrow 
night, side by side in this very room ? " 

" I have nothing left to risk," answered Louise with a 
sigh. " No, Ath^nte, my mind is made up : at daybreak 
I leave the palace for ever. I fly to a convent ; I implore 
to be admitted ; and all the rest of my life shall be passed in 
praying for those I loved so fondly here." 

Mademoiselle de Mortemar raised her eyebrows in un- 
feigned surprise. " And our faithful shepherd ? " said she — 
" our royal admirer who looks at us so tenderly when we make 
our curtsy in the great saloon — is he to count for nothing 
in our intentions? It is no pleasant prospect for the 
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convent. Faith, he is the very man to waste it with 
fire and Bword, like that fisit King of England we used to 
lead of, who got so tired of his wives — which was excusable 
if they resembled Madame — ^and cut their heads off, which 
was infamous and atrocious imder any circumstances ! " 

** He will never come to look for me," moaned the other ; 
** he has given me up, and there is an end of my love, and 
my life and all ! " 

^^ Nonsense ! At least leave him a message, a farewell, a 



" Do you think he would care to have one P Ath^n^e, 
you are wise, you are brave ; I will take your advice. See 
this bracelet ! He gave me this before them aU ; the only 
gift of his that I possess ; he shall have it back ; then he 
will know everything is at an end between us, and perhaps 
— ^perhaps he will wish he had not been so unkind.'^ 

*' Make it into a packet : I promise to place it myself in 
his hands. Oh ! I care very little what people say ; I am 
afraid of nobody. Even Madame is sparing of her frowns 
when she looks my way. Rely on me, my dear, and consider 
the thing done." 

So, with faithful pledges on one side, with many pro- 
fessions of gratitude and attachment on the other, Louise put 
in her friend's hands a little sealed packet, to be delivered 
next morning to the Xing ; and, having so far unburdened 
her mind, burst into tears once more, and proffered a last 
embrace. 

'* Farewell, Ath^nee ! Think now and then of your poor 
Louise." 

" Farewell, Louise ! Nonsense, you foolish child ; it is 
not fisirewell : I shall soon see you again." 

So Mademoiselle de Mortemar retired to her own apart- 
ment, where no doubt she slept soundly, while Louise tossed 
on her bed, feverish and wakeful, counting the hours till 
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dawn began to. widen, and the Swiss moved about in the 
corridors and passages, while the sentries of De Bragelone's 
regiment were relieved in the court below. Then she rose, 
packed a small bundle, and stole out of the palace, along the 
same terrace on which an encounter took place so lately, 
between the man who loved her and the man she loved. 

It was a bright calm morning in early autumn ; the leaf 
hardly stirred on the tree, and only in deep and distant 
masses did the dark verdure of the forest seem already to be 
tipped with gold ; the sky, serene and blue, was flecked 
with streaks of cloud, white, delicate, like lace. A bird 
winged its silent way above; a sheep-bell tinkled below; 
from cottage chimneys, thin, grey, spiral smoke stole slowly 
upward ; and the voices of children babbled pleasantly on the 
ear. It was a scene of peace, repose, contentment; cruel 
to the desolate and the outcast, because so suggestive of 
happiness and home. 

Louise, a wanderer for the first time, felt acutely all its 
associations. Till she emerged from the palace her energies 
had been taxed to escape observation ; but, once oti the high- 
road, she found leisure to look about, and to realise the 
importance of the step she had taken. Nothing, she was 
determined, should come between her and the object she 
had in view ; but it seemed very dispiriting, very forlorn, to 
be trudging along that paved causeway under the poplars, 
with no better companion than an outraged and aching heart. 
Presently she overtook an old peasant woman in blue serge 
and wooden shoes, toil-worn, ragged, but wearing gold ear- 
rings and a clean white cap. 

** Good dame," said she, *' am I in the right road for St. 
Mary's?" 

'' Madame — ^a thousand pardons ! Mademoiselle seeks the 
convent, no doubt." Here she crossed herself. '^ It is a little 
quarter of a league off, — ^no more : I pass the gate myself." 

I 
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*' May I "walk with you, then ? Every road seems lonely 
to a woman without a companion," 

^* Better solitude than bad company, mademoiselle ; better 
an empty house than a troublesome lodger, an empty larder 
than a loaded stomach, and an empty pocket than a dis- 
contented mind." 

Louise took the hint, and thrust a crown into the old 
woman's hand. 

" Do me the favour to accept it for your little ones at 
home," she said with her sweet smile. " It is not much, but 
it is given for good- will." 

"May the saints repay you a hundred-fold, beautiful 
lady I " returned the other. '* I have indeed begun the day 
with their blessing." 

" And I too, perhaps," murmured Louise. But they had 
Tiow arrived in the vicinity of the convent, and parted with 
many expressions of kindness on both sides. 

The narrow way is toilsome and rugged at first ; it lacks 
thia smooth and easy pavement, the pleasant incline, of that 
d6wn-hill .road we are all so willing to travel, and, till we 
have accufitomed ourselves to mount upwards, the ascent 
seems so steep that we must cast away all our superfluities of 
vanity, luxury, and seK- indulgence, to attain the height from 
whj[ch our eyes are to be gladdened with a glimpse of the 
promised land. Louise shrank from the forbidding walls, 
the grave and gloomy associations that surrounded the 
Convent of the Sisters of St. Mary at Chaillot. More than 
once she was fain to turn back, between the wicket that 
admitted her and the bare clean parlour to which she was 
ushered by a grim and silent Sister who answered her 
summons at the door. 

** Can I see the Mother Superior ? " 

** Impossible ; she is in retreat." 

"One of the Sisters?" 
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" They are in the chapel." 

'^For the love of Heaven do not drive me away. Say that 
a person seeks refuge with them, who has suffered bopd 
aflBiction ; that a sinner entreats their prayers, and implores^ 
admittance to their order." 

" Enough ! you must wait — some hours, perhaps : what 
do I know ? There is a wooden bench : you can sit down." 

But the poor weary heart could bear no more. The gentle 
frame, exhausted with anxiety and watching, weak for want 
of nourishment, and spent with unaccustomed fatigue, failed 
under the pressure. After an interval of delirium, how long 
or how short she never knew, during which hideous phantoms 
seemed, to cross and jostle in an incongruous maze, imcon* 
sciousness came to her relief, and, gliding from the bench 
to the floor, Louise lost her senses and fainted away. 

Mademoiselle de Mortemar was a woman of her word. 
Had she known her friend's untoward plight, she could not 
have been more resolved to reinstate her in a position that, 
for reasonjB of her own, she wished her at present to retain. 

It was the privilege of a court lady to require a private 
interview with the King, if she so pleased, on his way to or 
from the council of his ministers. The audience was to last 
exactly five minutes, and to take place in view of the whole 
circle, though out of ear-shot. 

" Five minutes ! " thought Athenee, while she dressed 
herself even more carefully than usual. ** If I cannot turn 
any man round my finger in five seconds, I had better retire 
to the country at once, and believe no longer in anything, 
— not even in my dressmaker.'* 

With scarcely more embarrassment than she would have 
felt in ordering a fresh costume from the last-named person- 
age, Mademoiselle de Mortemar singled herself out from a 
bevy of ladies on the sunny terrace by which his Majesty 
passed from the Queen's apartments to the oounoil-chamber, 

1 2 
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and smfled haaghtQy, even satirically, to mark how the 
crowd fell back, and left her in the midst>, a prominent and 
beaatifol object on which even the fastidioos eye of royalty 
coold not bat rest with 8atis£EU)tion. 

She had never looked better in her life, and she knew it. 
Even her own sex could find nothing to condemn but the 
boldness of her air, and admitted, though unwillingly, that 
the young lady walked with a graceful bearing, and was 
really well dressed. 

She cared little that the moment was ill chosen ; that 
Louis was yexed and irritated by such unwelcome news 
as caused him to call his advisers together, less to solicit 
their counsel than to impart his own will. 

The King had been slighted in the person of his ambassador. 
The right of France to take precedence of Spain had been 
questioned at a foreign court. Swords had been drawn, an 
unseemly brawl had taken place, and Louis, to whom such 
matters were as the breath of his nostrils, proclaimed in 
public that, if redress were not forthcoming, he would 
declare war against the offending power, and march an 
army at once across the Spanish frontier. 

" Does my father-in-law expect that I will wait to resent 
an insult till my moustache is as long as his own P " said the 
indignant young monarch ; and his courtiers, with admiring 
glances, whispered each other what a hero he was ! 

Observing Mademoiselle de Mortemar standing out from 
the rest, he smothered his impatience, and uncovered with 
his usual politeness while she approached. 

*'You are welcome, mademoiselle,'' said the King. "I 
regret I have no time to waste in compliments with so fair a 
young lady. The moments are precious at this hour of the 
day. Excuse me for asking at once in what manner I can 
serve you P " 

The expression of his eyes wandering over her rare beauty 
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of face and form belied the assertion on his lips. He 
seemed in no hurry to curtail the interview ; therefore did 
Ath^nee, a skilled and practised coquette, show no desire to 
prolong it. 

"I have a packet here to place in your Majesty's own 
hands," said she. " In so doing I fulfil the last wish of a 
dear friend — Mademoiselle de la Valli^re." 

His face turned grey, as if he had received a mortal wound, 

"How the last wish?" he stammered. "What does it 
mean ? Louise is not dead ? " 

Scorn and anger flashed in her eyes, while she answered 
pointedly, "Dead to the world, to me, to your Majesty. 
That poor Louise fled this morning to a convent." 

The King was fearfully agitated. " A convent ! " he re- 
peated. " AVhere ? when P She cannot be far oK They dare 
not keep her from mo. I will take her from the very altar." 

Then he crossed himself, and seemed to mutter some 
formula of atonement for the threat. Athenee could 
smooth her brows at will. The dark eyes sparkled with 
merriment, and there was a cheerful ring in her voice that 
seemed to put new life into his heart, while she replied — 

" That poor Louise ! She would ask for nothing better. It 
is but a half -hour's ride to the Convent of St. Mary ; and a 
broken heart is soon mended, when the workman has had so 
much practice both in fractures and repairs." 

The saucy glance that met his own was very fascinating. 
Louis felt more in love than ever with Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere to think she had so charming a friend. It flattered 
his vanity, too, that an unkind word from him should have 
driven a woman to such utter despair. His face had grown 
quite bright and cheerful, ere he closed the interview with 
warm expression of gratitude and good- will. 

" You have done me a great service, mademoiselle," he 
concluded. " How can I oblige you in return P " 
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** By permitting me to do your Majesty another on the 
first opportunity," was the well-chosen reply, as with the 
deepest and most respectful of curtsies Mademoiselle do 
Mortemar sailed back to her place in the court circle. 

The counoil was soon dismissed. The white horse was 
put to speed ; and, when Louise came to herself in the con- 
vent parlour, she found her royal lover kneeling at her feet, 
pressing her hands to his eyes, his lips, his forehead, and 
bathing them with his tears. 

Mutual pardon, mutual assurances, mutual transports. 
The explanation was Ml, the reconciliation complete; and 
Loniae had made one step forward, and two back, on the 
narrow way. 
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BOOK THE SECOND. 

THE DUCHESSE DE VAUJOUK. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE BROAD ROAD. 

^*Do you remember when I gave you the bracelet bfttfora 
them all ? How angry they were, my child, and how fright- 
ened you looked ! " 

" Do I remember ? Ah, sire ! have I ever forgotten any- 
thing you did or said ? Do I not know every turn of your 
face? treasure each look and word of yours in my heart? 
I watch you as a mother watches her child, or a dog its 
master ! '* 

"You do love me, I am convinced." 

"That is not the question, sire. How can I help it? 
But sometimes the child forsakes its parent, and the master 
forgets his dog." 

" Have I deserved that reproach ? Arc you not satisfied ? 
Louise, are you not happy ?" 

She took the King's hand, and pressed it to her bosom. 

"It is not that," she replied, looking fondly in his face. 
"But when one possesses a diamond, the most precious in the 
world, is it wonderful that one should fear to lose it P You 
have given me everything — everything — carriages, servants, a 
palace, pictures, plate. Do you think I value these for them- 
selves P No, but because they are your gifts. Therefore I 
prize them so highly ; but I count them as a pinch of dust 
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compared with one gentle word, one kindly thought, from my 
king." 

" And yet our orders have been carried out fairly enough/' 
answered Louis, looking on the magnificence that surrounded 
him with no little satisfaction. '^ You never will tell me 
what you want, Louise, but I have managed to make a pretty 
good guess. Established here with your own retinue, your 
own household, responsible to nobody, mistress of all, are you 
not a little queen P" 

" Of Ivetot ! yes : say, rather, of Fairy-land." 

" I wish you to be honoured and regarded as a queen, not 
in Ivetot, not in a child's fairy tale, but in France. I do not 
choose — I say, I do not choose that the woman I love should 
yield precedence to any creature under heaven, except 
the blood royal, of course. I will not see my beautiful 
Louise standing till she is weary amongst the crowd. Look ! 
there is your Duchess's patent. I give it with my own hands 
— *take it. This means a tabouret ; this entitles you to sit 
down in presence of the Queen herself! " 

With a gravity that sufficiently denoted how he appreciated 
the value of such a privilege, Louis drew from his pocket a 
large sealed packet, carried at no small inconvenience, which, 
when tmrolled, proved to be neither more nor less than a 
formal document, setting forth in legal language a deed of 
gift by his Majesty to his dear, well-beloved, and faithM 
Louise Fran9oise de la Baume le Blanc de la Valli^re, of 
the estates of Vaujour in Touraine, and the barony of St. 
Christopher in Anjou, with the title of Duchess, and all 
privileges thereto appertaining, in consideration that the said 
dear and well-beloved Louise was descended from a noble and 
ancient house, and that her ancestors had shown on many 
oocasionB signal iastances of their zeal for the good of the 
State, of their valour and experience in the command of 
armies. Wherefore, by these presents, it was directed and 
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ordained, &c., &c., — all of which the King read aloud with 
considerable emphasis, placing the whole in his companion's 
hands, while he bowed low and requested permission to 
salute by her proper titles Madame la Duchesse de Vaujour, 
and to congratulate her on her lately acquired rank. 

The tears rose to her eyes. *' It is too much," said she. 
''Ah, sire ! take back some of your gifts : they are far more 
than I deserve, than I desire. This hotel, these jewels, all 
this magnificence, and now vast estates with the highest rank ! 
How can I thank you P I cannot, I cannot ; and yet I wish, 
I wish " 

"What do you wish, Louise? Speak, and it shall be 
done. There is nothing I cannot give you; nothing a 
subject ought to desire that I mil not give you. He who 
admits the word impossible is only half a king ! " 

" Yet mine is an impossible wish, sire, and a selfish one 
too. It is that you were a poor peasant, and I might work 
for you day and night. Then I could prove I loved you for 
yourself alone." 

" Would you like me in a blouse, Louise ? Don't you 
think I look better in a justaucorps ?" 

^'Tou could never be more beautiful than you are now. 
You must always be a king, in a blouse or on a throne. 
But, for me, I am happiest in the shade. This high rank is 
but a mark for hatred, and I do so dread making enemies. 
It is a terror that haunts me day and night." 

"But why?" 

"For fear they should take you from me. Oh, sire, if 
you knew how foolish I am ! I have such misgivings, such 
forebodings ! Only last night I had a dream, so ghastly, so 
horrible, that I woke up trembling, crying, and wishing that 
I could run to you for help." 

He soothed her as one soothes a child. He was still very 
much in love ; but already the delicate reserve, the humble 
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selfmnistrust, of the suitor had vanished, and the removal of 
an imperceptible harrier, transparent and brittle too, like 
glass, had prepared him for the first step in that downward 
pathy of which the gradations, slow but sure, are custom, 
indifference, weariness, and neglect. 

" Tell mo your dream," said he, taking her fair forehead 
between his hands and kissing it. 

" I was in a garden of roses — double roses — that shed their 
leaves in showers over a lawn. I was walking with you, sire, 
and with another lady — ^a lady whose dark mischievous eyes 
and proud step seemed to enjoy crushing the poor rose-leaves 
trodden under foot. You were laughing together, but I 
could not understand what you' said. By degrees, as we 
walked on, the flowers withered, the sky darkened, and your 
two faces changed : on hers there came a smile of malice and 
cunning that made me fain to cry aloud between anger and 
fear; but you, siiys, looked pale and sad, pitiful too, as it 
seemed, not only of another, but of yourself. I turned to ask 
why, and behold you were gone. The garden had become a 
desert; the sky was dark with clouds. I felt so frightened, I 
wanted to run home, but could not. Something stronger 
than myself seemed to force me on, through the deepening 
gloom, towards a small white object wavering in the distance. 
When I approached it, my blood ran cold ; it was the figure 
of a nun, wrinkled, dwarfed, decrepit, wrapped in a shroud, 
praying on her knees at an empty tomb. I could not hear 
my own step, yet it disturbed her. She rose, crossed herself, 
threw her shroud upon the tomb, and exclaiming, * It is for 
thee ! ' ascended into the heavens. I tried to follow ; but my 
feet seemed fastened to the ground, and a mocking voice 
whispered in my ear, ' Of the earth, earthy ! Thou hast 
made thy choice, and it is too late ! ' Then the lady who 
had been walking with us pointed jeeringly, laughed, and 
disappeared. I tried to answer, to move my feet, to cry 
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aloud for help, and in tho effort I awoke. But the strangest 
thing is yet to tell. The nun's face was the same as the 
lady's, only wasted with suffering, and seamed with age — a 
well-known face that we see every day. I will give you ten 
guesses, sire, a score, a hundred, to tell me who she was." 

" Madame ? She has the ugliest sneer of any woman I 
know." , 

"Try again." 

"My sainted mother? The Great Mademoiselle? Not 
the Queen ? My wife is scarce witty enough to mock any- 
body, and besides, she has too good a heart." 

Louise blushed and hung her head. Not the least bitter 
drop in her cup of humiliation was the consciousness of injury 
done to that courteous and gentle lady, from whom she had 
never yet received an unkind word or a contemptuous look. 

"None of these,'* she answered: "that was what made 
my dream so odd, so uncomfortable. No ; it was my dearest 
friend who mocked and flouted mc — Mademoiselle de 
Mortemar." 

" You mean Madame de Montespan." 

" I should have said Madame de Montespan. You cannot 
think how cruel, how malicious she looked." 

" She has fine eyes," observed the King ; " she has wit too, 
and seems the gayest of the gay. Ask her to pass the 
evenings here sometimes, Louise : she amuses mc." 

A pang shot through her, very keen, very searching, but of 
which she was heartily ashamed. In her desire to appear 
above the little jealousies of her sex, she overacted her part, 
and exclaimed rather too eagerly, " To-night, sire, if you 
like : I can send to her hotel this instant. Do you wish the 
invitation should come from your Majesty or from me ?" 

He looked vexed, almost angry. Nothing provokes a man 
so much as to be taken at his word, when he makes an offer 
that is meant to be declined. 
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"If you find me so dull, Louise," said he, "by all means 
invite anybody you please to cbeer you up." 

The tender heart was very sensitive, very easily hurt, 
Louise could hardly keep back her tears, but she made a 
beld effort, and tried to answer cheerfully — 

" Not anybody, sire ! The first comer does not always find 
the warmest welcome. Only Ath^n^ is such a dear old 
friend ; we grew up together ; we never had a secret from 
each other during the happiest years of our lives." 

There was still some ill-humour in his tone when he 
replied — 

" And she pleases me. I admire her good looks ; I am 
rather amused with her conversation." 

"All the more reason," answered Louise, making bad 
worse. 

" Mademoiselle ! " burst out the Xing, — " a thousand 
pardons ! I mean to say, Madame la Duchesse, — you are 
an incomprehensible person ! I cannot fathom your meaning. 
I have no idea what you are aiming at. Are you trying to 
torment me P Do you want to drive me mad ? You pro- 
voke me ; you distress me. Louise, Louise, you cut me to 
the heart ! " 

How beautiful she looked, in amazement, in consternation, 
with eyes wide open, and red lips apart ! 

" Do not speak to me so," she murmured ; " I cannot bear 
it. I had rather you would kill me with your sword. What 
have I done P what have I done P" 

"You do not love me," said the King, softening. " It is 
impossible for love to exist without jealousy, and, behold, 
you seem to admit you would see me at the feet (^ Madame 
de Montespan without a pang ! " 

With all her frankness and simplicity of character, she 
was a woman. Her woman's wit told her that only a lover 
very far gone in love could have propounded so monstrous 
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and unjustifiable a statement. It was not^ ttierefore^ without 
some secret triumph that she proceeded to argue her case. 

" Where there is true love, sire/* she insisted, " there is 
perfect confidence, and perfect confidence finds no room for 
fear. It is not for my merit you care for me, or I should be 
of all women the most suspicious, the most exacting. It is 
out of the nobility of your own royal heart, and therefore I 
am not afraid. If it were possible you could do me wrong, 
there would simply be an end of everything — ^faith, hope, 
illusions, reality, life itself ! But it is impossible. You 
cannot be anything but Louis, your own generous, noble, 
truthAil self ; and I believe in you, as I believe in heaven I '* 

" You are an angel," said the King, looking fondly on the 
face that was indeed angelic in its pure and loving beauty. 
'' I think you could forgive a rival, even if she were Madame 
de Montespan." 

" I would try," answered the girl. " No ! I should hate 
her, and I should hate you too, if I could. Yet that is im- 
possible. I would never see either of you again, and I 
would die!" 

" My darling, you are more woman than angel after all!" 
exclaimed the King, '' and I love you the better. Adieu, 
Louise, but not for long. Let me see you to-night at 
court ; and pay attention, do not forget where you are to sit. 
I shall be proud and happy to salute the beautiM Duchesse 
de Vaujour in her proper place." 

So the King took leave, pleased with himself, pleased with 
his ladye-love, ignoring honestly enough, in his self-satisfiu3- 
tion, her false position and his own, imconscious, as a deaf 
man of a discord, that in appearing, by his desire, at the 
palace with a smiling face, she did violence to her woman's 
nature, baring her woman's heart again and yet again to 
slow and cruel torture for his sake. 

But it must be undergone, nevertheless. Either from a 
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want of sensibility unusual in a character so finely organized, 
or from an education that had accustomed him to ignore the 
nicer shades of feeling in those whom he honoured with his 
notice, Louis permitted no weaknesses, moral or physical, to 
stand in the way of his own convenience ; and a courtier, 
gentleman or lady, who would be worthy of the name, was 
expected on occasion to display the endurance of a camel, 
the digestion of an ostrich, a frame of iron, and ti forehead of 
brass. 

On the King's journeys from the Tuileries to Fontaine- 
bleau, St. Germain's, Versailles, and, later in life, to Marly, 
it "was essential that he should be accompanied, in his six- 
inside coach, by such ladies of the household as were invited 
in due rotation. The summons was imperative, and on no 
plea were they to be excused. These fair travellers might 
be in the worst possible condition for travelling, but cold or 
sunshine, wet or dry, go they must. Baskets of food were 
prepared, of which, at his Majesty's pleasure, it was indis- 
pensable to eat with good appetite. The halts were few and 
far between ; nor were such intervals of repose prolonged 
beyond the few minutes necessary to change horses ; and, 
however thick the dust, however bright the glare, to pull 
the window up, or the blind down, was an ojffence that 
entailed black looks, perhaps cutting reproaches, during the 
rest of the expedition. One of the most remarkable and 
most beautiful characteristics of woman is the idolatry with 
which she loves to worship a thoroughly selfish man. It 
originates probably in her liking for the sacrificial rite. 
Something must be ofiered up. Her own convenience, com- 
fort, happiness, no matter what, the more precious the gift, 
the more readily is it laid on the altar. This is the quality 
which makes good mothers, careful nurses, docile wives, and 
tender mistresses. Trading on this blind and feminine 
generosity, unscrupulous men have been known to lead lives 
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of ease and idleness at the expense of partners who worked 
like slaves for their tyrants, wholly, as it would seem, in 
consideration of their transcendent worthlessness. 

Not because of his merits did Louise de la ValliSre give 
up her whole life to one who was good enough to accept it 
calmly, courteously, and as of right. Not because he was 
young, and handsome, and gay, and pleasing, and a king. 
No! she loved him because she suffered for his sake, 
because every hour of the day brought its twinge of remorse, 
its flush of shame, its open slight, or its coVert sneer, on his 
account. These she prized as the privileges of martyrdom^ 
and it is but justice to admit that his Majesty afforded her 
every opportunity of enduring her torture bravely before 
the world. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE TABOURET. 

^^ Madame la Duchesse de Vaujour!" shouted a dark- 
browed Swiss, in such stentorian tones as might have called 
the cows to pasture on his native mountains. 

" Madame la Duchesse de Vaujour ! " repeated a royal 
lackey in pink silk stockings and cloth of gold. 

" She is not amiss — that one," muttered a sentry of the 
Chores Fran9aise8, looking after a dainty vision of satin and 
laces that glided up the palace stairs, while the annoimce- 
ment was passed from valet to page, and from page to 
gentleman usher, till it reached the inmost circle, and drew 
a momentary elevation of eyebrow from the Grand Chamber- 
lain himself. 

The best society does not always show that true politeness 
which springs from goodness of heart. Gentlemen, indeed, 
preserved a discreet indiflference ; but ladies shrugged their 
shoulders, pursed their lips, and even in one or two flagrant 
instances whispered each other audibly, "There she is!" 
"But, madame, this is too much!" "How will the Queen 
take it ? " " My dear, what is it that he sees in her ? " 

For certain armies, military discipline has established a 
punishment called " running the gaimtlet," wherein a culprit 
passes between the ranks of his regiment, while each' comrade 
delivers a blow. The new Duchess gained some experience 
of its severity as she traversed a large and crowded saloon to 
make her obeisance before the Queen. Those who watched 
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her Majesty — and they were many — did not fail to notice 
that a momentary shadow darkened her brow, while in the 
beautiful Spanish eyes there came a troubled look of pain, 
regret, and reproach ; but already the sorrows of her young 
life had taught Maria Theresa that even royalty must not 
expect happiness in* this lower world, and a tender, kindly 
heart, schooled in adversity while sustained by religion, had 
clothed her with that Christian charity which resolves to 
observe no beam of evil so long as it can see the slightest 
mote of good. 

The poor young Duchess felt her knees shake, and her 
senses fail, as she made a profound reverence in the presence 
that of all others inspired her with shame and dread ; but 
the Queen, noticing her embarrassment, raised her by the 
hand with marked kindness, kissed her on both cheeks, 
and welcomed her with a courtesy that heaped coals of 
fire on her head. 

" Permit me to congratulate you, Madame la Duchesse," 
said her Majesty, " with all my heart. You look pale, you 
are tired, suffering. Assume at once the seat to which your 
rank entitles you. I venture to hope we shall see you 
amongst us very often." 

Louise muttered something unintelligible, and sank down 
on her tabouret completely overcome ; but the King, who 
stood aloof from the circle, gave his wife a look of gratitude 
and approval that brought the tears to her eyes. 

Alas that in this, as in so many marriages, devoted 
aflTection on one side should have commanded but a luke- 
warm friendship on the other ! Had Louis loved his queen 
a quarter as well as she loved him, the tabouret of at least 
one duchess must have remained xmoccupied, nor would this 
story ever have been written. And yet, with its many privi- 
leges, the favoured seat was but a stool of repentance after 
all. Courtiers, indeed, particularly of the male sex, were 
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unremitting in their attentions to the blue-eyed girl whom 
the King delighted to honour ; but some of the great ladies^ 
and notably one or two of the blood royal, betrayed by looks 
and gestures a marked distaste to her dress, her manners, 
her general character, and, above all, her promotion to high 
rank. The " Great Mademoiselle," first cousin to the King 
himself, a lady of middle age, extravagant ideas, and regal 
demeanour, turned a bony and angular back with no little 
rudeness on the new Duchess ; and Madame, bursting with 
jealousy and spite, congratulated her sarcastically on the 
right to sit down that must be a welcome boon to one 
afficted with her bodily infiimity. 

"I have in some way incurred your Highnesses dis- 
pleasure/' pleaded poor Louise, overpowered by the acrimony 
of her enemy. " Pardon me if I observe that I cannot see 
how I have offended." 

*' Then the Duchess is blind as well as lame ! " was the 
brutal retort. 

Louise, with strength and courage failings hung her 
head like a scolded child, and held her peace. 

But, as is often the case, this violence of attack defeated 
its own object. The King, wounded in his most sensitive 
feelings, jealous of his authority, and feeling his dignity 
slighted, came in solemnly to the rescue. 

"If the eyes of Madame la Duchesse are not the most 
useful," said he, with a gravity so severe as to be ludicrous, 
" at least they are the most ornamental in the room. If she 
halts, she is also gracefiil. In consideration of both infirmi- 
ties, I ask her to accept my support, while I lead her with 
my own hand to join her real friends." 

Executing an elaborate bow, the chivalrous deference of 
which brought into strong contrast the icy glare bestowed 
on Madame and Mademoiselle, he conducted Louise out of 
the royal circle, and, placing her on a sofa by the side of 
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Madame de Montespan, took a chair in front of the two 
ladies, with an air that seemed to set cavil and comment at 
defiance. 

He could not have chosen a better ally. The easy tact 
and lively conversation of Ath^n^e covered all that was too 
remarkable in the King's assiduous protection of the Duchess^ 
while anything like sentiment, of which people are justly 
intolerant in society, seemed wholly incompatible with those 
sarcastic repartees and rejoinders that so confused the dull 
intellect of Monsieur de Montespan, who had already adopted 
a firm and impenetrable obstinacy, as the only effectual 
protection from the shafts of his wife's wit. 

Ath^n^e greeted her friend with extreme cordiality, con- 
gratulating the new-made duchess on her promotion, and 
protesting, with one quick covert glance at the King, that 
she envied nobody in the world so much as her dear Louise. 

He was pleased, and showed it. " By St. Louis ! " 
said he, with looks of undisguised admiration at the dark 
eyes that sparkled so merrily, "it is quite refreshing to 
meet approval for anything one does. They seem to think 
me but a lost sheep, yonder,** nodding towards the royal 
circle. " Madame's brow is black as night, and Mademoi- 
selle looks as if she would never smile again." 

Ath^n^e's silvery laugh rang out across the room. 

" What would you have, sire ? The Great Mademoiselle 
has been a mousquctaire in petticoats from childhood. I 
have heard she was your Majesty's earliest enemy." 

" Do you think she frowned as fiercely when, with her 
own hand, she fired a gim from the Bastille ? " 

"And killed a husband at the first shot! Ah, sire! 
you have been a mark for woman's artillery ever since you 
could run alone, and yet, behold ! you are still alive and 
well." 

The King laughed. ''My time will come, I suppose^*' 

K 2 
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said he carelesdy, "like anybody else. Does it hurt 
much, I wonder, to be killed by a beautiM archer in a 
bodice P'* 

"It would be a duel to the death, sire," she answered, 
with a good deal of coquetry. " The archer might come by 
the worst. A woman who marched out to battle with the 
intention of taking your Majesty prisoner would be likely 
enough to return in fetters herself — none the lighter for 
being lined with satin, and made of gold." 

" Do you think I should prove an unmerciful conqueror ? '' 
asked the King, lowering his voice, while he glanced anxiously 
at Louise. 

"I am not conquered yet, so I cannot give an opinion," 
answered Madame de Montespan, dismissing the subject 
with a laugh, while she turned carelessly away, to whisper 
in the ear of her friend, whose gentle face wore an expres- 
sion of discomfort and constraint, quite unconnected with 
the slight she had experienced from Madame or Made- 
moiselle. 

It is strange how family likenesses assert themselves in 
supreme moments, in the spasm of terror, the agony of pain, 
the stillness of death, even in the discomfiture of ipetty 
vexation and annoyance. Another face in the room, ten 
paces off, bore exactly the same expression as that of the 
young Duchess, warped by some inward feeling precisely 
similar to his sister's, while Henri le Blanc watched 
Ath^n^e's voluble conversation with the King. 

The exigencies of politeness, the very decencies of society, 
forbade him to intrude on such an interview; yet every 
word spoken, every look and smile interchanged, hurt him 
like the thrust of a knife. 

True she was now another man's wife, and as such lost to 
him for ever; but Henri, like most Frenchmen, and all 
mousquetaires, looked on the sacred bond of matrimony as 
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something wholly different from^ and very antagonistic to^ 
the tender link of love. 

We protest we worship without hope, — that we only ask to 
sun ourselves, now and again, in the presence of our 
divinity, — that for us it is enough if the outpourings of an 
honest affection be accepted graciously, without promise of 
return. But this beautiful theory is hardly carried out in 
the experiences of daily life. Man, prone to self-deception, 
finds his hunger of the heart sharpened rather than 
appeased by the crumbs his goddess is good enough to 
throw him ; the goddess herself, to whom sameness of any 
kind must always be objectionable, alternates indifference 
with encouragement, till the tormented votary, now re- 
buffed, now tantalised, loses his firmness, his integrity, his 
common sense : as one advances, the other draws back ; but 
still the distance gradually lessens between the opposing 
forces, and at last, without intending it, each has so shifted 
ground that they change places in the varying conflict, — tho 
worshipper becomes an idol, and the idol a slave. 

Whether, as a general rule, women would wish to be 
treated solely as angels, it is not for me to determine. 
Madame de Montespan had at least so much of the angelic 
nature that she loved to soar above the common level of 
himianity ; and if she ever looked up, it was but to attain a 
higher elevation, from which she might afterwards look 
down. 

Precious as pearls, royalty must bo sparing of its 
communications. The King soon rose, bowed, and, con- 
versing with other courtiers, passed on to the end of the 
room. 

Henri came forward to greet his sister with an enthusiasm 
of affection she was not vain enough to accept entirely for 
herself. 

'' I am not the rose, my brother/' said she, '' but I am 
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very near the rose ; '* and she made way for him to take his 
place at her friend's side, while her eyes travelled after the 
Eang's figure, and her thoughts, as usual, busied themselves 
about him — only him in the world. 

"I never loved him more dearly than to-day," thought 
Louise. " Why, then, do I feel so unhappy ? " 

"Madame de Montespan — Ath^n^e," whispered Henri, 
with a trembling lip, "what is it? What have I done, 
that you should put me to this torture ? " 

"What have / done, rather?" was the reply. "Do 
you know, monsieur, I am getting tired of these endless 
reproaches and recriminations: let us finish with them, 
once for all ! " 

"Be it so. You understand your own intentions best. 
You fly at high game, madame. You are afraid, perhaps, of 
interference from mo and mine ! " 

" I am afraid of nothing, Henri — not even your violence 
and suspicions. How strange men are ! What makes you 
all so cross, so jealous, and so utterly unreasonable ?'* 

He softened at once. She could turn him with a thread. 
"Forgive me," said he. "I am anxious and unhappy. 
The ground seems to give way under my feet. I have 
suffered intolerably ; I have endured so much " 

" From me ? " 

" From you ! Think of my despair when you were 
married to Monsieur de Montespan." 

" Bah ! that happens to everybody. Afterwards ? " 

He looked nervously round, hesitated, and sank his voico 
yet lower, while he murmured, " And now, the King ! " 

" What of the King ? " she returned calmly, with an 
unmoved coxmtenance, as if the question were of a pet 
dog. 

" He is ready to fall at your feet ! " exclaimed the other 
passionately. " I know what it is. Oh 1 there is no need 
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to tell me ! He worsliips the ground you tread on, and he 
had better be in hell ! " 

A little gleam of triumph lighted up her face, to be lost 
instantaneously in her mocking smile. 

"You are flattering," she retorted, "and I accept the 
compliment. Better be an angel of darkness than no angel 
at all. Shall I tell you that you are mistaken ? Shall I 
tell you that you are mad ? Or shall I tell you that women 
are the creatures of circumstances, that we cannot do as we 
would, and that our helplessness is the curse of our lot ? " 

" Tell me anything, only speak on in those soft tones for 
ever. Listen to me, Ath^n^e. I can bear, I have borne, a 
great deal. There are two sides to every question, and a 
man must plead his own cause. What have I in exchange 
for the devotion of a life ? A look once a day ; a pressure of 
the hand once a week; a whisper once a month. Do I 
complain P No ; it is enough, and I ask for no more. 
But withdraw this pittance, and you shall see. Let me only 
be assured that in your heart, not in your vanity, your 
recklessness, your ambition, but in your heart, Ath^n^e, 
you care for some one else, and, as I stand here a living 
man, I will never look on yours, nor any other human fctce, 
again! " 

" Have pity on me ! What will you do ? '* 

" I will seek death wherever it is most speedy and most 
certain. I will obtain my dismissal, and go to the frontier, 
to Turkey — what do I know ? There is fighting to be had 
in Europe still, and they will be glad to get a mousquetaire. 
I will offer my breast to the enemy. I will die for your 
sake, and, Ath^nte, when I am dying I shall love you as 
dearly, as fondly, as ungrudgingly, as I do now ! " 

Her heart smote her. She remembered to have seen one 
of the Song's piqueurs sewing up the gash of a stag's horn 
in a stag-hound's side. She had been strangely touched by 
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the loving trust, the patient wondering sorrow, in the dog's 
honest eyes. There was the same expression in Henri's 
now. Her own filled with tears, and a great drop hung in 
her long eyelashes, till it fell with a splash on the floor. 

Louise, ever watching the King, observed him shift his 
position, advance two or three paces towards them, and walk 
uneasily away. Again she wondered how she could be 
unhappy while she felt so proud, so confident, so secure in 
his love. 

He was never tired of giving her proofs of it. An hour 
later, at the Hotel Biron, which now belonged to her, in the 
seclusion of her own apartment, he taxed her with indiffer- 
ence, for making so little use of her influence — for abstaining 
from all demands not only on her own behalf, but to pro- 
mote her friends. 

"I saw your brother to-day," said he, kindly. "You 
have never made a request on his account, so I have given 
him something without your asking." 

" Sire ! you are too good. You overwhelm me with 
benefits. Henri is a mousquetaire to the ends of his fingers : 
I hope it is an appointment that will afford the opportimity 
of serving your Majesty." 

" I have given him a regiment in Flanders with Turenuc. 
The campaign will be advantageous to a young officer, as it 
promises to be short, sharp, and decisive. Let us talk about 
something else ! " 

She threw her arms round his neck. How good he was ! 
how considerate ! how kind ! and, above all, how true ! 



CHAPTER III. 

FOREWARNED. 

"Madame is taking coffee in her own apartment; slie 
desires to speak with monsieur." 

"My compliments to madame^ I will wait on her the 
moment I have completed my toilet.'* 

Such were the terms on which husband and wife lived, 
after a few months of marriage, in the upper classes of 
French society during the "good old times" — ^the Siiclo 
Louis Quatorze. 

" My faith ! " thought the pretty lady's-maid who 
carried to and fro such polite messages. " When Adolphe 
and I are married, we shall not be so ceremonious. What ! 
Monsieur has his apartment; madame has her apart- 
ment. They do not conmiunicate ; on the contrary, it is a 
promenade, a day's march, to go from one to the other. 
Gentlefolks have queer ways, one must admit. My poor 
Adolphe, what wouldst thou say if I made so many phrases 
before giving thee a simple good morning? Ah! my 
treasure, it is time enough to think of that when I see thee 
back from Flanders — ^a corporal, who knows ? — a sergeant, 
perhaps ; and yet, and yet I would thou wert but a scullion 
here in the kitchen, so that I had thee safe at home ! " 

Then she wiped her eyes, crossed herself, and denounced 
the Low Countries with all her heart. 

Perhaps the mistress had no greater affection for that 
battle-ground of Europe than the maid. 
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Ath^n^ de Montespan^ sittmg before her glass^ buried 
in thought^ with her hair about her shoulders, was passing 
through such a crisis as comes to most of us once or twice 
in a lifetime, and affects our whole future, according to the 
mood in which it leaves us. The Greek had his good and 
his evil genius to whisper alternately in his ear. For the 
wild huntsman of Germany there rode a black and a white 
horseman at either stirrup, that he might take counsel, as 
he chose, from the angel or the fiend. Every one of us in 
his pilgrimage comes to a place where two roads meet, and 
on his turning, right or left, depends the whole course of 
his journey, the safety of its end. That is a well-worn 
metaphor of the pebble at its source, which determines the 
current of a mighty river, whether it shall roll into one 
ocean or another. How forcibly it illustrates the whole 
career of man — ^the vicissitudes, the progress, and the destiny 
of a human soul ! 

Madame de Montespan was neither weakly nor wilAilly 
blind. She had no fear of standing face to fac^ with her 
own heart ; could plead, cross-examine, sum up, and find 
guilty, without a shadow of partiality for the offender. 
Sitting in her easy-chair, perusing, line by line, the 
beauty opposite in her mirror, she arraigned and passed 
sentence on that cidprit without admitting any excuse of 
extenuating circumstances as tempting to crime. 

She had been false — ^yes, it was no use making phrases, 
she would call things by their right names — ^false to her 
friendship, her love, her loyalty, and her duty. Was she 
not planning a conquest that could only be made in march- 
ing over the broken heart of poor gentle Louise — a girl she 
had protected from childhood, looking on her as a very dear 
and helpless younger sister P Was she not darkening a life 
that existed for her alone, while she caused Henri le Blanc 
unceasing anxiety and affliction, none the less galling that 
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he must [bear his sorrow with a smooth brow^ hiding it from 
his nearest friend and comrade, even imder the guns of an 
enemy? Ah ! what would be her feelings if he were to 
fall, this dashing mousquetaire, and she must never look on 
the gentle, handsome face again P It might be better so- 
better for hevy at least ; but then would it not be her work P 
Horrible! Must she be answerable for his blood P And 
his Majesty, for whose stolen glances, for whose admiration, 
as yet scarce implied, all these breaches of faith and truth 
were committed, did she really care for him P Would she, 
like Louise, have wished to see him a simple peasant rather 
than King of France P Was it love or ambition that had 
prompted her advances and her treachery P A little, per- 
haps, of one ; much, certainly, of the other. It would be a 
noble task to conquer both. She came of a line that, if they 
rarely showed pity, at least knew no fear. The Mortemars 
of Tonnay-Charente had ever been lavish of blood and 
treasure, had waged lands and vassals, life and limb, freely 
in the cause of right : would she draw back no'w from any 
sacrifice, be it of her highest hopes, to preserve the traditions 
of her race P 

And her husband P The last consideration, indeed, yet 
one, she could not but admit, that should carry a certain 
weight. Was Monsieur de Montespan to count for nothing 
in this nicely adjusted balance of false and fsur, profit and 
principle, right and wrong P She did not love him; of 
course that was not worth mentioning, but with all bargains 
there must, in common honesty, be some satisfaction of 
value received. Why did she marry himP That was 
easily answered. Because she wanted servants, liveries, 
carriages of her own, a house, a position, and unlimited 
credit with her milliner ; because she was tired of being a 
maid of honour; because — ^because, in short, because all 
girls married before they came to three-and-twenty. Mon- 
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" I am unarmed : I have too many enemies. I may be 
brave enough, I dare say, but after all I am only a woman. 
It is better to retreat than to offer battle and be defeated. 
Great heavens ! monsieur, can you not understand me P '* 

" Give yourself the trouble, madame, to tell me in plain 
language what it is you require." 

** Speak kindly to me. There are moments when life is 
saved from drowning by a little finger. Take me away 
from here, monsieur, I beseech you. I have not been a 
good wife, but I will try to become better. I will even 
learn to love you, if you will let me." 

"Learn to love me, indeed! It ought not to seem so 
difficidt. Learn to love me ! Madame, what words are 
these P" 

" It is precisely because I wish to please you that I ask 
to go away. Take me from the court ; that is all I require. 
It will be worse for both of us if you refuse. I cannot 
answer for myself, isolated, lonely, misunderstood. I have 
pride ; I have honour ; I have a conscience. I implore you, 
monsieur, take me into Gascony, and let me save them all 
while there is yet time." 

** Into Gascony, madame, and at this season ! It is 
imheard of — impossible. Do you know what you ask P 
His Majesty woidd forget our very existence ! " 

Her eyes expressed scorn, wonder, and a wistful pity for 
herself, while she placed her hand on his arm again, and 
looked searchingly in his face. 

*' Are you blind P " she asked. " Can you not see it is 
the King I desire to avoid P If you are a man, monsieur, 
let us set out now, this very instant. To-morrow I may 
have no wish to go ! " 

He stared at her with a faint and momentary glimmering 
of the truth, too soon extinguished in the obtuseness and 
self-sufficiency of his character. 
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"It does not suit me/* said he loftily, "to travel at 
present. Nor does it become you, madame, to cherish these 
illusions, these chimeras, and to impart them to me. You 
are in a state of exaltation, of over-excitement ; in short, 
of indisposition. You will have a nervous attack, a head- 
ache, and afterwards you will be better. Let us drop the 
subject ; I am tired of it ! " 

She turned white to her very lips. Her fine figure 
swayed and vibrated like a willow in the wind, then with 
clenched teeth, and hands closed tight, grew rigid as if 
changed to stone, while, each by each, the syllables fell clear 
and cutting in their withering emphasis of scorn. 

" Good, monsieur ! It is enough : you are forewarned." 

" Forewarned, madame, is forearmed. I have the honour 
to salute you, and take my leave." 

As the door closed on him, Justine entered, out of breath, 
with a letter in her hand. 

The Mortemars were notorious for their self-command. 
No one could have guessed how wild a storm raged below 
the surface by Ath^n^e's quiet tone and manner, while she 
asked her maid if any one waited for an answer. 

" No, madame." 

"Who brought it?" 

1' A mousquetaire, madame," replied Justine, still blush- 
ing, perhaps at the compliments paid her by the messenger 
en momquetaire. 

Ath^n^e's cheek was paler than ever, but she read the 
letter through without faltering by so much as an eyelash. 
It was such a tissue of protestations, extravagances, and 
complaints as is written by a man to the woman he 
loves, when he has placed himself in the false position of a 
bond-slave, and has allowed one to obtain absolute and 
irresponsible authority who would have been far happier 
in the submission of her proper plaoe. 
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He enlarged on his appointment to the command of a 
regiment, on his favour with the King, on his ambition, his 
prowess, his thirst for distinction, and his firm resolution to 
die on the field of honour ; but the death and the glory, 
the wounds and the decorations, were scrupulously set down 
to her account. He boasted of his truth, his constancy, his 
sorrows, and his love. It was all over now, he told her a 
score of times : he had vowed solemnly, irrevocably, never to 
look on her fair false face again ; and yet — for with every 
second line he relented, and turned roimd like a weather- 
cock — ^when they did meet in the distant future, she would 
be satisfied at a glance that he had never wavered in his 
allegiance, but that in all those years (an indefinite period 
not distinctly specified) his every thought had been for her / 
So far there was nothing in the letter to rouse a sentiment 
deeper than pity, with a dash of scorn ; but the concluding 
lines, written naturally and unaffectedly from the heart, 
brought tears to her eyes. 

" It is now midnight, and we march at daybreak. Every- 
thing is packed up, except your picture ; that goes with me, 
of course. When you get this, we shall be five leagues off*. 
Tear it up ; it is a wicked letter, and full of reproaches, but 
I do not mean them. If I cared less, I could write more 
agreeably ; but I must always love you the same, always and 
for ever. Our band has orders to play your favourite 
march, and in my regiment the word for the day is * Tonnay- 
Charente.' Adieu ! " 

" My poor Henri ! " she murmured, and lifted her eyes once 
more to the mirror, with a strange questioning glance that 
seemed to ask, sadly enough, wherein consisted the power 
of that reflected face to drive men into madness with its smile. 

The glass answered very frankly, that its equal was not 
to be foimd at court, and surely it must be irresistible by 
high and low. 
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'' It is my destiny/' said Madame de Montospan, rising 
to pace the room with proud elastic step. '' It is stronger 
than me. Everything pushes me on. This foolish boy 
who vanishes, to be knocked on the head at the crisis of 
my fortunes, I never liked him so well as to-day. Folly ! 
That is pure contradiction. My husband What a hus- 
band! Impenetrable, dull, egotistical, and as obstinate as 
a mule; not even polite, like any other gentleman. He 
to affect authority ! to assume command ! I oongratidate 
you, monsieur. In very truth, you shall be obeyed to the 
letter ! But, Louise, my good and gentle Louise, I cannot 
bear to do you an imkindness. She has no self-respect, no 
force of character : she will not mind it much ! Tet she 
loves him dearly, too. Bah! she must take her chance 
with the others. It is too late : I cannot stop now. Jus- 
tine, quick, my child, bestir thyself ! Come and dress me 
— very carefully, for I am going to court." 



CHAPTER IV. 

MIXE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. 

Fond of glory as of amusement, yet not keen enough in 
pursuit of one wholly to neglect the other, Louis the Great 
loved to combine the toils of warfare with certain indul- 
gences more appropriate to a jaunt, a picnic, or a party of 
pleasure than a campaign. 

I^ng after his troops had marched for the frontier, and 
taking full advantage of the protracted delays with which 
military operations were then carried on, he would set out 
from Paris or Versailles, accompanied by the Queen and half 
the ladies of her court, to travel by easy stages in lengthen- 
ing lines of coaches till he reached the front, bringing with 
him to the camp many of the luxuries and all the petty 
intrigues of the court. With personal courage above the 
average, he was wise enough to set a proper value on his 
own life, and preferred to the brilliant success of forced 
inarches and unexpected collisions the more deliberate pro- 
ceedings of a siege, where, taking the command at his leisure, 
imder cover from the fire of an enemy, he could refer for 
counsel to the first engineer in Europe when at a loss. 

Louis and Vauban together had established an elaborate 
theory of attack and defence that made the capture of forti- 
fied places a mere question of figures — a sum depending 
solely on time, supplies, and proportion of strength. That a 
fight would on occasion upset all* these calculations was 
obviously not the fault of the theory, but of the ilght. 
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It seemed excusable enough in a young hero to be fond of 
war, wbo could thus take it at his ease, combining its ex- 
citement with feasting, fiddling, luxury, ladies, laughter, 
and love ; nor is it even the private soldier, the honest 
fellow lying on wet straw and eating mouldy biscuit, who is 
most to be pitied in that great game which the world has 
never ceased playing from infancy to old ago. No ; it is the 
poor peasant who has nothing to gain from either side, and 
who only knows that, whichever way victory inclines, he 
must be content to see his cattle taken, his harvest spoiled, 
his homestead burned, and his children crying for bread. 

What matter ? The King had his cutlet every day, his 
wine, his sweetmeats, and the cooling medicine prescribed 
by his court physician, when required. 

Behold, then, a ponderous six-inside coach labouring and 
jolting under the poplars on a paved road that ran north- 
ward in a hopelessly direct line as far as the eye could see. 
Eight Normandy horses, neighing, snorting, squealing, 
plimged, clattered, and swerved against each other, to the 
indignation of their postillions, who swore volubly out of a 
cloud of dust. The huge machine groaned, creaked, and 
swung ; the Queen crossed herself, Madame de Montespan 
laughed, the others talked all at once, and Louise de la 
Valli^re felt her head ready to split. 

"What dust!" 

"What heat!" 

"It is fearful!" 

"It is unheard of!" 

" I choke ; I suflTocate : I can bear no more ; I am at my 
last gasp ! " 

" In truth, I pity you, madame, but I, too, suffer." 

"And I!" 

"And I!" 

"And I!" 

L 2 
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" Indeed, ladies, it is more of a pilgrimage than a journey," 
said the Queen in her low melancholy tones. "But we 
must not complain, for it pleases the King." 

While she spoke, her eyes happened to rest on Madame de 
la Valliere. Louise would have given her hotel, lands, title, 
all her jewels, ten years of her life, not to blush ; neverthe- 
less, she crimsoned to the temples. 

Ladies do not always spare each other on such occasions. 
The Queen, less considerate than usual, turned away with a 
shrug of the shoulders, an elevation of the eyebrows, that 
denoted anger and disgust; the others nodded, nudged elbows, 
and whispered. Madame de Montespan laughed outright. 

" We all want to please the King," said she, " and some 
of us succeed passably well. It is impossible to say whose 
turn it will be next." 

The very frankness of so audacious a proclamation modi- 
fied its impropriety. The Queen condescended to smile ; but 
Louise, depressed, shamefaced, and ill at ease, felt that 
sinking of the heart which never deceives, and is as surely 
followed by evil as a lowering sky by a storm. 

** It is the duty of every subject to please his Majesty," 
said the Queen, whose smile had already faded into cold dis- 
pleasure. " But I know nothing that annoys him so much 
as the officiousness of those who watch his every look and 
gesture, never taking their eyes off his person, and placing 
him under a constraint that would be unbearable to a simple 
gentleman in private life." 

It was a long speech for her to make, and in its delivery 
her Majesty kept her looks bent on Madame de la Valliere, 
with an expression of severe disapproval that was humiliating 
in the extreme. Louise felt hurt beyond belief. Hitherto 
the Queen had treated her with a kindness as generous as it 
was unexpected ; therefore such an ebullition, so marked, so 
pitiless, and so public, seemed to crush her into the dust. 
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With wet eyes and a sore heart she looked out of window 
to conceal her discomfiture. 

They were passing a regiment on the march, part of a 
column under orders to move rapidly from the rear, so as to 
reach the scene of oporations before the arrival of his Ma- 
jesty. The men, oppressed by heat and dust, fatigued with 
the distance they were called upon to travel, straggled and 
loitered in twos and threes, even in single file. With coats 
thrown open, haversacks bulging, belts and pouches stained 
and slung awry, arms trailed and slanted in all the various 
positions that seemed easiest to weary wayfarers, this irregular 
body of infantry presented a very different appearance from 
that of the smart and soldier-like force Louis had reviewed 
but the other day in Paris, after his declaration of war. 

Nevertheless, the actual material was serviceable enough. 
The sunburnt faces showed courage and determination; 
the lounging forms were spare and sinewy ; the arms, well 
cleaned and burnished, seemed only brighter for contrast 
with the patched uniforms and dusty shoos of a protracted 
march. 

As the coach rolled slowly by, face after face dimmed in a 
mist of tears passed before tho eyes of Louise like phantoms 
through a dream. Suddenly, with such a start as wakes up 
the dreamer, she recognised in ono of those simple private 
soldiers the man whoso love for her had drawn him into 
ruin — whose name, with all her power and influence, she 
dared not mention to tho King. 

Could it be P Yes, she know it too well, too surely, in 
her heart of hearts. That was De Bragclone's dark, stem 
brow under the coarse, pointed grenadier cap ; those were 
Do Bragelone's deep, mournful eyes that looked straight into 
her own, 

Woidd he recogniso her? Could she acknowledge his 
greeting, if he did? What ought she to doP For one 
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moment a strange, wild impulse, that passed away as quickly 
as it came, prompted her to stretch her arms out and call 
upon him by name, bidding him take her away, anywhere 
out of these troubles and turmoils, this life of daily vexation, 
disappointment, and deceit. Though she coidd not love 
him — even now, in all her pity and self-reproach, she told 
herself she could not love him — ^he was kind, faithful, to be 
reliea on, and she did so long for rest ! She would have 
given anything to speak to him, if only one word and in a 
whisper ; but, even as the word and the whisper rose to her 
lips, the coach stopped, the soldiers, adjusting arms and 
accoutrements, got hurriedly into line, and the word was 
passed down the ranks from captain to captain, and sergeant 
to sergeant, " Close in, men ! Steady! Attention! Shoulder 
arms ! The King ! the King ! " 

On his white horse, gallant and beautiful, thought Louise, 
as he looked that memorable day in the forest of Foiitaine- 
bleau, his Majesty came up at a gallop, and received the salute 
of his troops ; then he passed along the ranks, with a word 
of approval for each separate grade down to the drummers; 
after which, at his own word of command, tlic regiment 
continued its march, with loud shouts of *' Vive le Roi I " 

Surely now, thought Louise, the time had come that was 
to make amends for all the sorrows and humiliations of her 
journey. It was such rapture to look at him, to hear his 
voice, to breathe the same air, to know that, in spite of the 
Queen's presence, of his own duties, of right, decency, and 
etiquette, he loved to be near her still. It seemed some- 
what hard that after a brief and hurried greeting, rather to 
the Duchesse de Vaujour than to Louise de la Valliere, his 
attention should have been centred on Madame de Montespan, 
to the exclusion of the other ladies and the Queen. 

Ath^n^e, so full of spirits half an hour ago, looked pale 
and heavy-eyed. In returning the King's salute, she tried. 
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indeed, to assume that air of sprightliness and good-humour 
which she knew to be one of her attractions ; but the eflfort 
was obviously painful, and could not be sustained. Her 
head sank against the cushions of the carriage, and she 
moaned with pain. 

His face betrayed more anxiety than seemed called for by 
the occasion. 

"You are ill, madame," said he: "you are suffering. 
What is it ? What does it all mean ? " and he looked 
angrily from the Queen to the other ladies for explanation. 
Ath^n^e tried hard to rally. 

"It is nothing, sire," she murmured — "the heat, the 
movement of the coach — perhaps the surprise of your 
Majesty's sudden appearance.'* 

Though she smiled, her cheek was so white, her attitude 
80 languid, that already the others had caught the contagion 
of alarm. 

"You are suffering," repeated the King. "It ia most 
ill timed, most inconvenient ; but you are seriously indis- 
posed ; you cannot continue your journey ! " 

" How ? Must we, then, turn back ? " asked the Queen. 
*' It is impossible : the road is not wide enough ! " 

Appealing voices continued a shrill chorus of objections : — 
" We shall find no inn to hold us." 
" They are expecting us already at the camp ! " 
" We, too, are ill ; we are broken with fatigue ; we shall 
die on the high-road. It will be pitch dark in an hour, and 
the last stage is the longest of all ! " 

The King dropped his reins, and put both hands to his 
ears, like a man at whose feet a beehive has suddenly been 
upset. Madame de Montespan's pale face, however, roused 
him into action, and, with a decision no one knew better 
how to assume, he gave his directions in a tone that never 
failed to exact prompt obedience. 
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"Is there any lady here who has common sense P'* said 
he, passing a stem look over the group, till his eyes rested 
with an expression of kindness and confidence on the face 
of the young Duchess. "Madame la Marquise should be 
housed at once. Let the coach be driven at speed to the 
next halting-place : there she must retire to bed. I will 
send a doctor back in a few hours from the front. She has 
fever ; she is ill — seriously ill. It may be some infectious 
malady." 

The Queen seized a smelling-bottle. The others huddled 
together in comers as far from the invalid as the dimensions 
of a coach permitted, — all but Louise, who took AtWnfe's 
hand in her own, and whispered words of encouragement in 
her ear. 

" Should it come to the worst,** continued the King, " she 
must not be left alone. It would be cruel to abandon her 
in such a state. Who will remain behind, and nurse her 
till she is well?" 

Profound and embarrassed silence, broken at length by a 
timid whisper from the Duchesse de Vaujour : — 

" I will, sire : you can depend on me not to desert my 
post." 

"You!" exclaimed the King with marked surprise, 
but paused, reflected, hesitated, and added in a low voice, 
" Be it so ; I consent. Louise, you are an angel ! " 

Then he turned bridle, and rode off at a gallop ; for tears 
were in his eyes, and such emotions are below the dignity of 
a king. 

Arrived at the next halting-place, a humble roadside inn, 
there was no question that Madame de Montespan had 
fallen seriously ill. Her eyes started from her head, her 
face flushed crimson, her hands felt burning hot, while her 
frame shivered with cold. The Queen and her ladies were 
only too glad to be quit of so dangerous a companionship. 
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and at nightfall Louise found herself watching by her early 
friend, lodged in a homely room, unpapered, uncarpeted, 
bare of all furniture but a wooden chair, a rude crucifix, and 
a print of the Holy Family over the bed. 

The King, who had overtaken his own physician on the 
road, sent him back post-haste ; but what could a doctor do 
in such an extreme case, where the struggle had to bo 
fought out hand to hand between life and death ? Ho coidd 
only declare the malady to be measles, pronounce it a 
favourable eruption, insist on perfect quiet, prescribe cooling 
medicine, and go to bed himself, with directions that he 
should be aroused if there appeared any change. 

Tears afterwards he would protest, with loud exclama- 
tions of admiration and approval, that Madame la Duchesse 
de Vaujour was not only the most beautiful, but the most 
efficient sick nurse he had ever known. 

It was a long, long night. Ath^n^e slept by snatches for 
an hour or two, but towards morning she began to toss rest- 
lessly under the bedclothes, waving her hands, and talking 
wildly, with all the eloquence and imagination of delirium. 

Fixing her eyes on the ceiling, she held forth, and Louise, 
scared by their disclosures, felt her heart sink with a cruel 
conviction that through these tangled ravings there ran a 
terrible skein of truth. 

Lying there, balanced, as it were, on the edge of the 
grave, Ath^nee imagined herself now a happy school-girl at 
Chateau de Blois, marking the places in her Prayer Book, 
making galcttc in the kitchen, ironing a white dress for her 
first communion; now a maid of honour at the court of 
Madame, presenting the fan to her royal mistress, exchang- 
ing sallies with Count de Quiches, accepting clandestine 
notes from Henri le Blanc ; anon, walking in a garden with 
the King, replying to his eager protestations with reserve, 
caution, humility, and an avowal of love; lastly, as 
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Queen of France, graciously offering a hand for Louise her- 
self to kiss. Not once did she mention her husband, though 
she had not forgotten her children, desiring them to be 
brought in, that they might see her with royal robes and a 
crown on her head. Then she put the hair wildly from her 
brow, and exclaimed, " Ah ! Louise, my friend, my sister, 
you should be in my place. He loved you, and I tried so 
hard to win him ! But for me, he would never have left 
you. I shall be punished for it, — I know I shall, both here 
and hereafter, while you, Louise, my poor Louise, in this 
world, as in the next, you must always bo an angel of light. 
I see you in shining raiment, I see you with wings, I see 
you fly up to heaven. Take me with you, and forgive me. 
I have sinned and I have repented, but my punishment is 
no greater than I deserve." 

After this paroxysm came a death-like sleep, lasting 
several hours ; and when the sufferer awoke, her patient, 
faithful nurse knew that the crisis was over, and a woman's 
soul had returned from the borders of another world. 

The doctor had looked in an hour before, seen all was 
well, nodded, and disappeared. Louise heard the tramp of 
his horse at the inn door, when he mounted to resume his 
duties with the army. That familiar sound may havo 
broken the invalid's slumbers, for Athence, turning on her 
side, drew a deep breath of repose, and a faint voice coming 
from the bed murmured, " I must have been very ill ! 
What was it ? Who is that behind the curtain ? " 

" You have been at the point of death, dear," said tho 
other, falling on her knees by the bedside ; ** but you are 
safe now." 

" You ! " exclaimed Madame de Montespan, with as 
much surprise as had been manifested by the King; 
" you, Louise ! It is too much ! How false I am ! how 
ungrateful I It would have served me right to die." 



CHAPTER V. 

WOUNDED SORE. 

No sooner was her friend out of danger than the Duchesse 
de Vaujonr, sending couriers in advance to procure relays of 
horses, hurried on to the seat of war, stimulated, no doubt, 
by the secrets Madame de Montespan's illness had divulged. 
In vain that lady, with an address of which she was 
perfect mistress, repudiated her confession, as the mere 
ravings of fever, protesting, with engaging frankness, that 
she neither meant nor remembered a single word she uttered. 
Louise had but one desire, to escape from her company, and 
press forward to join the King. She would reach him, ay, 
on the field of battle ; demand an interview, even imder a 
storm of fire — why should misery fear death? — reproach 
him with his perfidy, vow never to see him more, and then 
— and then break her own heart, probably, in the self- 
inflicted penance. It galled her to feel that, in spite of his 
fickleness, his cruelty, his entire want of faith, she loved 
her traitor still. Yet was she proud of the sentiment, too. 

With paved roads, devoted servants, and a purse full of 
gold, she made rapid progress, though, to her impatience, 
the six horses that dragged her carriage seemed to crawl. 
On the third day she came within a few leagues of the army. 
Traces of its march were frequent on the roadside. Here 
a vineyard trampled by cavalry, there a blackened circle 
that denoted the ashes of some bivouac fire. At one farm 
homestead the wall had been loopholed for musketry, and 
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half the orchard levelled to enable a battery to pass. The 
pioneers had done their work rudely, but to some purpose. 
A water-mill bore marks of recent occupation by a picket of 
the French Guards, in the adroitness with which a breast- 
work of turf and withies was thrown up for its protection, 
while a dead horse, not yet skinned, lay across the stone- 
paved gateway. Louise, soft of heart and tenderly nur- 
tured, shuddered to observe these footprints of the destroyer, 
wondering in her simplicity how long wholesale murder and 
robbery would be dignified with the name of glory, yet not 
quite ignoring a certain strange thrill of excitement, caused 
by such tokens of violence and rapine. 

Suddenly the postillion who rode her leaders turned 
round with a grin. Her coachman stopped, and held his 
hand up to listen. 

A dull dead sound, less protracted than thunder, yet 
seeming to hang more sullenly on the ear, came up from 
the horizon. "It is the cannon!" said the coachman. 
" Without doubt, our army is engaged. Madame la Duchesse 
intends, of course, to turn back." 

Her blue eyes shone, and the blood of La Valliere mounted 
to her cheek. 

" Turn back ! " she repeated. " Never ! Forward ! till 
we join the troops. You are Frenchmen : I suppose you 
are not afraid ! " 

" We are Frenchmen," echoed these brave fellows, full 
of courage at two leagues from the enemy. " Forward, 
and Vive le Roi!" 

Whips cracked, voices shouted, harness jingled, and the 
coach rolled on, with more noise, more enthusiasm, but 
rather less speed than before. 

Rising a hill, some half-dozen skirmishers were seen on 
the skirts of a distant wood, from which issued a flash of 
light, a white puff of smoke, followed, long afterwards, by 
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the faint report of a firelock. Again the coach stood still, 
for in the same direction the crackling of musketry 
announced serious operations and a well-sustained attack. 

" Forward ! " again commanded Louise, and forward, 
though unwillingly, they went. 

Soon the plot began to thicken. Already the white tents 
of the French encampment were visible, and even the out- 
works of the fortress his Majesty had determined to invest. 
Non-combatants and followers of the army straggled in 
scores along the road, and a hanJet, through which hei* 
coach passed, was occupied by a company of infantry clearing 
the peasants' cottages for reception of the sick and wounded. 
" How far is it to the front P " asked Louise of a non- 
commissioned officer giving orders with one arm in a sling. 

" How far, madame P " repeated this warrior, who was 
none other than Sergeant Leroux, of the Gardes Fran^aises. 
" My faith ! it is a difficult question. Maybe less than 
half a league at this moment; but you see that is our 
regiment of the Guard which is engaged yonder, and wo 
have the habit of advancing in double-quick time when wo 
smell powder. Has madame, then, the intention to go on ? " 
" I came for the purpose," answered Louise. " I am hero 
expressly to find the King." 

Sergeant Leroux sprang to attention as rigidly as his bent 
arm would admit. " Vive le Roi ! " said he. " Madame 
must make for head-quarters. If I mistake not, she will 
find his Majesty behind that wooded knoll. See ! I 
carry a map of our lines in my head. She must descend the 

hill, ford a rivulet in the valley Pardon, madame, it is 

a bit of road made by all the devils, and if she can cross the 
ploughed field yonder in her coach, she will come on his 
Majesty and his staff, a musket-shot this side of the first 
parallel. Nay, madame, I beseech you ! It is honour 
enough that I have indicated to madame the route." 
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He pocketed the crown she forced on him, nevertheless, 
and looked after her carriage, as it laboured down the hill, 
with grim approval. 

" That is the way to make war ! " said he, pulling his 
long moustaches. " Gk)od soldiers in front, good cheer, 
good wine, good company in support, and a beautiful 
woman with a coach and six in reserve. Bight enough I 
One man must be a king, and another a corporal. What 
of that? With a crown-piece in his pocket, there is no 
better comrade in the army than Sergeant Leroux.'* 

Then he returned to his duties, while Louise, urging her 
reluctant servants, proceeded at a slow pace down the hilL 
The road was bad, the ford treacherous, the opposite incline 
steep and rough. The horses steamed and panted ; the coach 
jolted and swung. In the ploughed field indicated, her 
coachman pidled up, to assure Madame la Duchesse he could 
go no further. " Such ground," he declared, " would 
founder the poor animals, shake the coach to pieces, dislo* 
cate madame's bones — what did he know P — break her arm, 
her ribs, her neck ! He could not undertake the responsi- 
bility : he would rather give up his place than drive another 
step ! It was impossible to advance ; and if ho tried to 
turn round in such a morass, there must be an upset ! " 

But Louise had caught sight of a distant group of horse- 
men, with floating plumes and breast-plates glistening in the 
sun, gathered round a figure on a white charger, that she knew 
only too well. Her heart leaped for joy, and even jealousy- 
was forgotten in the delight of once more beholding the man 
she loved. 

"What do I care?" she exclaimed excitedly. "They 
are good horses : push them on at speed ! The coach is 
strong and well built ; but if it break in a thousand pieces, 
what matter ? We have arrived at last.'' 

" It is the will of Heaven ! " muttered the coachman, as 
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lie crossed himself and drove on. The horses plunged, 
strained, swerved, and turned aside, a buckle gave way ; a 
leader fell; the wheels locked, and the whole unwieldy- 
vehicle came with a crash to the ground. 

Louise was soon extricated. The servants bestirred 
themselves to unharness the struggling horses, and raise 
the coach ; but their mistress, though sufEering violent pain 
from a sprained wrist, had no patience to await the tedious 
process, and hurried wildly forward on foot to meet the King. 

His Majesty, who had observed the accident from a 
distance, was also approaching as fast as the nature of the 
ground would admit. 

Louise, dizzy and confused, regardless of her injury, her 
fatigues, her thin shoes, cut and soaked at every step, her 
satin dress left in fragments on every bush and brier, 
pressed up the hill along a path that seemed the most direct 
for the point she wished to gain. 

At a turn she came face to face with four soldiers of the 
Gardes Francaises, carrying a motionless comrade to the 
rear. 

" Halt there ! " exclaimed the oldest, a grizzled veteran, 
whose head was tied up in a bloody handkerchief, and who 
was more startled at this unexpected apparition than he 
would have been by a discharge of small arms. " Thunder 
of heaven ! madame, what are you doing here ? Turn your 
face, in the name of a thousand devils, and let us pass. 
Those are not sugar-plums they are throwing about down 
yonder ; and this is an ugly sight for a lady of the 
court.'* 

" Is he dead ? Is there no hope ? Where is he wounded P " 
gasped Louise, pale and horror-struck, but retaining the 
finest of all courage — ^that woman's courage which, if it fail 
in daring, is yet so noble to h^pand to endure. 

" He has got his billet, by the permission of madame,'' 
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answered the old soldier, with the politeness of a French- 
man under all circumstances to a pretty woman. "But 
the colonel ordered us to take him down to the horse-litters 
and Sergeant Leroux. Pardon, madame ! See, he hleeds 
like a pig ! Tliat is no such bad sign." 

She pulled a scarf from her shoulders, and tore it int^ 
strips with nimble fingers. " I can bandage him," said 
she. " Women are always good nurses. Lay him down 
here a minute, while I try to stanch the wound. My 
coach is at hand : we will put him in, and take him to the 
village. But do not leave me, I entreat you. Do not return 
into the trenches." 

"Not such fools!" replied the other, pointing to his 
bandaged head. " For me, I have had my day's allowance 
— good measure. These two white-faced lads are but 
recruits, and would fain be at home with their mothers, 
watching the pot boil in the chimney-corner ; while as for 
the drunmier, — ha ! little imp of mischief, hast thou then 
escaped, and run off again to the front? By my faith, 
madame, that child is the best grenadier of the four ! " 

This aspiring warrior, some twelve years of age, had 
indeed taken advantage of the opportunity to return and 
offer his heroic little person once more as a mark for the 
enemy. Kneeling over the prostrate form which, but for 
the blood that flowed so freely, showed no symptoms of 
animation, Louise recognised in that pale distorted face 
none other than the grenadier she had passed on the road, 
the day Madame de Montespan was taken ill — none other 
than the Marquis de Bragelone, banished and degraded, 
serving as a private soldier in the regiment he had once 
commanded as its colonel. 

Struck in the head by a musket-ball, of which the full 
force was doubtless exhausted, his warped white features, 
clenched teeth, and rigid limbs afforded little hope. Blood 
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still oozed from the wound, and this appeared the only 
chance that he had not received a mortal injury. 

" Madame understands these matters perfectly," observed 
the grenadier, assisting Louise in adjustment of the bandages 
with willing fingers, indeed, but clumsy compared with her 
own. ''Madame is of the first force. The coolness of 
madame is admirable, her touch light and dexterous. If 
my comrade could only be sensible of her attentions, he 
would be envied by the whole army ! " 

Having one arm disabled, she had propped the wounded 
man's head against her bosom, while she completed the 
task, deftly enough, with her available hand. The two 
recruits, opening mouths and eyes, looked on in stupid 
surprise, casting dismal glances towards the front, when 
the report of a musket or a field-piece now and again 
denoted that the work of danger was still going on. 

The old grenadier, stroking his grey moustache, surveyed 
the whole scene with an air of ludicrous complacency. 
Suddenly, prompt and military, he sprang to attention, 
and saluted. The recruits, awkward, embarrassed, frightened 
out of their wits, tried to imitate his motions : a shadow 
passed between Louise and the sky, while a voice that 
caused her heart to stop beating exclaimed — 

"Look then, gentlemen, are they not well arranged 
— perfectly grouped ? What does it all mean P Are we 
making comedies on the field of battle? Is this a scene 
from a play P " 

Startled, agitated, yet holding the poor wounded head 
softly and steadily to her breast, Louise looked up to behold 
the King's face, stem and flushed with anger, while a cer- 
tain set smile, she already knew and dreaded, curved itself 
about his lips. 

She was so familiar with his every expression, she read his 
heart so clearly, that, in spite of the indifference with which 
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his glance travelled over the pale inauimate face, she was 
sure he recognised the Marquis de Bragelone in this mangled 
soldier prostrate at his horse's feet. 

"He is dying, sire!" pleaded Louise with beseeching 
eyes. " My coach is down yonder : leave him to me, and I 
will take him to the village under my own care." 

Louis reined in his horse, throwing his head back 
haughtily, as was his manner when displeased. 

"The soldiers of France are brave," said he, "and can 
die with decency on the field of honour. The ladies of our 
court are also brave, it seems ; but for a woman, in my 
opinion, modesty is more becoming than courage. If 
Madame la Duchesse had asked permission to attend the 
army as a sick nurse and Sister of Charity, I should have 
refused point-blank ! " 

There was pain, both mental and physical, in her face, 
while, with another imploring look, she murmured, " And 
I came so far to see you — only to see you, sire ! " 

" That is the more to be regretted," answered Louis in 
the same cold, cutting tones, " as Madame la Duchesse has 
the farther to return. She will retrace her steps at once, 
and resume her duties with the Queen, whom she will find 
two days' march in the rear. There is no more to be said. 
Forward, gentlemen ! Madame la Duchesse, I have the 
honour to wish you good evening ! " 

Uncovering, and bowing low with a dignified politeness 
that never forsook him, he rode off at a gallop, while Louise, 
looking after him through a mist of tears, turned faint and 
sick at heart. He was angry with her ; she had offended 
him ; he would love her no more ; perhaps she was never to 
see him again ! 

Yet none the less carefully did she support and nurse the 
wounded man, helping his inanimate form into her carriage, 
and bringing her charge carefully to the village she had 
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lately passed^ where she placed him in the hands of the 
hospital department and Sergeant Leroux. 

De Bragelone groaned, but never stirred a finger, while 
they lifted him out ; and though he opened his eyes, there 
was no recognition in their glassy stare. 

Again, in her despair, Louise asked if the^ was any 
chance of life. 

" He is not the sort to be killed by a fillip ! " answered 
the sergeant gruffly, because of a tear that hung in his 
shaggy eyelashes. He loved his old commander, under 
whom he had fought out more than one campaign, 
approving highly of the military spirit that, in whatever 
rank it served, was determined to remain a soldier of France. 
^'In the head, madame," he added, trying to cheer up, 
** an injury is not necessarily mortal ; for the heart, it is & 
different affair. But madame, whose beauty must have 
inflicted so many, understands the nature of such wounds, 
no doubt. We shall keep him quiet. He has been well 
bandaged, well succoured ; and, 'if the surgeon will let him 
alone, I think he may pull through." 

" He must want for nothing," replied Louise, pressing a 
purse into the sergeant's hand. ** I would stay and nurse 
him myself, if I had permission ; but his Majesty's com- 
mands are not to be disobeyed." 

Then she entered the coach and was driven off, leaving 
Sergeant Leroux bending over his old officer with an air of 
mingled interest, concern, and perplexity. "Is it so, 
then ?" he murmured ; " and, for all the King's displeasure, 
have they not yet forgotten thee at court? Courage, my 
little Marquis ; there is a spark left in us yet. By my fiuth, 
it would be too stupid to die, when so beautifiil a lady has 
the intention of keeping one alive ! " So he laid the patient 
gently down on some straw that strewed the mud-plastered 
floor of his improvised hospital, between two ghastly com- 
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panions, one of whom was raving in delirium, and the other 
silent in death. 

Yet, forasmuch as he still remained insensible, De 
Bragclone was more to be envied than the Duchesse de 
Vaujour. Travelling back in her coach by the way she 
came, increasing with every yard her distance from the 
man she loved so foolishly, and who treated her so ill, the 
darkness of evening, closing in on the horizon, seemed 
far less gloomy than the shadows that gathered roimd her 
heart. 

Was it all overP she asked herself a himdred times. 
Were men so constituted that an attachment which had 
once been all in aU could fade into indifference and positive 
dislike P Louis was grievously offended ; he had shown it 
in a manner the most marked, the most brutaL But how P 
and whyp What had she doneP Was it so great a 
crime to have hurried after him, to have undergone the 
fatigue, the risks, the hardships of campaigning, only to 
look on his dear face P He must be very weary of her, 
she thought, if it had come to this. Turning her grievance 
over in her mind, backwards and forwards, inside and out, 
nursing it as a woman nurses and fondles a secret sorrow, 
there came a gleam of comfort, of joy, of hope. He had 
recognised the Marquis. She, who knew every turn of his 
face, had no doubt. Might he not have been stung with 
jealousy to see De Bragelone's head, dead or alive, resting 
on her bosom ? Yes, it might, it must be so ! His feelings 
were wounded ; his kingly pride outraged. She would plead, 
explain, beseech, and all would come right. Lovers imder- 
stand each other so readily. If she could but see him, one 
look, one word, would be enough. 

Ha ! what was this P Brigands, an accident, a picket 
of the armyP Yoices shouted in the darkness; horses 
clattered on the stone-paved road ; her coach stopped with a 
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jerk ; two dusky figures, cloaked and mounted^ appeared at 
the window ; one of these uncovered, the door opened, and, 
in an instant, Louis, her own Louis, was beside her, seizing 
her hands, covering them with his kisses, and, she told her- 
self in secret pride and triumph, with his tears ! 

"Forgive me," he whispered in those sweet tones that 
this woman, of all others, found so impossible to resist. 
** I am a brute, a monster. I have galloped five leagues to 
ask pardon. Louise, my love, my angel, make it up with 
me, and let us be friends I " 

It was the old story. Can there be anything of the 
spaniel in feminine docility, or does it not rather partake so 
far of the Divine nature that its greatest happiness is to 
forgive? With tears and caresses, warm from her heart, 
Louise accorded her royal lover so full and free a pardon as 
to persuade both herself and him that she had been the one 
in the wrong. 

Their interview was short and happy. The King must 
ride back to his soldiers ; his horse stood at the coach door. 
But the fortress was failing ; the siege would soon bo ended 
by a capitulation ; his Majesty would return to court, to 
his Louise, the mistress of his thoughts, his affections, his 
life. 

" And we will never quarrel any more ? " murmured the 
young Duchess, while they exchanged a last embrace in the 
gloom of that spacious six-inside coach. 

" Never ! '* protested the King. 

" And you will always love me, as you do now ? " 

" Always — for life and death ! " 

" Oh ! I am too happy. Adieu ; no— aw revoir f '* 



CHAPTER VI. 

A RUN OF LUCK. 

** Va-tout on the queen ! Again ! She comes up whoa.* 
ever I want her. By all the virgins of Cologne and elae- 
where, I am in luck to-night. That makes two thousand 
pistoles. Monsieur le Comte." 

" You have been in luck all day/' answered De Guiches, 
losing heavily in perfect good-humour. " I, for one, offer 
you my compliments. But, with your permission, I will 
leave off, and play no more." 

" As you please. Count," answered Henri le Blanc, now 
colonel of a regiment of Gardes Fran9aises, and fairly- 
launched on that career of military ambition in which he 
hoped to forget all other interests of life. 

But for an orifice above the stove, made by a roimd shot 
during the day, the room in which these two gentlemen sat 
seemed little in character with the quarters of a regimental 
officer on active service before the enemy. It was richly 
and luxuriously furnished, abounding in carved oak, heavy 
tapestry, and massive gold plate. A military valise, a brace 
of horse-pistols, and a riding- cloak testified, indeed, to the 
avocations of its present occupant ; but all other accessories 
spoke of comfort, plenty, and the security of profound peace. 
The honest Flemish gentleman and his family, who had 
abandoned their home to take refuge in Brussels on the 
approach of danger, might have so far congratulated them- 
selves that their handsome dwelling-house was chosen for 
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his residence by the colonel, rather than cleared out for a 
barrack by his regiment. 

Henri lo Blunc, no less than his guest^ the Count de 
Guiehes, loved well to combine the excitement of warfare 
with the pleasures of high play, good living, and general 
dissipation. It agreed so entirely with their dispositions, 
gallant, mercurial, and essentially French, to lead a storming 
party at daybreak and sit down to four courses and dessert 
at noon, to exchange champagne suppers and ruinous card- 
tables for the earth-dug trenches, the silent formation, the 
stealthy tread, sputtering grenades, stifling smoke, and 
hand-to-hand confusion of a night attack. They enjoyed it 
exceedingly, and called it making war d la Louis Quatorze. 

Count de Guiehes filled himself a bumper from the well- 
spread supper-table. 

" To your health, my friend," said he, " and speedy 
promotion ! Oh ! it is coming, I can tell you ! I was 
with the King to-day when you carried that accursed horn- 
work, sword in hand. He took his horse short by the 
bridle, — you know his way ; and what is rare for him, the 
colour mounted to his very temples. * By St. Louis,' 
said he, * it is a brave stroke ! Who is that officer P 
Colonel le Blanc ? What ! Henri le Blanc ? We must do 
something for him, if he ever comes out of such a wasps' 
nest alive ! ' ' Ho is fit to be a general of division,' I ex- 
claimed ; for in good truth, Henri, you acquitted yourself 
more than prettily. ' And i/ou, I suppose, a marshal of 
France ! ' he answered ; but I saw he was pleased, and, 
trust me, it is the kind of thing he never forgets." 

Henri looked happy and proud. " That was a funny little 
quarter of an hour the rogues treated us with !" said he ; 
" but it is the best of such jokes that they are soon over. 
See, my friend, I had no sooner dismounted to lead the 
storming party than they killed my covering sergeant, put 
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two balls in my coat, and one through ray hat. The affair 
was lively, you may take my word for it. We poor devils, 
down there under that infernal fire, only wondered whether 
you fine gentlemen of the staff could sec us from the top of 
the hill. It was lucky his Majesty happened to look our 
way." 

" For me, I never took my eyes off you one instant/' 
replied the other. "I said to myself, 'It is the smartest 
thing of the whole campaign, and I would give my lands in 
Provence to be amongst them.' No matter; your chance 
to-day, mine to-morrow ! But, Henri, what in the name oi 
madness caused you to return under the work after the guns 
had been spiked and the recall sounded ? Had you lost an 
arm or a leg, I could imderstand your going back for it ; 
but, once out of such a furnace with a whole skin, I should 
have been content to stay where I was." 

The other's face turned very grave. His manner was 
quite simple and natural while he replied — 

" You would have done as I did, Count. I went back for 
the bravest soldier in France." 
"Who is that?" 

" One whom you and I remember prosperous, gay, dis- 
tinguished, high in rank, a favourite at court — the Marquis 
de Bragelone." 

" De Bragelone ! I thought he was in the Bastille." 
" He must have had a narrow escape. He disappeared. 
None of us knew what had become of him. I received my 
brevet of colonel in his place. AVar was declared, the regi- 
ment marched ; I inspected the men at the first halt, and 
found the Marquis serving as a private in the ranks." 
''Afterwards?" 

" I recognised him with a start of surprise. ' My colonel/ 
he whispered, ' we have changed places ; but we shall both 
do our duty scrupulously, as before. Respect my secret. 
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If we come face to face with the enemy, it need not bo kept 
for long.' " 

"Did he, then, wish to run his head against a round shot P 
For my part, I do not understand such sentiments." 

" He was always brave, and careless of life, even for a 
soldier of France, while he was happy. Since the siege, not 
a day has passed but ho has exposed himself purposely to 
the fire of the enemy. This morning he ran out the first 
with a scaling-ladder, and clapped it to the work. It was 
too short — they are always too short — but he clung tooth 
and nail till he swung himself over the parapet. They 
ought to have cut him to pieces inside, for it was two or 
three minutes before I could follow with my grenadiers. 
The Gardes Fran9aises are the best soldiers in Europe, 
monsieur, but wo should never have taken that horn-work 
without De Bragelone." 

" And was he badly wounded ? " 

" Not a scratch till the affair ended. We broke down 
the ramparts, tumbled the guns into the ditch, burned the 
palisades, and returned to the trenches under a galling fire 
from the town. I saw him fall, and went back myself to 
pick him up. I told off four men to take him to the 
rear ; for he still breathed, though he seemed very badly 
hit." 

" Through the heart ? " 

" Through the head : that is what gives me hope. You 
will drink one more glass. Count, before you say good 
night?'' 

But Count de Guiches excused himself for the very suffi- 
cient reason that he must be in readiness to wait on the 
King, who had galloped to the rear some hours ago with a 
single attendant, and who would expect to find him at his 
post, to take his Majesty's orders, when he returned. 

'* I shall walk down to the village, then," said Le Blanc, 
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wrapping his cloak round him, " and see whether tliis poor 
Marquis is alive or dead." 

The kind intention was not to be fulfilled. As he passed 
outside the lines two horsemen, riding into camp at a gallop, 
were brought up short by the stem challenge of a sentry, 
followed by the rattle of his firelock as he clapped it 
smartly to the hip. 

" Halt ! Who goes there P Advance one, and give the 
coimtersign." 

" Quick, Montmorency ! '' whispered Louis — " the 
countersign ! I have forgotten it. That knave will fire 
in half a minute." 

It was the Montmorency who had an impediment in Ids 
speech, and " St. Germain's," the word for the night, came 
anything but glibly oflF the lips of a stammering man. 

The King, whose forgetfulness was probably assumed, 
laughed heartily ; while the sentry, receiving no answer, 
brought his musket to the shoulder, and took deliberate aim. 

The joke might have ended seriously but for the presence 
of his colonel. 

" Steady, you fool ! " exclaimed Henri. " Recover arms. 
It is the King ! " 

Then he advanced to his Majesty's stirrup, and made 
excuses with bared head for the too zealous obedience of a 
young soldier. 

" Ho was right," laughed Louis, who seemed in high 
good-humour. ** Give the rogue a gold piece for each of us, 
Montmorency. I forgot the word, and you couldn't say it ; 
so we wore both in the wrong. Colonel le Blanc, can you 
toll me where I can get a glass of wine nearer than head- 
quarters ? I have ridden three leagues at a gallop, and I 
am as thirsty as a grenadier." 

Only with his army and before an enemy would his 
Majesty have so far unbent. It was his policy on rare 
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oooasions to affect that freedom and good-fellowsliip which 
belongs especially to the camp; but woe to a soldier, of 
whatever grade, who should presume on the King's fami- 
liarity ! He was soon made to remember that, so loi^ as 
each retained his earthly covering, there was an immeasur- 
able distance between every subject in France and Louis 
Quatorze. 

No one knew this better than Le Blanc. His manner 
would have been less subservient at Fontainebleau or St. 
Cloud than here, under the guns of a Flemish fortress that 
he had attacked so gallantly within the last few hours. 

" If your Majesty would so far deign to honour me,'' 
said he, ** my quarters arc within a musket-shot; and the 
Count de Guiches, who supped there, has but just left them 
to await your arrival. A fresh table shall bo laid in five 
minutes, could your Majesty wait so long." 

" By St. Louis, colonel, you understand the art of war," 
was the cordial reply. " It seems you know how to victual 
a fortress as well as to take one. I had my eye on you this 
morning. Colonel le Blanc. I have seen some fighting, and 
I tell you it was beautifully done." 

Henri bowed to the groimd. 

" A word of approbation from your Majesty," said he, 
" is the noblest reward a soldier of Franco can desire." 

But the King, fresh from his interview with Louise, had 
not finished with him yet. Ho dismounted at the colonel's 
quarters, and sat down with an excellent appetite to a little 
supper sent up at a minute's notice, which reflected the 
greatest credit on the foraging and culinary talents of 
Henri's soldier-cook. Amongst other dainties were served 
a brace of quails, broiled, on a silver dish of exquisite work- 
manship, and constructed to shut up in a small compass, so 
as to fit a pistol-holster. Such a combination of refinement 
and warfare was exceedingly to his Majesty's taste. 
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*' Give me that dish/' said he, wishing to examine more 
closely a device he resolved to have imitated. 

'^ And the quails also, if your Majesty will condescend to 
accept them," exclaimed his ready host. 

Louis, with that tact which takes a favour as gracefully as 
it is offered, thanked him heartily for the gift. 

" Your wine is good, colonel," said he, as, having done 
justice to the meal, he rose to depart ; "so good that I will 
ask for another glass. Fill it up to the very brim — such a 
bumper as that in which one pledges a comrade. Monsiemr 
le Marquis de la Valliere," he added, standing erect, and 
looking Henri full in the face, " I drink to your health ! 
Your patent shall be made out at once, and when we return 
from the campaign you will take that precedence to whicli 
your rank will entitle you, no less than your lineage and 
your services. Enough, monsieur, not a word of thanks. 
Montmorency, let us get on the horses and go home." 

Nor would he suffer the new-made nobleman to accompany 
him beyond the door, where his horse stood waiting, but 
waved him a gracious farewell as he cantered away. 

Montmorency, with one foot in the stirrup, remained 
behind to shake Henri by the hand, and offer sincere con- 
gratulations on his promotion. 

" If they give you a new coat-of-arms," he stammered, 
" you ought to take for your supporters a brace of — quails.*' 

He got the word out with a bounce, and galloped off 
through the darkness after the King. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE ROBE OF NESSUS. 

But, in this world of change, promotion, from whatever 
quarter it may come, fails to afford us the gratification we 
expected when we served as humble soldiers in the ranks. 
It is, perhaps, fortunate that men seldom attain their aims 
till the zest for aggrandisement has somewhat palled. We 
reach a higher grade, indeed, but many of our companions 
rise, at the same time, to the same level ; and wo find^our- 
selves no taller than the others— only carried with them, as 
on a lift, to an upper floor. The Marquis do la ValliSre, 
assisting in all tho gaieties of Paris after his campaign, stood 
in no better relation to Madame de Montespan than Henri 
le Blanc to Athen^ de Mortemar. Both had achieved 
honour, rank, notoriety, and both were favourites of the 
King. 

We talk a great deal, we novelists especially, of undying 
love, invincible constancy, tho faith that endureth to the end. 
But there are attachments and attachments. How many can 
resist a continual round of folly, dissipation, and fresh excite- 
ment, while self-interest pulls hard against self-respect, or 
expediency, with plausible gestures and persuasive tongue, 
advises us to accept the common lot, contenting ourselves 
with the half-loaf that is proverbially better than no 
bread P "How fond I was of that woman last year !" says 
a man, looking carelessly after some passing carriage of 
which the very liveries on the servants' backs and foot- 
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fall of the horses once made his heart beat, and luB 
cheek turn pale. '* I used to think I liked him/' murmun 
the hidy, among her cushions, considering whether this 
or the lilac bonnet suits her best ; and each stifles a little 
sigh, not for the other, but rather in self-commiseration, 
because of the changing, frivolous, world-hardened heart. 
So, one by one, the petals fall from the rose, till we find 
nothing left of the flower but a thorn or two on a withered 
stalk. 

The season of campaigning had passed, and the King had 
returned in triumph to pass the winter at, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of, his capital. The weather was severe ; ice stood 
on the Seine several inches thick ; snow lay many feet deep 
in the provinces ; the harvest had failed ; beasts of prey, frozen 
out from their forest homes, came down into the villages; and 
for the starving peasant, literally as. metaphorically, ''the 
wolf was at the door !" 

What matter ? The taxes had been paid from returns of 
the previous year, and the King thought he was acting like a 
wise sovereign and father of his people in enlarging his 
expenditure, and enlivening the gloomy season with the 
extravagance of his entertainments. 

A fashion for driving out in sledges became the rage. 
Courtiers vied with each other in the taste and workmanship 
of their gliding vehicles, no less than in the lavish splendour 
with which they were decorated. 

Whatever pursuit or amusement Louis adopted for the 
time, he expected should be enthusiastically carried out, not 
only by his household, but by all those whom he distinguished 
with his notice. The Queen, the Duchesse de la Valliere, as 
she was now generally called, Madame de Montespan, and 
other ladies of the court assembled daily on the ice, each 
attended by her cavalier, whose duty it was to arrange her 
furs, whisper compliments in her ear, and drive her horses 
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at speed over the level surface. These ladies were at liberty 
to name their charioteers ; and while Madame de Montespan 
selected the Marquis de la Yallidre for so onerous a duty, it 
is needless to say that Louise chose the King. 

His Majesty seemed not in the best of humours. After 
a turn or two, during which he complained of the oold, 
and paid her a few forced compliments, he left Louise to the 
guidance of her servants, and walked briskly across the ice 
in the direction taken by Madame de Montespan and her 
companion. 

That lady, contrary to custom, preserved a profound 
silence, till the speed at which they slid along took them 
beyond ear-shot of the other courtiers. Then she threw her 
veil back, and, shooting a keen glance from the dark eyes 
that glittered like stars in that frosty air, she remarked 
maliciously — 

'' Monsieur le Marquis has, no doubt, profited by his pro- 
motion, and learned to take things more like a philosopher, 
and less like a mousquetaire." 

His laugh was so perfectly natural as to send a little shaft 
of pique and annoyance to her heart. She always meant to 
dismiss him, of course ; but, though the fetters were struck 
off, the marks ought surely to remain. 

"I had a good education," was his cheerful answer. " He 
would be a dull scholar who gained nothing from the lessons 
of madame." 

" You have a noble future before you, Henri — ^I mean. 
Monsieur le Marquis," she continued thoughtfully. ^' Con- 
fess, now, what would you have been at this moment had I 
not proved the wiser of the two ?" 

''A simple colonel of the Guard," he replied; ''and I 
look to f/ou, madame, to make me some day a marshal of 
France." 

*' How soP" she asked quickly, irritably, feeling that she 
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must Iiave lost all hold over him when he could voniure 
such a request, knowing by what means alone it could be 
granted. 

" The King will refuse you nothing — absolutely noihing, 
Madame la Marquise/' he answered. ''In that robe 8o 
loose, so flowing, so becoming to your beauty and your 
figure, he has no alternative." 

The arrow, whether well aimed or shot at random, went 
true to the mark. Madame de Montespan had indeed de- 
signed the fashion of this voluminous garment, for leaaooa 
of which she was somewhat proud, yet more than half 
ashamed. 

''Why not use your sister's influence?" she returned. 
" Madame de la Yalliere is still a pretty woman, and ween 
a robe like mine." 

She was a pi*actised fencer ; but her thrust, if she meant 
it for such, struck harmless against the breast-plate of selfiah- 
ness and ambition in which he was encased. 

"My sister's influence is on the wane," said he, ''and 
yours, madame, in the ascendant. One must make use of it 
before it begins to fail." 

"Great heavens, monsieur!" she replied, almost with 
indignation, "you have taken my lessons more Uterally than 
I ever intended. You are a man of honour, a man of dis- 
tinction; are you, also, a man without a heart ?" 

" I am what madame has made me," he returned with 
perfect coolness and good-humour. "In your girlish 
frocks you liked a mousquetaire. When you put on the 
coronet of a marchioness, you aflected a philosopher ; and, 
now that you wear this easy-flowing dress, you prefer a 
king. It is quite simple — a mere question of natural selec- 
tion and the gradations of animal life. When you are tired 
of the King " 

She was really angry now, and took him up short. 
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'' I am not tired of him yet ! " she said, with flashing eyes 
and a deepening colour. 

"Nor he of you," was the unmoved answer. "Look ! he 
is following across the ice. His Majesty is signing for us to 
stop/' 

" Drive on, then ! We need not see him." 

For one short moment the empire, that she felt had 
slipped out of her grasp, seemed more precious than the 
royal conquest she had bartered her whole life to obtain ; 
but Henri was too good a courtier to take advantage of this 
passing weakness ; and it may be, also, that he found a stem 
and bitter gratification in demonstrating to the woman he 
once loved how completely he was changed. The horses 
were pulled up with a jerk ; he handed the reins to his com- 
panion, jumped from the sledge, and stood in readiness to 
assist his Majesty to the vacant seat. 

Not often in her career of triumphant beauty did it occur 
to Madame de Montespan to find herself slighted by two 
admirers in as many minutes. The smile with which she 
was prepared to greet the King turned to an angry scowl, 
and she bit her beautiful lips hard, to keep back an exclama- 
tion of surprised displeasure, when his Majesty at ten paces 
from her sledge turned short round, and made off with the 
utmost haste towards a crowd of people who had gathered 
at the other extremity of the ice, drawing his sword as he 
strode along. He sheathed it, however, when he neared the 
assemblage, and stood aloof to observe the cause of these 
indecorous proceedings on the part of his people. 

It has already been said that the winter was unusually 
severe, that food was scarce, and bread had risen to a price 
which meant something very like starvation for the indus- 
trious classes. Hundreds of beggars, not from choice, but 
of necessity, stalked about Paris, gaunt and famished, like' 
the very wolves that after nightfall scoured the streets oi* 

N 
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many a provincial town. Haggard women stood in knots 
about the bakers' shops, folding their lean arms for 
warmth, but speaking little, because of the cruel hunger 
that gnawed within; and, saddest sight of all, little chil- 
dren, unnaturally pale and large-eyed, tottered and fell 
amongst the gutters, or sat upright on door-steps, with 
vacant, wistful looks that seemed already to have learned 
the secrets of another world. 

Wounded to the quick by the King's coldness and deser- 
tion, Madame de h\ Valliere ordered her servants to drive 
home without delay. She could not bear to witness the 
triumph of a rival, and was, indeed, sadly deficient in that 
obstinate endurance, that thickness of skin, which in all con- 
tests, moral no less than physical, is calculated to carry off 
the prize. Too gentle, too soft of heart, that seemed to her 
the sting of a scorpion which Madame de Montespan would 
have ridiculed as the mere bite of a gnat. 

But at least it was her nature to feel the woes of others 
keenly as her own. Passing through the starving crowd on 
her way home, she could not dissemble her commiseration, 
and, when they entreated her for alms, emptied her purse to 
the extent of more than fifty gold pieces, without hesitation, 
among these suppliants. The gentle blue eyes filled with 
tears of celestial pity, and the poor hungry people, scram- 
bling for her bounty, told each other this lovely and delicate 
creature must have been sent down to relieve their necessities 
from a better world. ** Long life to the beautiful lady ! *' 
cried one weak, hoarse voice. "Lady!" repeated another, 
" she is an angel from heaven ! " ** Neither lady nor angel," 
protested a rough-looking wood-cutter with an emaciated 
child on his shoulder, " but a woman, a real woman ; and 
that is better than either ! " They shouted, they wept, they 
laughed, they danced, and crowded round, kissing her hands, 
her feet, the oldrt of her dress, the furs that trailed from her 
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carriage. In the midst of this turmoil arrived the King, 
surroimded by some score of his household, to whom he 
turned with his gravest and most majestic air. 

" Gentlemen," said he, "what think ye of Madame de la 
Valliere and her court ? In honest truth she seems to me more 
nobly royal amongst those ragged wretches than I, Louis, 
surroimded by my lords and peers of France in satin and 
cloth of gold. Madame," he added, kissing her hand, and 
taking his seat at her side, ** you are admirable, you are 
inimitable, but you set us all an example that I, for one, shall 
follow to the best of my abilities." 

With these words he emptied his pockets amongst the 
crowd, scattering gold pieces right and left for the delighted 
assemblage. 

To copy is the most delicate of all flattery, and a king 
never wants imitators. One after another the courtiers 
poured all the money they had about them into the battered 
hats or squalid hands of the delighted applicants. Not till 
the last crown was exhausted did the supplications cease, or 
the crowd disperse, leaving his Majesty at leisure to continue 
his drive with Madame de la Valliere. 

How fresh she looked, and how beautiful, as they sped 
together once more over the ice through the clear frosty air ! 
Blushing, beaming, triumphant, the deep soft eyes lit up 
with love and happiness, he wondered how he could have 
neglected her for another, and vowed, as he had done too 
often of late, that ho would never play her false again. 
Alas ! when it comes to splicing our bonds with resolutions 
of constancy, they are nearly worn through, and must soon 
break once for all. In the meantime lover and lady laughed 
over a scene in which, notwithstanding its toxjching acces- 
sories, the comic element largely predominated, particularly 
when the courtiers began to follow the example of their 
master. 

N 2 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 

While winter, all over France, pinched and cliilled the poor 
man, sometimes even fanning him with frozen breath to his 
last sleep, scene after scene of gaiety and splendour afforded 
new excitement to the court; scene aft^r scene impressed 
on Louise de la Vallierc a cruel conviction that she was no 
longer the first and only object of interest for the King. 
. Love, especially the love of woman, rarely exists without 
jealousy ; and the gentlest natures, those least disposed to 
publish their wrongs, often suffer most from that distemper 
of the mind, to which no other moral torture can be com- 
pared. 

Day by day, Madame de Montespan was gradually, but 
surely, weaning the King's affections from their early home : 
but her tact was so exquisite, her nature so wary, her self- 
command so invincible, as to deceive the most acute observers 
of the court. The injured Queen herself, perplexed, agitated, 
and unhappy, failed to perceive the real truth, and visited 
on Madame de la Valliere a neglect that originated with the 
attractions of another. It cut poor Louise to the heart when, 
after spending an evening of anxiety and a night of despair, 
because of the King's absence and her ignorance of his move- 
ments, she foimd herself next day subjected to as black looks 
and cutting sarcasms as if she had been alone to blame for 
his Majesty's desertion of his outraged and offended consort. 
How often, in her loneliness, her repentance, her shame, did 
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she bewail the one sin j^nd error of her life, deploring in 
tears of blood faults that arose in the weakness rather 
than the depravity of her nature, longing so wearily for that 
pure happiness, that calm content, which can only be en- 
joyed by a soul at pcuco with Heaven and itself! However 
sweet those pastures where it browses, the poor lost sheep 
knows only too well with what sickness of heart, what insa- 
tiable desire, it yearns for the shepherd and the fold. 

Again and again did she vow to put an end to all these 
sorrows and humiliations by entering a house of religion, 
and dedicating to Heaven the rest of a life she had wasted 
too lavishly on an earthly shrine. Again and again her 
better nature yielded, her pious resolutions vanished, at a 
glance or a smile from the King. 

But the glances and smiles grew scarcer and colder every 
day. How it galled her to feel that he had loved her once, 
that he only liked her now ; that she sometimes even wearied 
him ; that she had detected him swallowing a yawn — ^worse, 
smothering a sigh — at her very side ! 

And all the while Ath^n^c, lively, heart-whole, self-con- 
fident, was winning as she pleased. No fear that the King's 
spirits should stagnate in her society. Not a moment's 
leisure was given him to yawn, and anything so sentimental 
as a sigh she would have ridiculed for a week. Every hour 
brought its fresh amusement, its new distraction, and in each 
varying mood and humour Madame de Montespan seemed 
always at her best. 

In her apartments were held the gayest little supper- 
parties, were passed the plcasantest evenings at court ; and 
here, as if her triumph were incomplete without the greater 
abasement of her rival, she would invite the Duchesse de la 
Valliere, with many protestations of aflfection and good-will. 
What sacrifice will not a woman make for the man she loves P 
Louise, pale, trembling, dejected, assisted at these immola- 
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tions of her own self-respect, as she would have put her hand 
in the fire, or gone through any other ordeal, to please the 
King. 

One evening, when the circle was at its merriest, their 
handsome hostess came forward and made a profound curtsy 
to Louis in the midst. 

"Sire," said she, ** so great a king as your Majesty is 
independent of destiny in war. This we have lately seen 
with our own eyes ; but in love it is quite a difierent thing. 
Would you like to have your fortune told P '* 

" By you, madame, certainly ! " answered the King, lightly 
enough, though every syllable sent its stab to a gentle heart 
that throbbed and sufiered within two paces. "You are 
handsome as the Sibyl, and one should indeed be a true 
prophet when one has but to relate the past ! " 

She smiled, and tossed her head. 

" I do not meddle with such matters," said she. " For me 
the past and the future have no existence. Let us live in the 
present. Behold, sire, my people gave alms to a gypsy to- 
day at the gate; they were impressed, even frightened, by her 
knowledge of their private affairs. I bade them engage her 
for this evening to amuse and enliven us. She is at the door 
now." 

**Tell her to come in," said his Majesty; adding, as an 
after-thought, for perhaps his heart reproached him that he 
had neglected her the whole night, "if Madame de la 
Valliere has no objection. She used to be afraid of these 
witches and necromancers : she was never a follower of the 
Black Art." 

"I have got over that weakness, sire," replied Louise, 
smiling rather bitterly. " Those who have done with hope 
have done with fear." 

Though the last words were only whispered, the King 
looked provoked, and turned coldly away. 
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In the meantime, a tall woman, dressed in Eastern fashion, 
and wearing a yashmak^ or veil, that concealed all her face 
but a pair of dark and piercing eyes, strode haughtily into 
the room. Making obeisance neither to King nor courtier, 
she took up her position apart, in a recess formed by the 
stove, and motioned with her arm as if to ward off intrusion 
or familiarity from the company. 

" There is too much light ! '' exclaimed Madame de Mon- 
tespan, whose dramatic instincts rose to the occasion. ** Take 
away some of those candles. We are not children, I think, 
to be frightened in the dark. Now, ladies, let us set a brave 
example to the gentlemen. Who will venture first to have 
her fortune told ? " 

In the half-light — for Ath knee's orders were speedily 
obeyed — the tall gypsy looked a picturesque, mysterious, and 
somewhat forbidding object. Those black eyes shone with 
unearthly brightness ; that calm attitude, firm and motionless 
as a statue, seemed suggestive of the repose that lies beyond 
the grave. 

Some of the ladies tittered, some trembled, but nobody 
seemed inclined to venture, as Madame de Montespan said, 
** into the wolfs mouth," so that she was obliged herself to 
take the initiative, offering her palm to the prophetess with 
a haughty smile that well became the turn of her proud 
head and erect bearing of her stately beauty. 

** My fortune is in my own hand,'' said she scornfully ; 
** even you gypsies admit so much. Do you think I cannot 
hold it there, and guide it to my own purpose ? " 

The gypsy's voice had not yet been heard. Low and deep, 
it thrilled the nerves of every listener in the room ; yet, to 
Louise, there seemed something familiar in the earnest tones 
that replied — 

'* The head to guide the hand ; the hand to serve the head. 
Beautiful lady, that must always prove the winning game. 
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But head and hand alone are not enough to weave the web of 
a woman's destiny. What of the heart ? " 

" I have none/' was the answer ; "I lost mine long ago." 
Incorrigible coquette that she was, Athen^o could not forbear 
shooting a glance from her dark eyes at the Marquis de la 
Valli^re ten yards off, received with perfect equanimity by 
Henri, and intercepted, not without uneasiness, by the King. 

"May he prove worthy of it who found so priceless a 
treasure ! " replied the gypsy, with edifying gravity. *• In 
the meantime, madame, permit me to peruse the lines of this 
beautiful hand. I read pride ; I read ambition ; I read a 
worship of self, that marches recklessly over the happiness and 
the interests of others. Shall I road on ? " 

"Turn the page," she answered carelessly, "and let us 
hear it all out to the end." 

" Madame will overleap every obstacle, will be turned from 
her purpose by no difficulties ; she will attain the highest 
object of her ambition, the dearest wish of her heart, and, 
having giiined it, will find it has lost its value and its charm. 
A diamond may sparkle bravely, though it be but paste ; and 
many a crown that shines like gold is only tinsel after all. 
Madame accepts her destiny with a merry jest, a mocking 
lip, and a careless smile ; but none the less will she mourn in 
secret for the path she has chosen, and wish the past undone. 
Have I said enough ? " 

" Quite enough for w/<?," was the gay rejoinder ; " it is the 
turn of some one else. Madame la Duchcsse, will you not 
submit your future to the reading of this ill-omened pro- 
phetess? Don't refuse, dear," she added in an under-tone. 
" I grant you it is very tiresome, but it amuses the King." 

Louise stepped forward unwillingly enough, and offered a 
timid little hand to the gJT)sy, who accepted it with a far 
greater show of deference than had been accorded to the 
hostess of the evening. The fortune-teller's frame shook 
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from head to foot as it bowed reverentially before the young 
Duchess, and the low, deep tones quivered with an emotion 
not to be repressed. 

Louise, too unhappy to feel shy, spoke first. " My fortune," 
said she, " rather I ought to say my fate, has been long ago 
decided. If there is anything left for me, of good or evil, 
tell it at once/' 

" Turn to the light," replied the gypsy ; " let me look into 
those blue eyes that could never mock, nor threaten, nor 
deceive. I read in them a history unwritten in the lines of 
this soft and gentle hand. It is but the history of a flower : 
modest, shrinking, fragrant, and like themselves in hue." 

" Prettily said ! " exclaimed the company. " By my 
faith, this is a gypsy of merit — well instructed and well 
bred." 

Thus encouraged, the fortune-teller spoke in a louder 
voice. '* It is short and sad, my history of the violet. She 
bloomed ut simrise ; she was gathered in the morning ; she 
was flung down on the lawn, faded, crushed, and broken, 
before noon. Then a blue-eyed child ran by, and wept for 
the fate of the violet ; and a king, walking in the garden, 
chid the child for weeping, because it is not fit that sorrow 
or sadness, or reverse of any kind, should stand face to face 
with royalty. But presently an angel passed through, and 
comforted the little one; drying its tears, and bidding it 
lift the bruised flower from the earth, gently and tenderly, 
to take the place prepared for it among the flowers of heaven. 
That is the tale I read in the blue eyes of mademoiselle — 
pardon, I mean of Madame la Duchesse ; but on her white 
hand I trace the lines of many a conflict with self, many a 
defeat from others. Those who have most power shall press 
hardest on this yielding nature ; and when it turns, rather in 
sorrow than anger, to protest against injury or injustice, it 
shall find its worst enemy in its own familiar friend." 
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The Duchesse de la Valliere had not lived so long at court 
without learning the usages of good society, or knowing 
exactly where amusement should stop short of instruction, 
and how irksome a jest becomes when clumsily deYeloped 
into earnest. She smiled brightly, therefore, and ^poke gaily, 
while her heart ached to acknowledge the truth of the gypsy's 
parable. 

" I cannot believe," said she, "that I am the object of ao 
many plots and intrigues, or that I am paid the compliment 
of being so generally hated as you infer. What have I done 
to incur all this obloquy ? You shall teU my past, if you 
please, as well as my future ; and at any rate, if my friends 
are to become such enemies, surely amongst my enemies I 
shall be able to count some friends." 

The King, who had looked impatient and annoyed during 
the fortime-teller's ill-omened forebodings, thanked her with 
an approving smile for thus making light of the whole affair, 
and Louise felt as if a gleam of sunshine was once more 
brightening her existence. She glanced timidly in his face, 
and mustered courage to murmur, ** I believe nothing of these 
predictions, sire. My destiny is in the keeping of one who 
has shown himself above all the turns of fortune and of fate." 

Flattery was always to the King's taste; none the less 
when, as in the present instance, it came direct from the 
heart. ** I am pleased to hear you say so," he whispered, 
bending close to her ear till the abundant silken tresses 
brushed his cheek. " Dear Louise, there is no love without 
confidence ; and, if you could but place reliance on the word 
of a prince, it would be better both for you and for me." 

** Ah, sire ! " she answered, blushing, " I only am in fault. 
Forgive mo, forgive me ; you make me so happy when you 
speak like that." 

** Will your Majesty give permission to dismiss the fortune- 
teller P " said Madame de Montespan, using without scruple 
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her rights of hostess to break in on an interview of which her 
friend's deepening eyes and rising colour too plainly dis- 
covered the purport. " For my part, I think she is tiresome 
enough, though she paid as many compliments to Madame 
de la Yalliere as if she had been a musketeer in disguise. I 
only wait your leave, sire, to bid them show her the door.'* 

The words were deferential enough; but in Ath^n^e's 
manner, even in the tone of her voice, there lurked a some- 
thing of audacity and recklessness which, perhaps from the 
force of contrast, was exceedingly fascinating to the King. 
While with Louise he tasted a sweet and soothing repose, 
Ath^n^e caused him to laugh and frown, feel irritated and 
amused, alter his mind and change his mood, twenty times 
in a minute. The society of the one was like water and sun- 
shine ; of the other, like wax-lights and wine. 

Already weary of pleasure, satiated with success, need we 
say in which the jaded nature took most delight ? When 
he saw Madame de la Valli^re looking pale, unhappy, and 
dejected, his heart would smite him, because of the true 
unselfish love that made her so miserable, and was given 
him without scruple or reserve. Then he would force him- 
self to speak soft words, to lavish fond attentions ; and Louise 
would be persuaded, for the hundredth time, that she was 
foolish, jealous, exacting; that his pursuit of another was 
only transitory, frivolous — the result of manner and polite- 
ness ; that she alone understood him, and possessed the key 
of his secret heart. With such reflections she made herself 
perfectly happy, till some new infidelity, some fresh outrage 
— neither concealed nor extenuated — plunged her once more 
into the lowest depths of despondency, and she would wish 
from her soul that she was dead. 

" He might be sorry then," thought the poor wounded, 
quivering heart. " He might love me, perhaps, as ho used, 
if he knew that he was never, never to see me again ! " 
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And SO the penance was undergone. If there be any truth 
in the doctrine which teaches that suffering, accepted huxnUy 
and patiently, can atone for sin, then must the gentle, sorrow- 
ing spirit of Louise de la Yalliere have expiated its g^oilt 
fully and freely in the purgatory of this world long before it 
stood on the threshold of the next. 

The Count de Quiches, disguised as a gyi>sy fortune-teller 
for the amusement of an idle hour, little thought how apt 
were his metaphors, or how surely his prophecies would 
come true. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DREAMING OX. 

Human nature is loth to believe in ruin, complete and 
irremediable. It takes a long time before we can be brought 
to acknowledge the hopelessness of a mortal disease ; and 
when we build a house on foundations of sand, many a storm 
must blow, many a flood rise, to convince us that the next 
shock will bring it tumbling about our ears. Months, and 
even years, elapsed during the struggle sustained by Lomse 
de la Valliere with her misgivings, her disappointments, her 
desolation ; but during that weary time of trouble, in a heart 
furrowed by the iron of affliction, watered by tears of despair, 
germinated the seed that, sown in sorrow, should hereafter 
come to maturity in the goodly tree of sincere and practical 
repentance, by which a sinner climbs at last to heaven. 

Her ascent seemed slow and gradual enough. Who shall 
say how often it was interrupted by the very hand that first 
dragged its victim through the mire — by the woman's weak- 
nesses that rendered her so loving and so beloved? how 
often it was assisted by those unworthy regrets, worldly and 
of the world, that raised to heaven eyes dim and weary with 
the mocking shadows or the pitiless glare of earth ? Not 
always is the better part chosen for its own sake. Regard- 
less of the happy hearth within, it is too often but stress of 
weather from without that drives the wanderers for shelter 
to their only refuge ; and yet, come thickly as they will, 
there is room and to spare ; purple-robed or loathsome with 
rags, each and all find a welcome and a home. 
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In the affections as in the fortunes of mankind, ebb and 
flow seem to succeed each other with a regularity that 
minute and constant observation might almost tabulate to a 
nicety. Up to-day, down to-morrow, the lover and his 
mistress play at seesaw till the plank breaks, and both come 
to the ground in a tumble that disgusts them for a time with 
their hazardous amusement. Louise had more than her 
share of these vicissitudes. Now the King would treat her, 
in face of the whole court, with an indiflerence so marked, 
so unkind, yet so freezingly polite, that she could hardly 
refrain from tears; anon, perhaps because his conscience 
pricked him, he would lavish on her in public the most dis- 
tingmshed marks of favour. And woe to those who, taking 
their cue from his Majesty's past demeanour, should offer 
any slight to her dignity, or presume to dispute precedence 
with the woman whom, if he had ceased to worship her, he 
still on occasion delighted to honour ! 

Even Madame de Montespan dared not venture too far. 
Once hazarding an ill-natured remark in his hearing, to the 
efiect that " Mademoiselle de la Valliere had lately grown so 
thin as to have lost that roundness of bust and arms which 
had been her greatest beauty," she was reduced to abject 
submission by the severity of his reproof. 

** You have been long enough at court, madaine," said the 
angry monarch, ** to have learned, and too long if you do not 
yet know, that here we cannot recognise Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere. I am acquainted with none of that name, though 
Madame la Duchesse de Vaujour is a loved and honoured 
friend of yours and mine ! '' 

Athen^e, biting her lips, vowed to make both of them pay 
dearly for her mortification. 

There was but one thread of hope to which poor Louise 
climg, one faint gleam of comfort in which she sunned her 
storm-beaten breast, looking to it as the jfroniisc of a fairer 
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time. Though the King was often reserved, and almost 
always weary, even when alone with her, yet under any 
sudden reverse, disappointment, or aflUction it was to her 
that he came for sympathy and consolation. " Let others 
share his joys," she would say to herself; "so long as he 
keeps his sorrows for me, I am not quite indifferent to him. 
He cannot love her hest, or when he is really unhappy he 
would never come here." 

Her ! It had arrived at that ! She tried hard to deceive 
herself, and still concealed from others the conviction that 
Athen^e had stolen away all the treasure of her life. No 
doubt — for was she not a woman ? — she reproached the King 
in private, and took him to task pretty roundly for an 
infidelity she insisted on hearing him deny ; thereby, with 
sad want of skill, playing into the hand of an adversary who 
never made such mistakes, and would have quarrelled with 
all her admirers outright rather than suffer one to feel 
fatigued or ill at ease in her society. Yet, standing face 
to face, as it were, with the corpse of her dead love, she 
hesitated to lift its shroud, and thus convince herself that 
the white and rigid features would never smile back to her 
again. 

Like one who wakes with the vague sense of a great 
calamity, and tries by prolonging slumber to postpone 
misery, entire consciousness was only a question of time. 

In the midst of gaiety, dissipation, and intrigue, Madame 
was suddenly taken ill. The grim tax-gatherer, who knocks 
at all doors alike, called for his dues at St. Cloud, with little 
ceremony and no intention of forbearance or reprieve. Sur- 
prise, consternation, and dismay pervaded the court. It 
seemed so strange, so ill advised, so disobliging, that one of 
their own immediate circle should insist on being mortal, 
like the lower classes and gentry of the provinces. Such an 
anomaly was hard to explain ; and rather than admit that a 
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princess enjoyed no royal exemption from the common lot, 
society imputed to an innocent, if an indifferent, huBbaxid 
the crime of poisoning his wife. This scandal — ^hinted, 
whispered, promulgated — received at last so much credence 
out of doors that Monsieur was hooted, insulted, and pelted 
with filth by those exquisite arbiters of morality, a Parisian 
mob. 

In the meantime Madame grew worse. The doctor shook 
his head, and talked of the priest. It became a question of 
extreme unction, the viaticum, and form of prayer for those 
in the agony of death. 

With all her own cares to occupy her, the Duchesse de la 
ValliSre, who never for^t her friends, could even find 
sorrow, sympathy, and forgiveness for those who had chosen 
to become her enemies. While that suffering princess lay 
on her death-bed, it was no time to recall the covert sarcasms, 
the open insults, of her prosperous days ; and in the whole 
court of France none prayed for her welfare hero and here- 
after more sincerely than the woman she had once so perse- 
cuted and maligned. 

After an hour spent in such devotions, weary, worn ont, 
rather envying than pitying one about to be at rest in the 
grave, Louise lay down to sleep, and was soon sunk in that 
profound insensibility which kind nature accords as the 
remedy for depression of spirits and prolonged anxiety of 
mind. From this heavy stupor, more like a trance than the 
lassitude of natural repose, she woke up with a start, terrified, 
speechless, paralyzed, an indefinable dread, a strange sense 
of the supernatural, curdling her blood, and arresting the 
action of her heart. She tried to leap out of bed, but her 
limbs refused to move ; she would have cried aloud, *but her 
tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. She kept her eyes 
on the solitary night-lamp with a gaze fixed and fascinated 
as that of a bird or a rattlesnake. When the flame leaped 
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up in its socket, gKmmered, and went out, the fear that came 
over her seemed enough to drive her mad. Presently a 
violet spark, rising, as it were, from the floor, brightened 
and widened into a pale sheet of light, disclosing a bier 
covered with a white cloth, whereon was laid a draped and 
shrouded figure, having at its head the crown of a princess 
of France, and bunches of roses mixed with lilies disposed 
about its feet. Under the folds of those drooping grave- 
clothes, it could be seen that the hands were crossed on the 
bosom as if in prayer. 

Two angels stood beside the corpse, one sad and sor- 
rowing, the other stem, though full of pity. This last held 
a book of tablets in his hand. 

" They are set down here," said he, " and their name is 
Legion. The balance is cast, the reckoning made. There is 
nothing left but to pay the penalty." 

" Compare them once more, my brother," was the answer. 
*' Surely there is repentance on the opposite side." 

** One minute of repentance for each year of sin," replied 
the first in solemn and reproving tones. " Cast it up thy- 
self, my brother ; it is not me thou hast to blame ! " 
" And she must be condemned P " 
" She must be condemned ! " 

The more pitiful of the two seemed to ponder, while tears 
dimmed the light of heaven in his eyes. Presently, with a 
bright and holy smile, he laid his hand on the cold, dead 
brow. 

"And the ransom ?" said he. 

The other shook his head. But Louise, with a supreme 
effort to repeat the words, and throw herself in supplication 
at his feet, broke the spell, and awoke. 

All was dark and solitary. Scared like a frightened child, 
she caught the bell in both hands, and never ceased ringing 
till it was answered by her waiting-maid. 

2 
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"What is it, Madame la DuchesseP" exclaimed that 
astonished young person, rushing to the bed in such a 
d&habill^ as at any other time would have roused a smile. 
" Say, then, quick ! Have your curtains caught fire ?" 

" No, no ! " was the reply. " That is the strangest part of 
all. There was no light in the room till you brought your 
candle. I would ask you to fetch some more, but you must 
not leave me. I could not bear to be alone for a moment." 

"But what has happened, then, madame P" asked the 
shivering waiting-maid. "There is nothing to make one 
afraid. Madame must have had a dream, an indigestion, a 
nightmare." 

For answer, Louise asked another question. " Before you 
went to bed, was there any better account of Madame P" 

The girl shook her head. " I was told, at ten o'clock, 
Madame was sinking every moment." 

"Then put my petticoat there round your shoulders. 
GKve me that book from the' shelf, and let us pray together 
for her soul.'* 

So the two women spent their night in prayer ; and, when 
morning broke, one of them, at least, was not surprised to 
learn that Henrietta of England, Duchesse d'OrWans, and 
sister-in-law to the King of France, had been dead some 
hours. 

Louis, in whom the family affections were as yet only 
partially exhausted, could not but entertain kindly feelings 
for a relative who always professed unbounded admiration of 
his person and character. He felt the blow sharply enough 
to turn for consolation, as usual, to Madame de la Valliere. 
Arrived at her apartments while she was completing her 
morning toilet, the King, who had been awake most of the 
night, looked weary and careworn. It thrilled her heart 
with joy to think that again, in his affliction, he should turn, 
not to Madame de Montespan, but to her. She never asked 
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herself whether she was selfish enough to wish him always 
in trouble, so that he might be always her own ; but at least 
she could have welcomed any sufferings, mental or bodily, to 
strengthen the fragile bonds that united her with the man 
she loved. 

It seemed like old times to kneel before him with her 
elbows on his knee, and serve him with a cup of chocolate, 
his usual refreshment at this hour. In the joy of his pre- 
sence — alas ! only the more prized for its rarity — her smiles 
brightened, her spirits rose, her fears and anxieties vanished 
like mists before the sun. 

It was not long before she told him her dream, the fright 
she had sustained, and the prayers she offered up, on waking, 
for Madame's departing soul. 

^^ It is strange, more than strange," said the King, pon- 
dering. <^ Louise, there must be some mysterious sympathy 
between you and me." 

" Did you ever doubt it, sire ?" she replied, nestling to his 
side like a child. " If you were sorrowing, at however 
great a distance, I am sure I should know it, and feel un- 
happy too ! " 

" It must be the same with me," said Louis. " How else 
can I account for what happened last night ? I had lain 
down to rest after a painful interview with Monsieur, in 
which my brother behaved, now like a baby, now like a mad- 
man, giving orders that if any change took place in his 
wife's state, for better or worse, I should be aroused at once. 
Tired out in body and mind, I was soon asleep ; but my 
repose could not have lasted many minutes before I woke 
with a strange feeling of horror, benumbing all my faculties, 
and taking from me the power of motion, even of speech. 
I tried to leap up and call out, but my limbs seemed para- 
lyzed, and my tongue tied." 

" Precisely the case with me," interrupted Louise, "only 
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that, to increase my terror, the lamp went out, and left me 
in the dark." 

" So did mine," replied the King. " For an instant I 
doubted whether I was not in the tomb. Like a dead man, 
I could neither stir nor see, and wondered whether this was 
a state of the soul's transition^ or must last for all eternity. 
Presently, a drop of water, soft and warm like a tear, fell on 
each cheek, and I sprang to my feet. The charm was dis- 
pelled. I summoned my people to light the candles and 
discover whence these rain-drops came. They examined the 
roof, the ceiling, the curtains of the bed ; all were weather- 
}nx)of and dry. Moreover, the night was clear and fine. 
In an hour arrived one of my gentlemen from SL 
Cloud, with the news that Madame had passed away. 
Louise, dear Louise, what are we to think of such things 
as these?" 

" They are the links, sire, that connect us with the spirit- 
world : I believe in them most implicitly." 

He shook his head. 

" You believe in so much, Louise ; you are so credulouB, 
80 easily deceived." 

She could not resist the opportunity. So anxious was she 
for its endurance, so apprehensive of its weakness, that she 
wore her chain out in efforts to test its strength. There is a 
deep moral in the forbearance of Don Quixote, when, having^ 
once mended his cloven helmet of pasteboard and pack- 
thread, he abstained from proving it again. 

"I should be very unhappy were it otherwise," said she. 
" Ah me ! I often ask myself, am I not living in a fool's 
paradise after all ? " 

He repressed the impatience which custom had now taught 
him to keep back. 

"A fool's paradise!" he repeated. "It is something to 
have gained a paradise of any kind. And the abode of 
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bliss, where is it ? At St. Germain's, Versailles, Fontaine- 
bleau, St. Cloud?'' 

** It is wherever I behold your majesty. Tou make the 
paradise, sire ; for, when you smile, I am happy." 

** And do I make the fools also, Louise ?" 

''Ask your own heart, sire. Do you not often play me 
false ? Do I not force myself daily to ignore that which 
would break my heart if I admitted its truth ? It does not 
follow that a woman must be blind because she mill not see." 

''Nor that there is shape and substance in shadows 
thrown by the false light of jealousy and caprice. Enough of 
reproach, Louise ; you and I have to make the best of a false 
position. We live in an atmosphere of restraint, of dissimu- 
lation: one must learn to breathe it, or die. Some con- 
sideration is due to the Queen." 

" And to Madame de Montespan, and to other ladies, and 
to everybody — but me /" 

" You are different. Come what may, I can always depend 
on ya«." 

The loving heart leaped with joy. It was ever so : a kind 
word conquered her ; and the whole plea, complaint, remon- 
strance, and appeal, must be put off to another time. Her 
bright smile attested its sincerity while she made her declara- 
tion of faith. 

"I love you dearly, and you know it. If you were to 
kill me, it would be just the same ! " 

He was getting up to go, for she was pacified ; and had 
he not all he wanted ? So, pressing his lips to her forehead, 
he took an affectionate farewell. 

" Do not judge me too hastily," said he ; " neither by 
looks, nor words, nor bearing. Ilemember, Louise, that at 
court we live, all of us, in glass houses ! " 

" Too true," she murmured ; " and a good many of us are 
sadly given to throwing stones ! " 



CHAPTER X. 

A LAST APPEAL. 

"And you have no intention of marrying Monsieur de 
Lauzun?" 

" I have no intention of marrying any one." 

He had done with hope and fear, yet there came a look 
of trouble in the questioner's dark eyes, and his emaciated 
fece turned pale. 

"It was your brother who told me. I informed him I 
should see you just once again — ^just once again — and he 
implored me, if I had any influence, to use it for the ftirther- 
ance of this project.'* 

" Do you speak for yourself or for my brother ? " 

" How can I speak for myself ? I spoke once too often, I 
think. You see what I am now — a man who has no part in 
the things of this world — ^loves, marriages, follies, themockerj- 
of happiness. Believe me, Louise, I have found the only 
true joy — the priceless treasure of calm content and peace.*' 

How much soever his soul may have benefited, it had 
done his body no good. Even Louise could scarcely believe 
those wasted limbs, those drawn, attenuated features, were all 
that remained of the gay and gallant De Bragelone, whose 
career began so favourably, and ended so fatally, under the 
displeasure of his sovereign. Only the dark eyes were left, 
and they glared with unearthly fire. 

She turned on him a look of pity, tender, sad, and sym- 
pathizing, yet not the least akin to love. 
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" Should you have recognised me P " he asked after a 
pause, during which Louise had been vaguely reflecting on 
the relation in which she stood to this man, who, as it 
seemed, voluntarily cut himself off from all human ties, 

"You look as you did when I left you with Sergeant 
Leroux," she replied, trying to give the conversation a 
livelier turn. " Only there is this much gained — you could 
neither speak nor move then, and you can do both as well 
as ever now." 

" Well enough, at least, to show my gratitude ; and yet, 
Louise, I have sometimes been so wicked, so desperate, as to 
wish you had never succoured me — to wish those honest 
grenadiers had left me imder the redoubt to die. I am wiser 
at last ; I have chosen the better part. I have come here 
from the grave, expressly to bid you follow my example." 

She looked uneasily at the bell, and was glad to hear her 
Swiss porter moving in the passage outside. 

" From the grave," he repeated. " Li the regiment I 
have joined, a man inscribes himself at once on the roll of 
the Dead. From the moment he belongs to the Order I have 
chosen, he enters a living tomb. When I leave your hotel, 
madame, I repudiate every attribute of humanity, every 
phase of life, except its penance and its gloom. From this 
day, till I am laid in the bed that to-morrow I begin to scoop 
out of the earth with my own hands, I shall never speak 
another word aloud, nor lift mine eyes from the groimd 
again/' 

She understood him too clearly. " You have not become 
a monk of La Trappe ? " she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
in horror, as well she might. 

There prevailed a frightful story in French society at 
this period, the truth of which was attested by persons of 
credit and veracity. It was said that the Abb^ of Rancy 
entertained a sincere attachment for Madame dc Monbazon. 
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Betuming from a journey, he hastened, as usual, to the 
residence of his ladye-love, went at once to her apartment 
without meeting any of her household, and found, on 
entering the well-known room, no smiling mistress advanoing 
to welcome him with kindly looks and outstretched hands, 
but the lady's head severed from her body, and grinning on 
a salyer by its side ! She had died during his absence. A 
coffin had been made which proved too short for the corpse, 
and this ghastly dismemberment was the result. Many 
men have gone mad for less. If the Abba's brain withstood 
the shock, at least it affected the whole of his subsequent 
career, and drove him from the world. He conceived the 
project of reforming and reconstituting the Monastery of 
La Trappe. So rigidly did he carry out his intention, thai 
its very name has become synonymous with the death-in- 
life of a profound and irremediable despair. 

The Trappist, like other monks, has done with the a£Eec- 
tions of humanity ; but he has also renounced the ties that bind 
mankind to that common nature which is the mother of alL 
He must never lift his eyes from earth; he must never 
speak above his breath. While Franciscan and Cistercian, 
black friar and grey, may water the garden, or prune the 
fruit-trees, or exchange a kindly good morrow with sinners 
as well as saints, the Trappist's thoughts must never be 
diverted from his own dissolution : his solitary recreation 
is to prepare the bed in which he shall be laid for his last 
sleep. 

Louise looked at her visitor with a painful interest not 
devoid of self-reproach, wondering whether his heated brain 
had been affected by the crash of that musket-ball which, so 
nearly quieted it once for all. 

" A monk of La Trappe ! " He pronoimced the words 
with infinite relish, as though they expressed a veild 
intensity of resolve, an exaggerated enthusiasm, he would 
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fain have tempted her to share. ** Yes, it is thiis men dimb 
to heaven. Louise, Louise, will you not be persuaded to 
follow where I lead ? Have you not sorrows to deplore, 
sins to expiate ; a past to mourn, a future to obtain ? 
What have you to lose ? Are you happy now ? " 

She smiled sadly enough. " Nobody is happy," she 
replied. ** Are f/ou ? " 

"It is no question of me, I belong as little to your 
world as a man who died last year. The only human interest 
I have left is the welfare of one whom I remember a blue* 
eyed girl, so pure, so simple, so guileless, singing like 
some innocent young bird in the gardens of Ch&teau de 
Blois. Louise, do you ever sing now ? Has Madame de 
Vaujour any recollection of Mademoiselle de la Valliere P 
The Duchess sits on a tabouret in the presence-chamber 
to-day: where will she sit when souls are released from 
purgatory, and the final division is made between the 
blessed and the lost ? You are a believer, madame ; look 
me straight in the eyes and answer me that question, if you 
dare ! " 

She hid her face in her hands, sobbing violently. ** Spare 
me," she murmured, " spare me ! I loved him so dearly, and 
I never cared for anybody else ! '' 

There were joints even in the armour of La Trappe. 
He winced like a man pierced to the quick. " Will that 
excuse serve," said he, "when the recording angel takes 
down his book, and reads from its eternal page the sine 
entered against the name of Louise de la Valliere ? She 
came of Christian parents ; she was well educated, brought 
up as a good Catholic ; she attended high mass ; she gave 
in alms that which she did not want ; she wore purple and 
fine linen; she fared sumptuously every day; she was a 
duchess at the court of France, and a king's ^* 

*' Hold, for the love of Heaven ! '* exclaimed the broken- 
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hearted woman. '' I have sinned ; I am lost. My own soul 
condenms me : what shall I do to return to the right 



" If your hand had offended," he replied, while his form 
dilated and his eye blazed in an access of religious fervour, 
"would you scruple to cut it off and cast it from you? 
Shall the heart be spared, because it is that organ which has 
tempted you to perdition ? No ; a thousand times no. Rend 
it out of your bosom ; lay it bleeding and quivering before 
the altar. Offer to Heaven, humbly, freely, without a 
grudge, without a murmur, that which is more precious 
than life itself, and doubt not you shall have your reward. 
Look at mey Louise : have I not done so myself ? " 

" That is very true," she pleaded ; " but then, Monsieur 
le Marquis, you — ^you had nothing to give up." 

" And you have everything ! " he returned. " So much 
the better ; so much greater the sacrifice, so much costlier 
the offering. Ah, Louise ! can you see that crucifix on 
your wall, and yet calculate the gain and loss of a few short 
years in the court of France ? " 

She was convinced : she was penitent. He had enlisted 
her feelings, and won his cause. There is no saying — for 
religious enthusiasm is of all excitement the most contagious 
— to what she might have pledged herself, when her atten- 
tion was diverted from De Bragelone's appeal on behalf of her 
eternal welfare by voices in the passage, now shriller, now 
deeper, raised as in high altercation ; by a rustling of 
garments, a scuffling of feet, and something that sounded 
very like a box on the ear. Immediately the door was 
flung open, and Madame de Montespan, haughty, defiant, 
flushed with anger, yet more than half inclined to laugh, 
sailed into the room. 

"Pardon, Madame la Duchcsse," she observed with a 
stately curtsy. " When that insolent animal there refused 
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me admittance, I. had no idea you were so pleasanilj 
engaged." 

The Swiss porter, who was holding his hand ruefully 
enough on the cheek that yet tingled from the buffet her 
impatience had not been ashamed to administer, excused 
himself with much simplicity. 

'^ Pardon, Madame la Duchesse," said he also ; ** have I not 
your own directions that when this lady calls you are 
never to be at home ? " 

TVith all his gravity, the young Trappist could not repress a 
smile ; with all his courage, the old soldier shrank from taking 
part in an encounter between two irritated ladies. The door 
stood open, and De Bragelone made his escape. 

" Is this true, madame ? " asked Ath^nfe, flinging a look 
of bitter hatred at the friend she once loved so dearly; 
** or does the Duchesse de Vaujour thus deny herself only 
when she receives the Marquis de Biagelone ? Make him 
my excuses, madame, I implore you, that I did not recog- 
nise him at once. He is sadly altered in face, figure, and 
dress. Pardon, madame, that I have interrupted an inters 
view with your new director — shall I say it ?— or your old 
lover." 

More often sinned against than sinning, that gentle 
spirit seldom asserted itself; but Louise was angry now, as 
well she might be, and showed it. 

** All this is clear enough, madame," said she, *' and it is 
simply waste of time to dissemble or deny. You will 
excuse me, Madame la Marquise, from returning a \'isit that 
I have neither solicited nor desired." 

Athenfe bit her lips, and tossed her head. 

" Really, madame," she replied, " as you please ! Thank 
Heaven, I am not so destitute of friends as to inflict my society 
where it is unwelcome. Perhaps Madame la Duchesse will find 
this out to her cost. I have the honour to take my leave. I am 
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too late already^ for I promised the King, to be with Iiim an 
hour ago. How he will laugh when I tell him aboat the 
Swiss I Louise, reflect one moment. Is it war to 'the 
knifeP^' 

It might have been the mere wantonness of power that 
scorned a vanquished enemy ; it might have been the prompt- 
ings of her better nature that moved her to compassion for 
a former friend ; but Ath^n^e's voice was softer, her bearing 
less offensive, while she spoke the last sentence, and she 
came back a pace, as if to give the other an opportunity of 
accepting the olive-branch thus ungraciously tendered at 
last. 

Women's tongues are sharper than swords. That tannt 
about the King struck Louise to the heart, and it was with 
difficulty she summoned strength and courage to stand 
upright. She made shift, however, to sweep her rival a 
haughty curtsy, to repeat her own words, "war to the 
knife,*' with a steady voice, even to preserve an attitude of 
firmness and dignity, till the door closed ; then she sank on 
a sofa, utterly disheartened and overcome. 

It was not her nature to live in an atmosphere of strife. 
It made her miserable to be at variance even with those who 
used her ill ; and jealousy itself, of which she felt the pangs 
so cruelly, seemed but a drop of poison lost in the great 
ocean of her love. Twenty times did she resolve to run 
after Ath6n<5e and make friends; twenty times was that 
kindly impulse thwarted by the image of those dark eyes 
looking into the King's with their mocking glance. She, 
who had done nobody an injury, spent a day of torment, 
while those who destroyed her happiness ate, drank, and 
amused themselves, without the faintest scruples of remorse. 
But the punishment was not over at nightfall : far from it. 
The severest ordeal had yet to be undergone. Nothing but 
serious illness, attested by a court physician, could have 
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excused the Duchesse de Yaujour from her Majesty's 
supper-table, and further attendance on the Queen till bed- 
time. Large as was the circle of courtiers, the absence of a 
single individual was sure to be observed by Louis, and 
made the subject of his most cutting remarks. 

Poor Louise, after her pitched battle of the morning, 
entered the royal saloon more dead than alive. 

It was not reassuring to find Madame da Montespan, 
obviously in high favour, whispering with the Queen. Both 
were laughing heartily, and it seemed to the new-comer, 
as is often the case, that she must be the subject of their 
mirth. 

Whispers, too, were freely exchanged, and all eyes seemed 
turned towards the Duchesse de la Valliere. For a moment 
she fancied something might be wanting in her toilet, and 
glanced anxiously in a mirror to detect the omission. What 
she saw there gave her courage to proceed. As was an 
armour of proof to a knight of the olden time, so is the 
consciousness of being well dressed to a woman when she 
goes down to battle in the press of her natural enemies, 
other women who want to be better dressed than herself. 
It feeds her strength ; it rouses her spirits ; it imparts daring, 
confidence, and endurance ; it enables her to fight, to van- 
quish, sometimes even to forgive, the rival she has out- 
shone. 

They were beautiful, that face and figure, both in and 
out of the mirror; they needed no such adventitious 
aids as lace and jewels, paint and patches ; but, above all — 
and this, in a French society, constitutes the' highest meed of 
praise — their owner was parfaitement bien mise, "turned 
out to perfection ! " 

** He is a lucky fellow ! '^ said one. " He has shown his 
good taste ! " observed another. %*' When is it to be P " asked 
a third. " How does the Eing'like it P " whispered a fourth ; 
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while Louise, looking about her with undisguised astoniah- 
ment, traversed the crowd in fear and trembling to make 
her curtsy before the Queen. 

Her Majesty's welcome was gracious and reassuring ; her 
first words solved the mystery. 

"Permit me to offer my congratidations," said she, while 
an expression of relief and satisfaction shone in her dark 
Spanish face. ''I hear on all sides that you are to be 
married at last to Monsieur de Lauzun." 

" The Due de Montpensier ! " repeated Louise, whose 
heart sank, while the name reminded her of De Bragelone's 
first question and final appeal. "Do they talk about it to 
your Majesty ? Has this rumour reached even to the 
court ? *' 

** Do not be shy, my dear,'' said the Queen kindly. " We 
are all ready to approve, and to wish you joy." 

The King, who had approached the circle, fixed his eyes 
on Louise, and she turned pale. 

"It is a mistake," she faltered. "Believe me, your 
Majesty does me too much honour. The Duke has never 
thought of such a thing, I feel sure ; and as for me *' 

"As for yoUf madame," said her Majesty. "Go on." 

She had stopped, with a frightened look at the King's 
face, but something she saw there gave her courage to 
proceed. 

"As for me, while I am happy enough to enjoy your 
Majesty's favour, I feel too well satisfied with my position 
to exchange it for one that might withdraw me from your 
court." 

" Well said, Madame la Duchcsse ! " exclaimed the King 
heartily ; adding, in a lower voice, as he led her away from 
the listening circle, " I was wondering how you would get 
out of it. Time works miracles, my Httle Louise ; it has 
made even you a courtier." 
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She flushed, and brightened with happiness. Like a flower, 
it needed but a gleam of sunshine to bring her out in bloom. 

" Not time, sire," she murmured in the same low tone, 
** he is my greatest enemy ; not time, but love ! " 

"And you do not care for him ? " continued Louis in the 
same playful tone. ** A man of energy, of ambition, a man 
who aims at the highest honours ? Is it possible ? " 

"Quite possible, sire. Neither as De Lauzun nor as 
Montpensier ; no, nor even in a loftier rank than these. 
Ah, sire, you never believed it ! " 

'* Not for a moment ; and between ourselves, Louise, this 
rumour has only gained credence since I have thought well 
to forbid his suit to the Great Mademoiselle. It must not 
be thought that he is to ally himself with royalty." 

She felt a little hurt ; she was too sensitive. 

"But it may be thought he is to marry me,*' she 
exclaimed. " That is of no consequence ; it compromises 
only Madame de la Valli^re." 

"And the King," he whispered, with a pressure of her 
hand. " Do you think I would have listened patiently to such 
a rumour had I not felt sure it was impossible ? Do you 
think I could believe you capable of infidelity, Louise — I 
who know you so well ? " 

" Then you are not angry with mc after all ? " she asked, 
her spirits rising rapidly as they had gone down. "I 
fancied you were displeased. I racked my brain thinking 
what I could have done to ofiend you." 

" There has been no opportunity. I so seldom see you." 

" Whose fault is that?" 

" Not mine, by the bones of St. Louis! The Queen gave 
a ball last night, and you never appeared." 

" I was not asked." 

" You have a general invitation. Your name is inscribed 
on the short list." 

p 
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''Ah, fiire, had I known you expected me, judge whether 
I would not have been there in the prettiest dress mj ward- 
robe contains ! " 

He whispered something that brought the blood to her 
cheeky and Madame de Montespan, watching them firom a 
distance^ could control herself no longer. 

Taking advantage of a slight moyement made by the 
King, that no courtier of like experience would have con- 
sidered encouragement enough to interrupt him, she boldly 
crossed the room and placed herself in front of Madame do 
la Valli^re. 

Ignoring the terms on which she had parted with that 
lady, braving the displeasure of Louis, who could not endoro 
that any one, however favoured, should take a liberty, she 
curtsied down to the ground, and greeted her former friend 
with the frankest of her smiles. 

"I must not be the last," said she, "to congratulate 
Madame la Duchesse on her good looks. We heard she was 
indisposed, and I called on her this morning to inquire. 
She looked beautiful then; she looks beautiful now. We 
may reassure ourselves about her health, especially," she 
added with a laugh, " as she wears no paint." 

" Neither on cheek nor lip," said the King pointedly, for 
he was still displeased at the presumption of a lady who 
charmed him, perhaps, by her very audacity. " There is 
nothing false about Madame de la Valliere, neither within 
nor without ! " 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE ODD TRICK. 

Alone in her luxurious apartment, Madame de Montespan 
8at reviewing her discomfiture, its causes, its results, and 
her means of repairing them, like a general after a defeat. 

** I must put an end to this," she murmured, while a cup 
of coflFee cooled at her elbow. " I have played a bold game 
hitherto ; it shall be continued till I win on every card. 
This varying temperature is not to my taste. Summer heat 
to-day ; freezing to-morrow. It makes one shiver, and it 
gives one cold. The night before last, at the Queen's ball, 
he was my slave. The great King followed me about like 
a dog, and I think I indulged him with a dog's treatment. 
How cross I was at supper ! and when I relaxed ever such 
a little, he begged pardon for having offended me ! At that 
moment he could have refused nothing. I had only to ask, 
I might have collected the taxes, and commanded the armies 
of France. The Queen looked at us more than once. I 
wonder if she suspects. I wonder if she spoke to him about 
it. No ; she could never find courage. Besides, she is only 
jealous of Lou'se ; this has been my chief reliance through- 
out. That sentiment is to be nourished and kept alive by 
all means whatever, foul or fair. Poor Louise ! It is a pity, 
but she must bo sacrificed! What made him so kind to 
her last night? Was it something of repentance and 
self-reproach ? Was it a return to his old feelings ? No ; 
certainly not that. Love goes forward fast enough, too 

p2 
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fast sometimes, with the strides of a giant, but his foot- 
marks all point the same way. I never knew him torn a 
single pace back. The man has got tired of her : I see 
it in his eyes, his walk, the way he takes her hand. He 
thinks her beautiful, and she lb ; I will not deny it, I do 
not care to deny it. So are the plains of Gasoony — the 
landscape one admires from the castle windows. How tired 
one gets of it ! She has never contradicted him, never 
given him a moment of pique, or anxiety, or uneasiness ; 
and see the result — he yawns in her face ! It is not so with 
me. Sometimes I think I may have pulled too rudely, and, 
when I least expect it, the string will break. What matter 
if it did P Do I care for him at last P The question is not 
absolutely ridiculous. The King, of course, I love ; so does 
every other woman here. Sometimes I suspect I am b^in- 
ning to like the man. If it were so, should I, too, lose my 
influence P Should I, too, see myself supplanted by a rival, 
clinging, like poor Louise, to a slippery cord, suspended 
over the abyss P Bah! when it comes to that I will let 
myself drop. In the meantime, my patience begins to wear 
out. Let us finish with this comedy, once for all. If he 
thinks to be at my feet to-day, and at hers to-morrow, he 
will find himself shrewdly mistaken. Four-and-twenty 
hours shall decide it ! What do I say P There is but one 
way in which it can end. If I am defeated, I will consent 
to retire with my husband, and live in Gascony for the 
rest of my days. I should deserve no better fate. I 
see my course so clearly. I have laid out the plan of my 
campaign, and it seems infallible. I wish I could spare 
Louise too. But what will you have? A la guerre 
comtne d la guerre. She must take her chance, like any- 
body else." 

Then Madame de Montespan walked to a writing-table, 
scribbled off a little note, and rang the bell. 
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** They need not wait for an answer," said she with a 
smile that faded into sadness while she caught sight of hex 
own face in the glass. 

There was no answer required. In less than half an hour 
appeared her old lover at the door. 

"It is good of you, Henri," said she with unusual 
graciousness, giving him her hand, which he pressed respect- 
fully to his lips. ** You come exactly when I want you. 
After all, there is nobody I can depend on like you." 

" I am at your commands, madame," he replied with that 
calm, inscrutable manner of his, which had of late so puzzled, 
piqued, and interested her. " They are sometimes very diffi- 
cult, sometimes a little contradictory, but I never fail to obey." 

She looked him straight in the face while he might have 
counted ten. There was a world of tender sorrow, of 
melancholy interest, in her dark, pleading eyes; but he 
bore the trial without flinching, like a man. 

" There is something I do not understand," she said with 
a sigh. " You are changed, yet I cannot tell how. You 
make mo unhappy, yet I cannot complain." 

" And the commands, madame ? " 

Such was his only comment on this touching avowal. 

"Were you surprised at my note?" she asked, woman- 
like, in her turn. 

"I am never surprised," he answered, "and rarely 
pleased. It did gratify me to see your handwriting once 
more, I confess ! " 

"I dare say you thought it was from somebody else. 
You must have so many little notes, so many correspondents, 
so many invitations, far more attractive than mine." 

"Tell me some of them byname," he replied, "as you 
seem to know them so well." 

" Are you a man of steel, of marble, of ice ? Do you 
mean to say there is no one you care for at court P " 
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"Do you mean to say you ask sach a question honestly, 
and expect me to answer it in good faith P " 

" I expect you to do me a favour, a great favour, Henri 
—one I have some difficulty in requesting." 

''Whyso?" 

"Because of late we have become distant, reserved, 

estranged. Because, — because Never mind why. We 

are both changed, Henri, to the world, to each other. Is it 
my fault or yours ? " 

" Mine, no doubt. What is it you require P " 

Only a woman could have detected the slightest shade of 
cynicism in so humble and self-depreciating a reply. They 
were playing a game, these two, yet playing it, perhaps, 
more in earnest than one of them suspected. 

" What is she driving at P " thought the gentleman. " If I 
lower my guard, she will have mo at her mercy, and I know 
all I have to expect then — the humiliation, the distress, the 
uncertainty, to go through as before. No, no; I have 
learned my lesson — learned it by heart, too — and I am not 
going to begin the alphabet again ! " 

"lie is harder than ho used to be," reflected the lady, 
"but something in his voice tells me I can manage him 
still. I fancied I had lost him once; I minded it more 
than I should have thought. Is it the man I value, or the 
power — with him ? with the other ? At least let me keep 
what I have. The iron is hot eliough now, and I shall 
strike." 

She bade him draw his chair nearer, placed her hand on 
his, and kept it there while she looked confidingly in his 
face. 

" Henri," said she, " if I were to bid you go and fight a 
duel for me, what would you say P " 

"What I always say, that I am at the disposition of 
madame." 
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** Bah ! that is nothing. You like fighting duels. If I 
asked you to do my errands with the Grand Turk, Prester 
John, the Emperor of China, what then P " 

** My carriage is at the door ; I should take the orders of 
madame, and start at once.*' 

" Henri, I am serious." 

** The mood is rare, madame, but it becomes you very 
well." 

" I am not joking, I tell you." 

"No more am I." 

" Your sister is a dear friend of mine. I love our charming 
Louise for her own sake ; but that has nothing to do with 
it. She has been keeping a secret from me ; I rely on you 
to find it out." 

He hesitated, though but for an instant. Perhaps the 
one honest, healthy feeling left in that world-hardened heart 
was affection for the playmate of his boyhood, the blue-eyed 
child he used to carry on his shoulders, for whose torn 
frocks and soiled fingers he was always to blame, and whom 
he led into daily mischief with the influence two or three 
years of seniority conferred. But ho soon reflected, "After 
all, it is only a woman ! " judging, like mankind in general, 
that the sex are all alike, and that falsehood or ill-usage 
from one black sheep should be visited without distinction 
on the whole flock. 

" My sister's secrets," he answered carelessly, " are not 
usually of great importance. What is it you want me to 
find out ? " 

" We have a masked ball to-morrow night. It will be 
crowded to suffocation. The King ought absolutely to draw 
the line somewhere. How charming it would be, for 
instance, if nobody were asked. Marquis, below your rank 
and mine! However, that is not the question. All the 
world will be there. Shall you go, monsieur P " 
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" Madame, shall you ? " 

'' Of course. Fancy somebody's face next morning if cme 
stayed away ! The questions, the cross-examination, the cere- 
monious air, the freezing bow ! What ! you know it all as 
well as I do. Henri, I am going to play him a trick. I 
want your help to make a fool of the King." 

" Can you not do it single-handed P If one might ven- 
ture to be so disrespectful, I should say you have made a 
fool of him already, as you have of me** 

"That is imkind. Listen, Henri, to my plan. Your 
sister and I are alike in figure ; perhaps I am a little taller, 
— that is easily remedied. Masked and in similar costuineSy 
even you, who know us both so well, could not tell one from 
the other. I mean to mystify the King, the Queen, the 
whole court. I want them to think they are dreaming 
when they see Madame de la Yalliere here, Madame de la 
Yalli^e there ; finally, two Mesdames de la Yallidre, patting 
everything in confusion, like two queens of the same suit 
in a pack of cards. It is an idea ! Would you have given 
me credit for so much originality? But I cannot do it 
unless you help me. I want you to learn exactly how your 
sister will be dressed. Let me know to-morrow morning. 
Try only to remember the costume — shepherdess, peasant, 
sultana, never mind which. I can trust Justine for the rest.'' 

" You might have asked me something more difficult. 
Louise shall send you the whole dress from her hotel, and 
you can have it copied stitch for stitch." 

" How like a man ! Can I never make you understand 
us P I have taken some pains too." 

" Do you think I have forgotten your lessons P There is 
a method of teaching that impresses its tasks on the dullest 
brain.'' 

'' It is done by kindness, then, not cruelty. Perhaps a 
little of both. Do you suppose, Henri, that any woman in 
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France would confide to another woman a secret of this 
nature? Louise is frankness itself, but such generosity 
would be simply unnatural. Her dress for to-morrow night 
has doubtless been the one subject of her thoughts, waking 
and sleeping, ever since she heard of the ball. To me she 
would rather confide the details of her last confession ; but 
it is possible she may be less reserved with you, considering, 
probably, that your opinion is of no importance, and that you 
will forget all about it in ten minutes." 

*' That is very probable, madame, but at least I can remem« 
ber what you want to know. It seems to me you make a 
great deal of so small a service." 

" I like to be obeyed," she answered, with the brightest 
of her smiles, as he rose to take leave. '' And, Henri, I am 
a sad trouble to you, I fear ; but, believe me, there is no other 
person in the world of whom I would have asked so much." 



CHAPTER XII. 

GAME. 

Louise had never been more beautiful in her life. A crowd 
gathered at the door of her hotel, waiting to see her get into 
the carriage. Amongst them stood a man in a religious 
habit, whoso face was studiously concealed, and who came 
to-night that ho might look his last on her he loved. 
To-morrow he must begin the atonement that his dia- 
tempercd imagination persuaded him was to expiate her 
sins and his own ; but to-night he would be weak, wicked, 
self-indulgent, and see her just once again. 

This was the vision he carried away with him to his living 
tomb — a vision that, in spite of penance, fast, and vigil, 
mental anguish and bodily maceration, was to come between 
him and his prayers, his self- communings, his adoration of 
the Blessed Saints, his contemplation of the Sacred Cross, to 
vex his spirit, and wring his heart, and haunt his eyes with 
its unforgotten beauty, till they should close in death : — 
A woman, in the pride and perfection of her loveliness, 
like the June rose, that was a bud yesterday, and will open 
in full bloom to-morrow ; a woman of middle size and shapely 
form, moving, calm and dignified, with a limp scarcely per- 
ceptible, that in no degree diminished the grace of her 
smooth and easy gait ; a woman of fair complexion, of 
sunny silken hair, delicate features, and a flexible mouth 
that changed its expression with every passing thought; 
a woman, whose large blue eyes, so deep and wistful, shone 
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in the love-light of her true and tender heart ; a woman of 
presence, a woman of race, quiet, gentle, and self-reliant ; 
such a woman as visits boyhood in its dreams. 

She passed him within two paces, carrying her mask in her 
hand. Every line of her figure, every detail of her dress, 
printed itself indelibly on his mind and memory. She had 
borrowed her costume from England, and had chosen that 
of a shepherdess, such as French art delighted to imitate in 
the fine porcelain of a later period. Her straw hat, gar- 
nished with long streamers, sat jauntily on the sleek and 
comely head ; her light transparent skirt was looped and 
gathered over a petticoat of rich quilted satin, puffed, 
festooned, tucked through the pocket-holes, and so disposed 
as to seem quaintly suggestive of the simplicity it assumed 
to illustrate. But for their long grey gloves, her white arms 
were bare to the shoulder, and her tight-fitting bodice, 
matching the skirt in colour, set off to admiration her 
rounded symmetry of bust and neck. She wore no jewels, 
but in their place delicate edgings of rich lace and dainty 
knots of ribbon, bright and blue, like her eyes. 

What was she thinking of? She never looked once in 
his direction. She seemed unconscious of the murmured 
admiration her appearance elicited from the crowd. Enter- 
ing the carriage, she put her mask on, and so vanished 
from De Bragelone's sight for ever. 

Alas for that moment which comes to many of us in life, 
which must come to each of us in death, when the candle 
goes out, and we are left in the dark ! 

Perhaps, after all, his predominating idea was one of 
intense admiration. Nothing the least lil^e her, he said to 
himself, would be seen that night at the ball ! 

Perhaps, also, Louise held the same opinion. If so, she 
was destined to be undeceived. 

On arriving in the ball-room — not too early, for she was 
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sufficiently a woman to know how the effect of a etriking^ 
toilet is best enhanced by a timely arrival and judicious 
departure — she found the scene of mirth, splendour, and 
mystification at its height. The royal family alone remained 
immasked. Every one else had taken advantage of the 
opportunity to court, puzzle, and mislead everybody else. 
Here a bare-footed hermit made fierce love to a vestal virgin ; 
there the knave of clubs sat shaking with laughter at a 
broad joke hazarded by Joan of Arc. A contractor in the 
character of a mendicant whispered his offer of a heavy bribe 
to a minister disguised as a Stoic ; and a jester of the twelfth 
century laid his breaking heart at the feet of Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi. Yet amongst all that motley crowd 
Louise detected, as yet, no toilet so complete as her own ; 
and the approval of this highly polished society, if ox- 
pressed less loudly and in rather choicer language, did not 
fail to ratify the verdict of a Parisian mob. 

It was pleasant to be well-looking and well dressed ; it 
was gratifying to bo envied and admired ; yet male smiles 
and female whispers soon began to pall on Madame de la 
Valli^re, and she found herself, as usual, longing but for his 
opinion whom alone she cared to please. 

The crowd gathered, as crowds always do, in the 
most impassable places. Louise, desirous only of reaching 
the royal circle, found herself jammed in a doorway, 
from which egress was simply a question of patience and 
time. 

At her elbow stood a pilgrim, with sandals and scallop. 
shell complete, masked, of course, like herself, yet in whose 
air and figure there was something intensely irritating, 
because familiar, although so well disguised. The same 
with his voice : she had heard it scores of times, she was 
sure, yet could not remember when or where. 

" Beautiful shepherdess," said the pilgrim, " it is my 
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mission to preach the truth. I have seen nothing to com- 
pare with you in all my wanderings." 

Though her heart was heavy in a vague foreboding of evil, 
she could not but enter into the spirit of the hour. 

"Gentle pilgrim/' she returned, "from what country, 
then, do you come ? " 

" From the island of Paphos, where women are tender 
and men are true, where love is still worshipped faithfully 
us of old." 

" Gentle pilgrim, you should never have left it : things 
are very diflFerent in France. "What made you come here P '* 

" The sheep are all untended in that country, black and 
white. 1 have travelled many a long league to look for 
a shepherdess." 

" Then your toils are over ; you have found one." 

" Parbleuy I have found two ! " 

"How two?" 

" Madame, you have a twin sister. Madame, you have 
a double. Madame, those beautiful eyes, that I see shining 
through your mask, are not more alike. The other shep- 
herdess is in the next room, talking, even now, with the 
King." 

She started, and felt grateful to her mask, that it covered 
the agitation of which she was painfully conscious. Talking 
with the King, not ten paces off, and she could neither see 
nor approach him for the crowd! Her voice trembled, 
which made it more difficult to be recognised, while she 
whispered, " Who is it ? Tell me the truth, fair pilgrim ; 
I dare say you know." 

" Certainly I know ; so does the Queen. That is why 
her Majesty looks so displeased. It is Madame de la 
VaUi^re, of course. The King would never pay such marked 
attention to any one else." 

Her heart sank : she turned cold and fuinf. What did 
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it all mean? Had tho blow really fallen at last? Was 
any amount of happiness, past or proapectiYey real or 
imaginary, worth that moment of sickening torture and 
suspense P 

" Are you sure ? " she faltered. " Do you know Madame 
de la Valliere yourself?" 

''Do I know the fingers of my own hand?'' was the 
reply. " Who docs not know the beautiful young Duchesa, 
the King's favourite — the loveliest woman at court ? There 
is no mistaking tho turn of that head and neck ; and, if she 
wore a dozen masks, they could not disguise the graceful, 
though uneven, walk that is one of her peculiar attractions. 
Ah, madamo ! when you ask me if I know her, you touch a 
chord that vibrates to my very heart." 

It was pleasant, no doubt, to hear herself so well described. 
She could not but recognise the likeness he drew so favour- 
ably. Again she felt a provoking curiosity in regard to this 
pilgrim, on whom she had made such an impression ; but 
the gratification of flattered vanity was too soon, quenched 
in her disheartening reflection, "What is the use of all 
my beauty, all my truth, all my attractions, if they cannot 
keep for me the only man I ever loved ? '* 

With her misery came tho rccklessnt'ss that so often 
accompanies a wounded spirit driven to extremity. 

'* Ilavo you never told her your good opinion ? " she 
asked with a forced laugli. "Perhaps, if the lady knew 
her conquest, she might value it more highly than you 
think. Is it the custom in your island, fair pilgrim, for 
the women to speak first ? " 

lie turned to answer, when his arm was seized by the 
Great Mademoiselle, who drew him away with considerable 
energy, bestowing such a scowl on his companion as placed 
a masked face at considerable disadvantage. Then, while 
the pair lost themselves in the crowd, voice, manner, figure, 
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all became familiar In a moment, and Louise identified the 
pilgrim of Paphos with that Monsieur de Lauzun who had 
been given to her, by rumour, in marriage, and for whose 
love the King's first cousin, the Great Mademoiselle herself, 
was only too eager to abdicate her exalted rank, and descend 
from its pedestal into private life. 

The entertainment gathered spirit as the night wore on. 
Question and answer, jest and repartee, home truths and 
polite falsehoods, flew from lip to lip, and still one of the 
twin shepherdesses remained lost in thought on the seat 
into which she had subsided when the pilgrim of Paphos 
left her ; while the other, defying alike her Majesty's frown 
and the remarks of society, royal displeasure and courtly 
etiquette, continued to monopolize the attentions of the 
King. 

Louise, seated in the embrasure of a window, was com- 
pletely hidden by the folds of its heavy curtain. Except 
for Monsieur de Lauzun, and those who witnessed her 
entrance, there had appeared as yet only one shepherdess 
at the ball. His Majesty's continued devotion to this lady 
left no doubt that it must bo Madame de la Valli^re who, 
with her usual taste, had adopted so attractive and fanciful 
a disguise. The Queen, outraged and indignant, vowed 
vengeance on such imblushing eflFrontery. Nobody but the 
King and Madame de Montcspan were aware of the cruel 
trick practised on an injured woman, whom, with imex- 
ampled perfidy, lover and feiend thus made the scapegoat of 
their intrigue. 

Lost in a labyrinth of memories, misgivings, and specu- 
lations, Louise remained unseen in her hiding-place, while 
couple after couple passed her close enough to brush against 
the folds of her dress. Had she not been so preoccupied, 
she might have learned many a startling secret, overheard 
many a compromising avowal, from those who considered 
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license of speech and sentiment an established privil^pe 
of the black mask that so well concealed a blush. She 
might have made herself acquainted with their likes and 
dislikes, hopes, fears, and treacheries. Had she sat there 
till morning, she would have learned something fresh to 
shock, amuse, or interest her with every passing minute. 
But she found no attention to spare. Her whole mind 
was engrossed with one idea. Who was this second shep- 
herdess thus occupying her place? Had Louis been 
deceived by the likeness P Was it possible that, in igno- 
rance and good faith, he lavished on another endearments 
really intended for herself ? Folly ! She was undergoing 
torture for nothing. She would at once seek out the King, 
and everybody should be imdeceived. 

But, even while she rose to put in practice this discreet 
resolution, his well-known voice within arm's length caused 
her to shrink back in her hiding-place with a beating 
heart, like the hare in its form. Accompanied by the other 
shepherdess, Louis had halted, in his progress round the 
rooms, so close that, although still unseen, she could have 
touched him with her fan. Faint odours from his bright 
and perfumed locks stole on her senses as of old ; but the 
ribbons that trimmed his sleeve were no longer of her 
favourite colour, and she felt the chill certainty of 
coming evil, that seems to paralyze the body, while it 
sharpens the mental faculties by its keen stimulant of 
pain. 

With blanched cheeks, shining eyes, every nerve racked 
and quivering, scarcely^ venturing to breathe, absorbed 
wholly in the one eflfort of listening, Louise waited for 
her doom. It seemed already pronounced in the tone with 
which the King addressed his companion. 

" What more would you have P " he whispered. ** Is 
not your triumph complete without dragging its victiins 
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through the streets at your chariot wheels ? Athdn^, 
you are as pitiless as — as you are beautiful ! " 

Louise remembered so well that inflection of the voice. 
It meant he was in earnest. How long it seemed since he 
had spoken thus to her! 

"Do you like me in this dress?" returned Madame de 
Montespan. ** Look your fill, sire, while you can. I shall 
run home and change it before we sit down to supper. 
It was a good idea, was it not P Poor Louise must bear 
the blame for once ; and, judging by somebody's black looks, 
I do not envy her the little quarter of an hour she will pass in 
the Queen's apartments to-morrow. When we all unmaak 
at supper, you must look as if we met for the first time to- 
night. Will you come and speak to me before them all P '' 

" Will I not P " he returned in a voice of passionate and 
unrestrained devotion. 

Louise had heard enough, but more of the torture was 
yet to come. 

"I only found out this morning the dress she meant 
to wear," resimied Ath^n^e, '' and I lost no time in having 
it copied. Am I really so like her P Don't flatter : tell 
me what you think." 

Another stab. 

" Like her ! " he repeated. " You are as much superior 
as the diamond to the pearl ! " 

** That is prettily said, do you know ! Love sharpens 
one's wits, I am certain. To-night affords a proof. I 
have had you all to myself for three-quarters of an hour. 
I was sure Louise would be late. By the time she appears 
I shall return in another dress, and nobody but you and I 
need be one bit the wiser." 

" She 18 late — Plater than usual I own I am curious to see 
how she looks in this charming costume. It ought to suit 
her blue eyes and fair hair." 

Q 
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Aih&i^e's pride was in arms at onco. ''Do you mean 
you care to see? '* she exclaimed angrily, — "that, after all 
you have protested, you still take an interest in her P 
What does it matter to you how she looks, and what ahe 
puts on?'* 

"A man may have curiosity without interest," he re- 
plied, trying to pacify this fiery spirit. "Poor Louise! 
it would he cruel and imprudent to break with her alto- 
gether/' 

Both women who heard him fancied there was something 
of compunction in the words. 

Ath^n^o's temper got the better of her. "Enough, 
sire I " she said ai^grily. " I cannot presume to control 
your actions, but, at least, I am mistress of my own." 

" What do you mean P " he asked in some alarm, for 
the great King's attachment to this lady was in no small 
degree based' on the fear of losing her regard. 

"I mean this," answered Athen^e with considerable 
energy. " I have acted a part long enough. If I am to 
love you, I will not share with another. The time has 
come for your Majesty to decide. Choose between her and 
me ! 

" As if the choice were not already made ! " 

" Honestly, from your heart P " 

" From my heart ! Respect and esteem I may accord to 
others ; but all my love, Ath^n^e, is for you." 

She leaned her head towards him till her mask touched 
his curls, and they passed on. 

Amongst those to whom dress was the most important 
subject on earth, except precedence, — and they constituted 
the majority of society, — there was much discussion, next day, 
as to whether two shepherdesses had attended the masked 
ball, or only one. None had appeared at the royal supper- 
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table; and this seomcd more cxtraordinaiyy as it was a 
shepherdess who, earlier in the evening, so monopolized 
the conversation of the King. It was generally agreed, 
however, that Madame dc la Valliere had behaved with less 
than her usual discretion, and that, in this case, the long- 
suffering Queen would bo justified in visiting such eiSrontery 
with open displeasure and rebuke. 

" There is a limit," said the most censorious of the ladies, 
each reflecting how far she could herself go with impunity — 
" there is a limit, and the Duchesse de Vaujour has over- 
stepped established boundaries. She has broken, not the 
Commandments, but the convenances, and should be punished 
in proportion to her offence." 

Black must have been the crime that remained imexpiated 
by such pain as Louise was destined to undergo when she 
left the ball for her splendid, lonely, and miserable home. 
If there be anything in descent — if it be true that the older 
races of nobility can endure more unflinchingly than suf- 
ferers of humbler birth, then did she gallantly assert her 
kindred with the blood of La Yalli^rc in that pa&sage 
through a crowd of whispering observers to her carriage. 
Many a hero has walked to his death with less courage than 
it required to bear up the dainty head imder the mockery 
of its flaunting hat, to move calmly and equably as behoved 
the wearer of so gay a robe, that none must know was 
folded round a breaking heart. She bowed courteously to 
a peer of France, who made way for her. She thanked one 
of the King's yeomen who attended her to the carriage steps 
with a torch. The very lackeys who offered their arms 
could not have guessed why their mistress returned home 
somewhat earlier than usual. But once within her coach, 
protected from all eyes by its solitude and seclusion, she 
flimg herself on her knees, buried her face in the cushions, 

Q 2 
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and abandoned herself, without control, to an overwhelm- 
ing paroxysm of grief. In that confined and gloomy 
space, but one definite idea seemed to present itself. ''I 
have gone through an agony surely worse than death. 
Oh that I were at rest, now and for ever, in the 
tomb!*' 



CHAPTER Xm. 

TlIK WINGS OF A DOVB. 

She longed for them, no doubt. She might as well have 
longed for the wings of un angel. Years of error were not 
thus to be expiated by moments of agony ; and resolutions 
made to devote her life to Heaven, in the seclusion of a 
cloister, had to be carried out in self-sacrifice and self-abase- 
ment before the world. 

The character of Louise de la Valliero was in all respects 
essentially womanly ; in none more so than a habit of 
relying on the judgment of those she esteemed. It was not 
lier nature to stand alone ; and this very weakness, though it 
proved the cause of her downfall, perhaps first won the 
attachment of her king. She could not assume the black veil, 
.she could not cut herself off from all the duties and interests 
of life, without consulting friends and relatives — women of 
station and men of pleasure, the shrewd old courtier no less 
than the pious and ascetic priest. She took counsel, then, 
of her mother, of her kindred, of Monsieur This and Madame 
That ; lastly, inventing plausible excuses the while, of Louis 
liimself. 

Did sho look for his support along the rugged path she 
meant to tread ? Did sho entertain some vague hope that ho 
would forbid the journey, since it must separate them for 
ever? Who knows? Gold is rarely so pure as to be 
without alloy ; and in the noblest efforts of humanity can 
be found an element of weakness and of sin. 
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It was easy to persuade herself that loyalty, respect, 
common gratitude, required her to inform his Majestj 
formally of her project, and that she was bound to request 
an interview, so as to bid him personally an eternal £Eurewell. 
The writing a few lines to that effect cost her but little efforty 
and she waited for his answer with something of the old 
anxiety and impatience that used to make her heart beat and 
her cheek turn pale. 

It arrived, and she brooded over it unopened for a time, 
as if to renew the luxury of feelings once so delightful, still 
unforgottcn, that were never to return. It was a mockery, 
no doubt, bitter enough, yet not without its drop of sweet- 
ness, in the thought that, come what might, nothing could 
ever deprive her of the past. 

When she read the note, how cold it seemed ! how short 
and condescending ! — more like the communication of a 
sovereign to his vassal than the outpouring of a lover's 
heart for the woman who had given him her happiness, her 
reputation, and her life. " He would wait on her,'* he said, 
" at the usual hour. She might assure herself he would 
endeavour to meet her wishes in everything that was reason- 
able and right." 

Who shall blame her if she spent a longer time over her 
toilet, took greater pains to look her best, than in the 
happy days when he used to protest that his Louise was 
more beautiful in a plain white musUn with a simple rose 
than any other lady at court in the lace and diamonds of full 
dress ? If the sacrifice must be made, why should she depre- 
ciate it P Let him thoroughly realise the value of his loss ! 

When he entered her apartment, how noble he looked, 
how kingly, how beautiful, how like what he used to be ! 
Nothing seemed changed but his greeting ; for, though it 
was gracious and dignified as of old, the delicate percep- 
tions of a woman's love did not fail to detect constraint of 
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manner, a forced smile, and a heart gone from her for 
ever. 

They chatted like mere acquaintances, retailed some court 
gossip, ridiculed the marriage of a maid of honour, deplored 
the death of an aged marshal, and discussed the new fashion 
of dressing hair. The King paid her an elaborate compli- 
ment, which she acknowledged with a curtsy and a smile. 

Yet the woman's heart was breaking, and the man scarce 
concealed his impatience at the prolongation of their inter- 
view. 

She could not find courage to approach the dreaded 
subject. It was his Majesty who made the plunge with 
something less than his usual self-command. 

"So you have decided to leave us, madame?" said he, 
pacing up and down the room, and crumpling the ribbons on 
his sleeve, as was his habit when discomposed. " Why this 
new freak, this sudden determination ? What does it all 
mean P Temper, indisposition, or only feminine caprice? " 

" Caprice ! " She looked at him in wonder while she 
repeated the expression. 

"There is no other word that conveys my meaning," 
continued Louis in a tone of irritation. " Why are you to 
attract the attention of all the world by your silence, 
your reserve, your dejected looks, finally, your withdrawal 
from court P You place yourself, mc, everybody con- 
cerned, in a false position. The quarrel is absurd, 
undignified, unjustifiable. Why will you not make friends 
with — with Madame de Montespan ? " 

" Can you ask it, sire ? You ! It is incredible ! " 

A certain catching of the breath, she tried in vain to keep 
down, prevented her adding another syllable. 

" I do ask it," he returned ; " more, I insist on it ! Are 
you in your senses, madame ? Can you not see the reason P " 

He had never known those blue eyes flash fire till to-day. 
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Could this proud and angry woman be indeed his gentle 
Louise, on whose forbearance he had traded so long, whoee 
patience he had at last worn out P 

'' I can ! " she repeated, confronting him with head erect, 
flushed cheeks, and panting breast. ''For months, for 
years, I have tried to deceive myself; but blind I will not 
continue another day ! So long as I remain at court, 
Madame de Montespan usurps my place, robs me of my 
rights, enjoys your Majesty's favour, and retains, not only 
her appointment, but her credit with the Queen. Directly I 
am gone, see! the bubble bursts, the plot explodes, your 
wife frowns, your courtiers whisper, and you, sire, find your- 
self forestalled and compromised at every turn ; then will 
Madame la Marquise have to bear with all that I have 
endured so patiently — perhaps, at last, to earn the same 
reward. What matter? In the meantime, she is a new 
plaything, bright in the gloss of paint and varnish, fresh 
from the shop ; while I am faded and broken, only fit to be 
thrown away. Shall she lose her character because I have 
a soul to be saved P Certainly not ; that is the royal decree. 
Truly, sire, I make you my compliments. Your conduct is 
worthy of a gallant man and a great king ! " 

He stared with astonishment. His own heart could not 
but admit the truth of her reproaches, and, with courage 
above the average, he yet shrank from facing the anger of 
the other sex. 

** Louise," ho pleaded, "this is unlike you; the more so 
that you are unkind to me. I have never yet foimd you 
rancorous, obstinate, unforgiving. I came here to-day, 
partly at your own desire, partly on the part of Madame de 
Montespan, with her petition to be reconciled. When I tell 
you that it is I who bear the olive-branch, Louise, will you 
not accept it for my sake P 

She softened at once : the storm had burst, to be followed by 
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genUe, steady rain. She was crying quieUyy and he felt that 
for him, at least, she could cherish no feeling of ill-will. Too 
well he knew that, though he had slain her with his hand, 
she would have loved him still. 

''Ah, sire! " she murmured, ''I am as a woman at the 
point of death. It is my earnest wish to be reconciled with 
my enemies, and to forgive as I hope to be forgiven. I 
loved you, sire ; alas ! I love you still ; and I gave you my 
youth, my beauty, my good name, my self-respect. Do not 
grudge me a few short years for the salvation of my soul ! '* 

" You love me, and yet you leave me ! " 

" I leave you to Madame de Montespan. Won by her 
attractions, you have long ceased to care for me. It is cruel, 
it is perfidious ; but what am I to do P I can only break 
my heart and die ! " 

** Louise, I am tired of these reproaches. I do not choose 
to be always contradicted and taken to task. After all, am 
I not King of France ? Besides, I have conferred rank, 
lavished riches on you and yours, given you estates, the 
tabouret, this very hotel, everything you chose to ask." 

" And taken from me your heart — the only thing I care to 
have." 

"The question is not of hearts, but of common sense. 
What is it you complain of? After all, life is a matter of 
reality, not romance." 

He was getting angry again, vexed and irritated, as feeling 
himself in the wrong. In such passages of arms the woman 
who has lost her empire necessarily comes by the worst. 
She is fighting at a disadvantage, naked and imarmed, 
against an adversary cased in steel. Her own bufiets fall 
weak and harmless, while every thrust of his pierces to the 
quick. It is the most hopeless of all contests ; there is no 
resource even in flight, no consideration, no fair play, and no 
mercy to the fallen. 
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«* You used to think differently," she sobbed. " You did 
not speak like that when you wooed and won me, a young 
innooeut girl, in the household of Madame." 

Nothing irritates a man so much as to be reminded, by its 
object, of a past attachment. ** Madame ! " he repeated bru- 
taUy. " Since you have brought up the name of Madame, let 
me tell you it would be well if you showed the same consider- 
ation for others that Madame was obliged to show for you.*' 

She had got her death-blow at last. And this, then, was 
the end of all ; this was her recompense for years passed in 
anxiety, suspense, self-reproach, moments of wild and guilty 
happiness alternating with days and weeks of depression and 
despair — to be reminded that she was not even his first 
love ; that as he had deposed a former mistress in her favour, 
80 she must herself make way for a successor; and that, 
instead of being all in all, she must be content to take her 
turn with the others, refraining even from reproaches or 
complaint. 

" Enough, sire ! " she replied with the quiet dignity he 
had once found so irresistible, ** I have nothing more to say. 
There are places of refuge, even for such misery as mine. 
Oh that I had the wings of a dove, then would I flee away 
and be at rest ! '* 

" I have expressed my wishes, madame," replied the King 
stiffly ; ** it is not my habit to repeat them. If your decision 
is irrevocable, I will not condescend to plead with you ; but 
for my sake choose a retreat in which the rules arc not too 
stringent, the penance too severe, and — and we have spent 
some happy hours together : do not quite forget me, Louise, 
even in the cloister." 

She caught up his hand and pressed it to her lips, her 
eyes, her heart. "Forget!" she repeated, "never, never! 
Ah, sire ! I will remember you in vigil, fast, and penance, 
but, above all, in my prayers." 
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" Be it 80," ho answered gravely. " Farewell ! farewell I " 

It was done ; he had passed out of her life. Stunned and 
stupefied, she remained in a fixed attitude, staring rigidly at 
the door, long after it closed on him, like a woman in a 
trance. She failed to realise the position. Was she awake, 
or might not all this be the mere illusion of a dream ? She 
could not rally her intellects sufficiently to weigh the 
question, and at first was only so far conscious of her misery 
as to feel a vague pity for the sufferer, who seemed to have 
no immediate concern with herself. 

At such moments humanity is apt to doubt its own exist- 
ence, and that of its surroundings. Because all has become 
dark, wo wonder whether the light we remember was not 
a mere trick of fancy ; we wonder if we really remember it, 
or if we only think wc do. When it comes to this, we are 
but a hair's breadth on the safe side of insanity. 

Yet a mere trifle is enough to restore its balance to the 
brain. A familiar sound, a homely duty, the tread of a foot- 
step, the striking of a clock, awakes every nerve and fibre to 
a sense of pain. Wc start into life at the sting, and are 
conscious, for the first time, of the agony we are required to 
endure. 

When her servants came to look for their mistress, they 
found her prostrate and motionless, her face against the 
floor, her arms and body forming such another cross as that 
on the wall under which she lay. 

Years afterwards she was discovered in the same attitude, 
stretched on the cold stones of her convent, when she had 
been dead some hours. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PENANCE. 

A iCAN can live very few years in the world without 
being struck by the inequality of that measure in which 
fortune, fate, chance — say, rather, Providence— deals out 
good and evil to the wayfarers on their inevitable joumey. 
Purple and rags, dainty dishes and bare bones, health 
and sickness, pleasure and pain, seem to be allotted at 
hap-hazard, quite irrespective of reason, merit, and the 
fitness of things. 

It is well for us that we have been taught to believe in 
such a future as shall reconcile those contradictions of the 
present, and to look on our various paths, smooth and 
rugged, strewed with flowers or bristling with thorns, but 
as so many roads that lead by difierent turns to heaven. 

One is taken, and the other left-. We grieve, we murmur, 
we question the justice of an omnipotent decree that we 
cannot understand. In some cases, even before our own 
time comes, we are forced to acknowledge the wisdom, nay, 
the mercy, of that very affliction we sustained in morose 
impatience or undutiful complaint. There is no philosophy 
like the philosophy of religion ; there is no peace of mind 
like his who does his duty honestly, so far as his short 
sight extends, and leaves results to One who cannot be 
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mistaken, because He reads the future no less clearly than 
the past. 

It is not to be supposed that the disappearance of 
Madame de hi Yalli^ was accepted without comment 
in so conversational a society as the court of France. Nine 
days by no means exhausted the wonder, and rumours of 
her destiny became more and more incredible as time wore on. 
She had founded a convent at Yaujour, she had endowed it 
with all her revenues — a fabulous sum — and drawn up for its 
government a code so severe, that the Archbishop of Paris 
himself protested against its adoption. She had asked his 
Majesty's leave to travel, and was gone to visit Hungary, 
Turkey, the far East, with a view of bringing the Maho- 
metans into the true faith. These reports were totally 
unfounded. She had changed her confessor — that was the 
real truth — and, by his directions, had started on a pilgrimage 
barefoot to Jerusalem. She had been dispatched on a 
secret mission to the Prince of Orange ; one of Condi's 
staff-ofBcers had passed her through the lines. She had 
married the ex-Eing of Poland, and Louis the Magnificent 
was to reinstate him on his thronel How badly people 
were informed I Such reports had only^been spread to avert 
suspicion. A great personage was ofiended who never 
forgave: It was all very well to talk of foreign mis- 
sions and French endowments; but her credentiab had 
been a lettre de eachety and convent was too mild a name 
for the Bastille. That was your only real oubUeite. 
What! The guard turned out, the governor made you 
his bow, and, crac ! the wholejaffair was done with, once 
for all! 

Nobody ventured to question the King. Her Majesty looked 
little happier than before ; and as for Madame de Montespan, 
not only was she haughtier and more satirical than of old, 
but her sarcasms, stronger and bitterer than ever, were no 
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longed dashed wilih the redeemuig qualities of good-hmnoiir 
and irrepressible fun. 

To pass through the presence-chamber while she stood 
conversing with his Majesty was called ** being put tor the 
sword" by the irritated courtiers. 

Those acute observers noticed, also, that her gaiety 
was often artificial, her mirth forced, and her sallies did 
not always provoke a burst of laughter from the King. 

When, without scruple or remorse, people have marched 
straight to their object, trampling their neighbours' 
gardens into ruin, destroying fences, removing landmarks, 
and violating rights, they may find only disgust and 
disappointment in the position it hds cost so much to attain. 
What is the use of climbing high to scan but a wider stretch 
of the dreary, barren waste ? 

A man, too, be he king or subject, is far less easily 
managed by his later loves than by his first. It is a 
strange sad truth that the more knowledge he gains of 
women, the less lavish does he become of that imcalcolating 
generosity which flings itself slavishly down at the feet of 
its idol. A boy can live on a soft look for a week, on a 
kind word for a month ; but hunger of the heart is not so 
easily satisfied when the beard is grown. Experienced 
travellers have seen the mirage too often to be deceived ; the 
very knowledge of its nature robs it of half the charm; 
an effort is required to keep up the illusion ; and, without 
illusion, what becomes of romance ? 

Louise de la Valli^re had touched the King's heart, yet 
even thus she was xmable to withstand the damaging effects 
of custom, security, and time. Madame de Montespan 
roused his fancy, satisfied his intellect, captivated his senses ; 
but half her empire was gone in the very moment she 
assured herself of its existence, and she was clever enough to 
know that, like a dancer on the tight rope, her footing 
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h^ never been so secure as while continual change of 
posture balanced her, now on this side, now on that. 

As a declared lover, Louis became less subservient and 
more exacting, carrying matters with a high hand himself, 
yet impatient of the slightest notice she accorded to others, 
and giving way to a jealousy that seemed the offspring 
of pride rather than love. The Marquise grew to look 
anxious, worn, unhappy; day by day she felt less con- 
fidence in her beauty, therefore in her power, and, while 
she feared that her charms of person and mind were 
decreasing, made the fatal mistake of allowing herself to 
love the King in her heart. 

Thus her punishment began. To her husband she was, 
from the first, an obstacle and encumbrance ; to her children, 
a mother only in name ; to Louis, she used to aver bitterly, 
she had become a mere slave; and, for the true heart 
that had been her own from the first, nothing but a cruel 
and unsparing fate. This, perhaps, was the reflection that 
galled her most. A man seldom pities the woman he has 
ceased to care for ; she drops out of his life, and he had 
rather not be reminded of her existence. But it is different 
with the other sex : they may hate, but can never be quite 
indifferent to those whom they once thought masters of 
their destiny. An attachment is broken off, or dies a 
natural death ; everybody behaves as badly as possible, or 
there is a great parade of generosity and fine feeb'ngs on all 
sides. No matter ; she cannot bring herself to make a clean 
sweep of memories and associations at a moment's notice ; 
and, if she mtist return a lock of hair, invariably keeps a few 
threads to remind her of what was, and what might have 
been. 

Perhaps, but for the dazzling future that opened on her 
ambition in the admiration of the King, Madame de Mon- 
tespan would have rewarded the unswerving fidelity of 
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Henri de la Yallldre by choosing him for a husband at lasl. 
That they were totally unsuited affected the probability of 
such an event not at all: fitness, indeed, for each other 
appears the last consideration of those couples, rather than 
pairs, who enter the holy state of matrimony. But Ath&i^ 
de Mortemar did certainly, at one time, fancy she liked her 
young admirer well enough to pass her life with him ; the 
idea was not wholly dismissed after she became Madame de 
Montespan, and crossed her mind oftener than she wished 
even when she found herself the greatest lady at court, and 
the most influential person in France. 

Louis, keenly alive to all matters affecting his self-esteem, 
was not slow in observing that the lady on whom he had 
set his fickle affections showed more consideration to the 
brother of his own early love than seemed warranted by her 
friendship for a woman whose position she had destroyed 
without scruple, to attain her own advancement. It was 
not his nature to barter reproaches : he neither pitted hiwiRe lf 
against Henri Dior expostulated with Ath^n^; bnt he 
simply appointed the Marquis de la Yalliere to an honour- 
able command on a distant frontier, and required him to 
leave for his post at an hour's notice ; then he passed into 
the Queen's great saloon, engaged half-a-dozen ladies, of 
whom Ath^n^e was one, in a game of cards, from which 
nobody could possibly rise till his Majesty set the example, 
and told her what he had done. 

How little people understand each other, even those who 
are nearest and dearest ! Would he have admired her 
qualities as an actress, or would he have felt repugnance 
for her duplicity, could he have known the effort it cost her 
to accept this information with a serene brow and an 
unpanting bosom, white and smooth like marble, as hard 
too, inside and out P 

"Your Majesty's appointments are always judiciouSy" 
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«aid she, without so much as the quiver of an eyelash. 
"The Marquis de la Valliere is a fine young oflicer, who 
only requires opportunity to distinguish himself." 

He watqhed her narrowly. He seemed dissatisfied. In- 
stinct, rather than observation, led him to suspect less indiffer- 
ence than she wished to display — ^hinted that imder the icy 
surface ran an angry current, deep and dark and cold. 
He never took his eyes ofiE her face, and noticed that she 
shrank from meeting his look with her accustomed frankness. 

" It is a command," said he, " that could only be given to 
a gallant man. Had I known a better soldier of his years, 
I would have appointed him. He thanked me with enthu- 
siasm ; for in my army, madame, the post of honour is the 
post of danger." 

Even now she did not wince ; but a hard, keen glitter 
came in the dark eyes, and her lips closed tighter on the 
small white teeth. 

" For your Majesty's soldiers," she answered carelessly, 
"danger coimts nothing : honour is all in all. The Marquis 
is a Frenchman ; therefore, without question, he is brave." 

At a game of brag Madame de Montespan was the last 
person to betray the strength or weakness of her hand. 

" In faith, I am not so sure of that," returned the King, 
who had witnessed a pardonable disinclination to be killed 
in his own, as in troops of other nations. "I can only 
answer for this : I never saw a man receive his orders to 
march with more alacrity. ' Can you be ready to start in 
un hour ? ' said I. * In a minute, sire,* was his reply. 
* Have you no farewells to make ? ' ' Only to your Majesty.' 
He is three leagues off while we are speaking, and by this 
day week will, perhaps, have gained a victory." 

" That is nothing unusual, sire," she answered ; "particu- 
larly when you command the army yourself. Let us talk 
of something else." 

R 
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But there came into her heart a Btiimge sad miagiTiiig^ 
half regret, half remorse, that Henri was gone from her at 
last, and she might ,pcrhaps, look on that braTe, kind face 
no more. 

Xeverthelcss, she sat on and played out the game coollj^ 
methodically, making the most of her cards, surrounded by 
enemies, suspected by the Queen, and watching, as a pilot 
watches the storm, every mood and temper of Louis himselfl 
This, then, was the summit of her ambition ; this was the 
prize for which she had schemed, and pondered, and striven, 
trampling under foot all her better feelings, her truth, her 
memories, her self-respect. For this she ruined the early 
friend of her youth, whose kind and gentle heart forgave 
ever}' treachery, every outrage, and whose sympathy she 
never asked in vain. For this she banished from her 
presence the man who loved her best, lured to exile, and 
probably to death, by the glittering bait of military distinc- 
tion. For this, too— and here the angry reflection stung her 
to the quick — she exchanged the hidden influence that was 
irresistible for an ostensible authority, carrying with it less 
real power than she had wielded heretofore. 

Was it worthy of her, she who had so much more of 
Vashti than of Esther in her composition, to stand thus in 
subjection before any monarch on earth ? And did not her 
servitude seem the less endurable that he won upon her day 
by day as a man, and that she felt her own sovereignty 
failing in proportion as her love for him increased? 

Jealousy, too, gnawed her with its envenomed fangs* 
She counted its tortures for little while she inflicted them 
on liOuise do la Valliere, but winced under them now when- 
ever the King whispered in the ear of other beauties, sat by 
them at cards, or exchanged brighter glances than usual 
with the court ladies across the supper-table. 

Tie spared her but little, she thought, and should liave 
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been moro considcrato for one who made such sacrifices on 
his behalf. Could it bo that his affection was cooling? 
that variety was as necessary to his heart as amusement to 
Ills intellect, and that she, who once outshone all competitors, 
must give way to a rival in her turn ? 

Then, straining every nerve to bo agreeable, she, perhaps, 
defeated her own object in the effort, striving in vain to 
recall the old, careless gaiety, that hazarded whatever came 
uppermost, indifferent whether it flattered or affronted him, 
yet never failing to please the King. 

Of her Majesty's black looks she made small account. The 
Queen, though they vexed her sore, endured with touching 
patience the infidelities of her capricious husband, and 
looked for consolation in the strict performance of her duties, 
the austerities of her religion. Even her gentlo nature, 
however, was sometimes tried too far, and Madame de 
Montespan found herself more than once the object of such 
covert sarcasms and open reproofs as had cost poor Louise 
many a sad heart, many a flood of tears. Nono the less 
were they felt by Athen^e because received with stinging 
retort and dry eyes. Though she bore herself so proudly, 
carrying all before her with a high hand, none could havo 
felt more keenly than did Madamo de Montespan the falso 
nature of a position that envy prompted her to covet, and 
honour forbade her to retain. 

She was working out her penance already. The tree of 
evil soon bears fruit ; those who elect to sow the wind and 
reap the whirlwind have not long to wait for harvest. A 
woman may suffer as much, though she does not repent so 
sincerely, in satin and lace as in sackcloth and ashes. Many 
a splendid sinner accepts a course of chastisement and mor- 
tification under the yoke of her sin that, borne in a right 
spirit, would go far to atone for her evil ways. Baal is well 
pleased to inflict torture on his worshippers, bidding them 

r2 
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draw blood with their knives, and leap and howl, and make 
Hiemselves ridiculous, to mock them for their pains. 
Madame de Montespan at court, on the pinnacle of her 
glory, was less to be en\4ed, even from a worldly point of 
view, than Ix)uise de la Valli^re wearing out her knees on 
the cold stones of her convent in unceasing prayer. 



CHAPTER II. 

PRAYER. 

This was her remedy — anxious, fervent, imrcmitting prayer ; 
sometimes in seasons of utter hopelessness and depression, 
sometimes in a state of exaltation and enthusiasm not &r 
removed from fanaticism, but always earnest, always sincere, 
always with the humble repentance of a Magdalen. It seemed 
to her that no atonement could expiate the errors of her past 
life, and' that, even while she spent days and nights on her 
knees, she must still be the most impardonable, as she was 
the most penitent, of sinful women. 

Yet no sooner did she enter the Convent of the Carmelites^ 
that strictest and severest of Orders, than she felt as if she 
got rid of some unnatural and hideous burden that had bowed 
her to the earth for years. She did not know how sore it 
galled till her wounds began to bleed afresh as she cast off 
the weight ; and never realised the turmoil and confusion 
of a sinful world till she reached this home of penance, 
prayer, and peace, only to be exchanged at last for a resting- 
place yet more quiet, calm, and holy in the tomb. 

What a contrast ! A red brick wall ten feet high, an oaken 
door four inches thick, seemed all the partition between good 
and ovil, lost and saved, heaven and hell ! On one side a 
proud and delicate lady, shining in jewels and fine raiment, 
counting nothing but earthly love and worldly honour to 
I>e compared with earthly pleasures and worldly goods ; on 
the other, a kneeling, broken-hearted suppliant, clothed in 
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her self-denying garb of serge and linen, plain to austerity, 
disfiguring to the utmost woman's alluring beauty, concealing^ 
her form, and forbidding the crowning glory of her hair — 
a penitent who had done with the things of earth no less 
than as if already laid in one of those graves of which 
she caught glimpses through the quiet gallery, yet who 
was even now rejoicing to know that she had her foot 
on the ladder at last, and would climb it, step by step, to 
heaven. 

Madame la Duchessc de Vaujour got out of a coach and 
six, gaudy in the pomp of heraldic bearings, surrounded by- 
domestics, with eyes full of tears, like their mistress, to knock 
at the portal of the Carmelites in the Rue St. Jacques; but it 
was Louise de la Valliere who passed the threshold never 
to return, and Sister Louise de la Mis^ricorde, whose wealth 
of shining locks, falling soon after to the unsparing scissors, 
caused the very nuns assisting at the sacrifice to cross them- 
selves in mingled admiration and regret. She had chosen 
her part advisedly and without precipitation ; had returned 
into the world that she might undergo the highest of all 
trials, in witnessing, during a hard probation, those scenes 
she desired to quit for ever; and when at last she was 
considered worthy to assimie the black veil, neither Superior 
nor Sisters doubted for a moment but that this new 
companion, beautiful as the angels, was already inscribed by 
them on the book of life in heaven. 

And now Sister Louise de la Mis^ricorde — for, as express- 
ing that she more than others must rely on infinite mercy 
alone, such was the designation she adopted — really began to 
live. It seemed to her that never yet had she ftithomed the 
purpose of existence. 

Formerly, a deep and engrossing love, of the earth 
earthly, fastened her soul down with its iron chains. Now 
the chains were broken, the liberated spirit spread its wings, 
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und there was nothing but a coveriDg of clay, itself almost 
etherealised by fasting and mortification, to impede her 
flight to heaven. 

So she was persuaded, prostrate before the altar, under a 
representation of that Holy Sacrifice which could well ransom 
deeper guilt than hers. 

But those are grievously mistaken who believe that from 
mich a sanctuary sin and sorrow must necessarily be shut 
out, or that the devil cannot forge a key to unlock the doors 
even of a religious house. So long as the blood runs and 
the brain thinks, something of evil finds a lurking-place in 
the human heart. Under the roof of a church, no less than 
in the resorts of man, it is necessary both to watch and pray. 
Sister Louise might drive him out of her thoughts at Matins, 
Prime, Vespers, Complines, and other services ; but there 
was many a weary hour to pass between these forms and 
ceremonies of her exacting faith, during which the image of 
that royal lover, haunting her memory and filling her heart, 
<5ame to thrust itself between the new-made nim and heaven. 
Half dreaded, half desired, the vision seemed always to 
appear in the same form : she need only shut her eyes, and 
there it was, real and vivid as life. Louis, young and beauti- 
ful, sitting on his white horse in the forest of Fontainebleu. 
Again the hounds bayed, the horns rang, the green leaves 
flickered across the blue sky ; the breeze lifted his hair, and 
fluttered the plumes of his hat, held low against the shining 
stirrup-iron ; again the sunlight flashed from the gold on his 
baldric, from the bit and bosses of his bridle ; again the dear 
voice whispered kind and soft, the blue eyes looked lovingly 
in her own. Sleeping and waking, in vigil, fast, and penance, 
this was her trial, her punishment, her delight ! 

Often she thought the devil was thus permitted to assail 
her, because he had but a short time, and she would soon be 
free from his wiles in an accession of sanctity, or in the security 
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of death. Often slie wondered if her brain could be failing — ^if 
she must lose her hope of heaven in the curse of madness 
before she had expiated her sins. On either supposition she 
was fain to undergo more trying fasts, severer mortifications, 
and, by such injudicious remedies, only increased the vira* 
lence of her disease. Still she never faltered, nor permitted 
herself to look back. The same constancy, the same un- 
selfish, loving spirit, that kept her so loyal to an ignoble 
faith, came to her assistance now in the strife of good and 
evil ; the same gentle, trusting nature that once led her into 
sin, weak, weary, wounded as she was, now helped her stead- 
fiistly along the rugged path of repentance and salvation. 

With a humility as touching as it seemed inexplicable to 
the wondering Sisters, this true penitent entreated per* 
mission to perform such laborious and degrading offices aa 
were allotted to the lowest members of their community. Was 
a floor to be scrubbed, a pail emptied, a sick-bed tended, who 
so ready to undertake the duty as Sister Louise ? The harder 
and coarser these functions, the more eager did she seem to 
accept them ; and every day saw this heart-broken woman, 
lately a duchess of France and a king's favourite, on her 
knees washing the stone floors of the convent, or bending 
like a willow over the wooden pails she carried to and from 
the infirmary. 

Nay, she would even fix her eyes on the ground if she 
met any of the Sisters as she passed to her labours or her 
orisons, declaring, with heartfelt self-abasement, that she, 
the sinner in high places, was not worthy to look these good 
women in the face. When one of them answered, that for 
such matters there was little to choose in the sight of Heaven 
between the greatest and the least, that the Apostles them- 
selves could ask no better than to be in paradise with those 
who crept through the bars of its gate, Louise flung her arms 
round the old nun's neck, and burst out crying like a child. 
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At first the hours dragged wearily enough. As the 
novelty of the situation wore ofiE, that enthusiasm which 
accompanies all religious conversions began to pall. Then 
came fits of overwhelming lassitude and despondency, when 
the soul itself seemed to grow torpid — when the brain refused 
to reason, and the heart to pray. Doubts assailed her on all 
sides. "Was it well to have been so easily vanquished in the 
worldly warfare, so timid, so yielding, so tender of conscience, 
and so weak of will ? "Would it not have been better ta 
fight the wicked with their own weapons, resisting Madame 
de Montespan with intrigues as wily as her own, retaining 
her empire in the King's heart by sheer courage and resolu- 
tion, as her ancestors held their lands? She might still 
have occupied the highest position at court ; might still have 
shone an object of flattery, admiration, even of envy, to the 
noblest names in Franco ; and might still have sunned her- 
self, day by day, in the smiles of one she used to love so 
dearly, and whom she must not so much as think of now ! 

What had she in exchange ? The dull round of daily duties, 
the languid prayers, the frequent vigils, the scant and taste- 
less meals, the death in life of an irksome indolence, an 
oppressive vacuity — seclusion without leisure, restraint 
without repose. Better bo a rat in the wall, a mole in the 
earth, a corpse in the tomb ! 

Then, as if conscious that she was tempted of the devil, 
she would fling herself down on her knees to pray, and lo ! 
a golden beam broke in on the darkness, and presently her 
soul was flooded in light. A strain of music from the choir, 
a hum of quiet voices responding in measured cadence to 
the benediction of their Superior, perhaps only laughter of 
children outside the walls, or the song of a bird in the con- 
vent gardens, was enough to waken such religious transports 
as made rich amends for many an hour of despondency and 
gloom. Fixing her eyes on the crucifix with its Sacred 
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Image, she would remain motionless, like one in a trance, 
while soul seemed to detach itself from body, and float up- 
ward to the realms of bliss, gazing with love and rapture on 
the golden gates, the jewelled walls, of the holy city, lustrous 
and dazzling like the sun, on the trees that cannot wither, 
the flowers that never fade, the crystal sea that neither ebbs 
nor flows, and the troops of shining spirits, more beautifol 
than morning, circling upward, ever upward, till their ranks 
were absorbed in the luminous mist of glory that blajsed 
from the great white throne. 

Sinking again to earth, and things of earth, how stead- 
fastly she determined that no effort of hers shoidd be 
wanting to attain that paradise of which even here below 
she was vouchsafed a transient glimpse, — that, having put 
her hand to the plough, nothing should persuade her to 
look back ! No ; not if she were tempted by all the kings 
and kingdoms, the rank, and power, and riches, of such a 
world as ours I 

At times like these, no amount of suffering, bodily or 
mental, could wring from her a sigh of complaint. Were 
the stones hard and cold, the poor limbs weary and sore 
with kneeling, what account should be made of such trifling 
inconveniences on a journey of which the end was heaven ? 
Did the services of a hospital seem tedious, and on occasion 
disgusting, had not the good Samaritan tended with his own 
hands the wounds of that hapless wayfarer who fell among 
thieves? Were fast and vigil so frequent and so severe 
that her emaciated body fainted imder the trial, did not its 
very failure give promise of the speedier release ? And, for 
those whose sins were forgiven, death was but the opening 
of a door that shut behind them in paradise ! 

Louise would often declare, with a radiant smile on her 
pale, wan face, that when she suffered she was happy ; 
when she did not suffer, she was only tranquil and content. 
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No human life, however, even in a convent, is so unevent- 
ful or so secluded as to be quite cut off from the outer 
world. Rumours, that find their way through oaken doors 
tind brick walls, are apt to become more marvellous in 
proportion to the resistance they have overcome in their 
transit. No great length of time elapsed before it was 
noised abroad that in the Convent of the Carmelites lived 
a nun of pre-eminent sanctity, and that her name had once 
been Louise de la Valliere. The fashionable world were 
delighted: it seemed to reflect credit on their order, that 
one of themselves should thus have achieved distinction 
in so different a walk of life ; and that the best -mannered, 
the best-looking, above all, the best-dressed woman at court 
should take the precedence to which she had been accus- 
tomed, even among saints preparing for heaven. They 
boasted of it at their balls, their card parties, in the great 
saloon, tlie presence-chambers, finally, at the King's supper- 
table. 

Louis was gifted with wonderful self-command. While 
he loved her still heartily and sincerely, in the old days 
when he would have asked no better than to make the 
blue-eyed beauty of Madame's household Queen of France, 
he could hear her name uttered without wincing. Now 
he received the accounts poured in on him of her extra- 
ordinary piety with no more emotion than if she had been 
some cardinal for whom he could do nothing, and whose 
promotion depended wholly on the longevity of a pope. 
Yet he pondered over the intelligence nevertheless, and 
those of his courtiers who studied his character to the best 
purpose were least surprised when he expressed a desire to 
visit this celebrated convent in person, and observe the 
austerity of its regulations with his own eyes. There must 
have been something of interest, much of curiosity, in this 
intention ; but surely not one lingering spark of love. 
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Louis, therefore, accompanied by the Queen, and attended 
by a few of his household, presented himself at the door 
of the Carmelites, and asked permission to visit one of their 
inmates, a Sister already celebrated for her piety under the 
name of Louise de la Misericorde. 

It must have astonished the great monarch not a little, 
and afforded him perhaps food for wholesome reflection, to 
be denied point-blank, and informed respectfully, but firmly, 
that rules observed in such religious houses were not to be 
set aside even for the King of France! Louise heradf 
came to the grating, and addressed the Queen through its 
bars. 

" Your Majesty," said she, " knows the rules of our com- 
munity, and is not ignorant that the presence of a man 
becomes profanation. No exception is to be made in anv 
case. The Queens of France have always accorded this 
privilege to the Carmelites, and I must entreat her Majesty 
not to forget our rights to-day, or, if she has done so^ to 
forgive me for reminding her of them.'* 

Then the pure, calm face, pale and attenuated, with its- 
large blue eyes, retired irom the grating, and wus seen no 
more. 

She had fought the last of her battles. The strongest 
temptation of all had been nobly faced and overcome. 
Henceforth the way would be smooth, the task easy, home 
in sight, and the cud close at hand. 



CHAPTER III. 

PARDON. 

SiiE had conquered love : it was an easy matter to conquer 
hate, if indeed so unworthy a sentiment could find room in 
that kind and gentle nature. Louise de la Mis^ricorde in 
her self-denial and self-sacrifice, with her continual prayers 
and protracted meditations, her diet of black bread and 
spring water, her four hours' sleep, her garments of sack- 
cloth, and other bodily mortifications — above all, her heart- 
felt humility and repentance — was becoming daily more akin 
to those blessed angels with whom she hoped to dwell in 
heaven through all eternity. 

The Carmelites themselves, the Sisters who were familiar 
with her inmost life, to whom every action, almost every 
thought, was transparent, became so impressed with her piety 
and asceticism as to declare this converted sinner worthy of 
canonisation for a saint. Perhaps these good women were 
brought to think more charitably of that world they had 
abjured, while they reflected on the noble fruit borne by a 
tree thus transplanted into their own garden from the 
wilderness outside. Certainly they crossed themselves with 
less of alarm and repugnance than formerly, when again a 
coach stopped at their gate, bearing the fleur-de-lys on its 
panels, and a lady in deep mourning alighted, to request an 
interview with Louise in the convent parlour. 

The Sister who admitted her felt that conscience would 
exact a heavy penance for the unworthy admiration excited 
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in her simple mind by so splendid an apparition. To her 
eyes the visitor seemed as a being from another world ; so 
proud, so stately, so beautiful — ^ycs {culpa mea ! culpa mea !), 
beautiful as Lucifer himself, son of the morning ! 

It was not without a shudder that this new arrival looked 
round on the retreat chosen by her early friend — such a 
retreat as she had sometimes thought might be her own last 
refuge, but of which she felt all the sadness and dreariness 
now. " Who enter here leave life behind," she said to her- 
self, while traversing the narrow strip of gravel that divided 
the house from its encircling wall, to catch a glimpse through 
open doors of its long sombre galleries, painfully clean and 
whitewashed, its secluded chapel, dim and gloomy like the 
entrance to a sepulchre, and at the far end of the vista, 
crossed here and there by dark-clad forms, treading softly 
with clasped hands and white caps, flapping as they bent 
their heads in prayer, a black cypress pointing to heaven 
from amongst a row of tombs. 

Was this, then, the only path to salvation P Was this the 
narrow way along which alone a soul must travel to reach 
its wished-for home? The penance, the vigils, the fasts, 
prayers, and mortifications, all these she might, perhaps^ 
accomplish ; but was it really indispensable to wear such an 
unbecoming dress ? 

Madame do Montcspan sliuddcred, and felt thankful 
she was not going farther than the convent parlour after 
aU. 

She had scarcely time to observe its bare walls, reheved 
only by a crucifix and a picture of the Virgin exceedingly 
ill painted, ere the door opened, and a Sister stood before her, 
whom, for the first moment, she failed to recognise, though 
in the next she was folded in her arms, while unaccustomed 
tears began to flow, and she murmured, " Louise, my friend, 
my darling ; it is indeed thyself! Forgive me, forgive me ! 
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I have come but to ask thy pardon, and implore thee to- 
restore me to thy love ! " 

^Vhat a contrast as they stood there on the threshold of 
a sanctuary in which the one had found a happy refuge, 
from which the other shrank with repugnance and disgust ! 
They seemed to illustrate and personify the allurements of 
good and evil, the beauty of holiness and the pride of life^ 
Athenee, though in deep mourning, was attired with all the 
splendour that became her queenly charms so well. There 
lurked the unforgotten sparkle in her dark eye ; the mirth- 
ful scorn played sweetly, as of old, round her chiselled lips ; 
and if care, sorrow, disappointment, wear and tear of the 
world's anxieties and the world's vexations, had taken some- 
thing from the fresh colouring and limber ease of youth, her 
face seemed none the less attractive that it was sad and 
thoughtful ; her figure looked but the more shapely that it 
towered erect and haughty, as if protesting against its 
wrongs. 

And Louise, the beautiful Louise, of whose charms she 
used to be so jealous, whom she admired in her secret heart 
above all women on earth, had she changed for the better 
or the worse P It was a difficult question to answer. The 
Carmelite costume afforded little scope for feminine adorn- 
ment, and a Sister of the Order might be supposed to rid her- 
self at once of vanity, as the first human weakness she was 
called on to renounce. Yet, in spite of a dark serge, a crisp 
white linen cap drawn round her face like a shroud, low 
down on her forehead and covering her chin, with the fatal 
black veil bound tightly over all, there was a something in 
the expression of this fair young Sister that rendered her far 
more beautiful than she had ever been as a maid of honour. 
The blue eyes, always so soft and wistful, seemed to have 
caught a deeper lustre from the heaven to which they turned 
in faith and hope, while on everj' feature sat the calm of that 
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perfect content wUcli can only be a£Porded by a heart at 
peace with God and with itself. 

The two women looked at each other as they had often 
looked before, taking in at a glance their respective acccB- 
series of dress and bearing ; but there was nothing now of 
rivalry in their notice, — only astonishment, and perhaps envy, 
•on one side, pure admiration and kindly pity on the other. 

** Pardon ! " repeated Louise, while the visitor kissed her 
hand and bathed it in her tears. '^ Who am I, the lowest of 
sinners, to be asked for pardon by another P If you ever 
thwarted me, Athenee, the offence has been long since for- 
gotten. I have prayed for you here in the silence of ni^t 
with the same love I used to feel when we were girls at 
<3hateau de Blois." 

"You have not heard, thenP" murmured Madame de 
Montespan, while a spasm of pain swept across her beautiful 
face. 

"We hear nothing in the convent," answered Louise, 
" but the bell that calls us to prayers." 

"Prayers!" returned the other. "Ah! yes, it is of 
prayers that I come to speak — sprayers for conversion of 
the living, prayers for salvation of the dead ! " 

" To what else are we consecrated ? " asked Louise with 
her old happy smile. " We Carmelites acknowledge but one 
duty in life — to fast ; one pleasure — to pray ! " 

" Even for me ! — for ijw, who have been the blackest of 
sinners, who now, this moment, seeing you standing there 
like a saint in a missal, am yet so wicked that I cannot im- 
plore you to pluck me out of the depths, and drag mo up 
with you to heaven ! " 

Louise pointed to the cross above their heads. ** With 
mine arm round that," said she, "I have strength to pull a 
hundred such from lower depths than those to which you 
-over sank. The sea is roariug, Ath^nfe, your limbs are 
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weary, and your heart failing for fear. Take hold of my 
hand, dear, that I may bring you safe to shore, lest the 
ebbing back-water suck you down once more into those boil- 
ing g^s ! " 

" I cannot ! I cannot I '* sobbed the other. *' I am too 
wicked, too hardened, too depraved ! If I dared enter such 
an Order as yours, I believe the Sisters would fade and wither 
in my presence as in a blast from hell. I believe the Prince 
of Darkness would come to claim his servant among you all, 
and carry mo away with him from the very altar. No ; I 
have chosen the worse part, and must abide by it. There is 
a limit to ever}'thing ! " 

" Except mercy, except redemption. Athenee, Athenfe, 
wiH you not believe me when I pledge myself for you here 
by the blessed sign ? " 

She dipped her fingers in the holy water while she spoke, 
and crossed herself on face and bosom. The other, who was 
a good Catholic, did not hesitate to follow her example. 

" But I am a murderess !" said she. 

" A murderess ! " Louise opened her eyes. 

*^ No better. I could not have been more pitiless, I could 
not have taken his life more certainly, had I slain him with 
my hand. Do you see this black robe, Louise, this crape, 
these ornaments of jet P I shall wear mourning till I die ! " 

The training of a nun had not so completely stifled the 
instincts of a woman, but that Louise glanced an appreciative 
eye over the exquisite fabric of her friend's penitential garb, 
ere she rejoined, in some anxiety — 

" Mourning ! — till you die ! Speak then, Athenee, and 
for whom P " 

"For your brother ! Oh, Louise, I have sinned deeply, 
but surely, surely, I have been beaten with many stripes ! " 

The Sister crossed herself once more, and bowed her head. 
What had ahe dreaded P Whose name did she expect to 
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hear? Why did an icy chill shoot through her purified 
nature, and wring her chastened heart ? AVas that a sob of 
relief, or anguish, or resignation ? After a minute or two she 
looked up ; but though the blue eyes filled with tears, there 
was a patient smile on the calm and gentle face. 

" Let us pray for his soul," she said humbly, " and for yours 
and mine. I, too, am dead to the world and the world's 
affections ; but I can feel pity for those \yho are still writh- 
ing in the net, and would help them if I can. What do you 
mean, madame ; and why do you so reproach yourself ? " 

" Because he loved me ! " burst out the other ; " because 
I was his idol, his evil star, his fate ! And I would have 
loved him too — yes, I know it now ! — had not somebody 
come between us and tempted me, and suspected him, and 
sent him away to die. Listen, Louise ! To win that man's 
love — first because he was a king, I acknowledge it ; after- 
wards because*— because — do not ask me why — I moved 
heaven and earth. Bah ! I have lost the first, and I loathe 
the last. What matter ? I attained my object. Yes, they 
may say what they like, he would have kissed the ground I 
trod on with his own royal lips ; and fifty Madame Scarrons, 
with breviaries in both hands, cannot rob me of my triumph. 
You know it — yon, my injured, outraged friend! Oh, 
Louise, I wish I had died when we were girls at Ch&teau de 
Blois! I wish Monsieur de Montespan had taken me to 
Gascony when I implored him ! Ho was blind, rude, ob- 
durate — in short, a fool. He is answerable for my perdi- 
tion. I wish — I wish What is the use of wishes ? See 

the results ! Mine were granted, and I should be happier 
as a rag-picker in the streets. I am tortured and humiliated 
at every turn. The man who loved me dies in exile, and the 
friend of my youth is buried alive here in a convent ! Will 
you tell me there is a Providence above us, and that all these 
things are for the best P " 
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" Hush, dear, hush ! Do not set yourself to measure the 
compass of Heaven. How many of us would seek a refiigo 
here, but for the storms that drive us in to shelter ? Look at 
me. Do you think I was not weak and weary ? Do you 
think my feet did not bleed, and my heart ache ? But for 
f/ou, Athen^e, perhaps I might still be wandering in the 
dark outside ; and I bless you, therefore, day and night in 
my prayers ! " 

The other wept in silence, and Louise, desirous of pursuing 
her advantage, pleaded on. 

" Will you not take example by what you see ? "Will you 
not believe that I am far happier here — ^yes, in this plain 
coarse habit and these flat-heeled shoes, which are very 
trying to the patience — than I was in my costume of a little 
English shepherdess that you imitated exactly? I often 
laugh, Ath^n^e, when I think of it : your maid had so short 
a time to make the dress, and she did it so well." 

Madame de Montespan smiled through her tears ; but they 
flowed faster than ever, and she could not yet find voice to 
answer. 

"There are so many distractions in the world," continued 
Sister Louise de la Mis^ricorde ; ** so many obstacles to trip 
us up, so many phantoms — utterly imreal, but none the less 
formidable — ^to frighten us from heaven ; no wonder we 
stumble, and waver, and turn aside out of the way. Here, 
on the contrary, all seems plain and easy ; the road is smooth, 
the wicket open: you need only walk straight on and go 
in." 

"They would not take me I they would not take me!" 
sobbed Athenee. " The very saints would turn their backs, 
and I should be driven with ignominy from the gate ! " 

" Listen, Athenee ; be reasonable. Will you answer if I 
ask you a plain question ? " 

" Go on." 
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" How came you into our convent ? Were there no 
sentries to challenge, no porters to refuse admittance P " 

" It was quite simple, my dear. I stood on the steps, 
knocked at the door ; it opened from inside, and that was 
all." 

" We are a strict Order, Ath^n^e, and that is our rule. 
Do you think, then, there is less pity for a sinner in the 
kingdom of heaven than among the Carmelites? Shall 
Sister Anne Marie be more easily satisfied than St. Peter? 
And if the Church receives you here, shall you be refused 
admittance into paradise hereafter? Come to us, then, 
Ath^nee, that we may pity and cherish you. See ! our arms 
are open in loving welcome, and we will help each other to 
carry you gently and tenderly, like a lost sheep, into the 
fold." 

" I will think of it — I will hope for it. Perhaps, after I 
have been spurned and slighted, bruised and trampled on, 
again and again, I may bring my mind to ask admission : I 
may not think shame to oflFer Heaven a life that is repudiated 
and valueless on earth." 

There seemed more bitterness than true contrition in the 
flash of her proud eyes, the sneer of her scornful lip ; but 
Louise, engaged in mental prayer, heeded rather the words 
than the manner, and answered gently — 

" So be it ! Even at the eleventh hour you will not come 
too late." 

" Enough ! " exclaimed Madame de Montespan impatiently. 
" I am not here to argue points of faith and doctrine ; I came 
to confess my faults to you, Louise, and to ask your forgive- 
ness. I was much to blame ; I was a wretch, a viper. What ! 
a monster of perfidy and ingratitude ! He loved you, dear, 
and I never rested till I won him for myself. See the retri- 
bution that has overtaken mc I I care for him — I care for 
him ; and, behold, another woman is edging and creeping. 
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day by day, into my place ! Older, uglier, lower in rank, 
what is the charm that fascinates him ? Oh that you were 
at court again, my darling, to bring him to your feet once 
more ! She would die of envy and spite — die within a week 
— and I should dance in triumph over her grave ! " 

Louise looked pained and shocked. 

" Oh, Ath^nee ! " she murmured, " you did not come to 
tell me this?'' 

" No, no ! Your patient face rebukes me, your gentle eyes 
cover me with shame. I would give all I have on earth — ^I 
would even give all I once thought I had — ^to be like you. 
I feel less wicked since I have seen you, and less miserable. 
I must go back into the world again, but not without your 
pardon. Louise, I sacrificed your happiness to my vanity ; I 
slew your brother with my selfishness; and I ask you to 
forgive me on my knees ! " 

She would have sunk to the floor, but that the other raised 
her with a tender embrace. 

" It is so easy to forgive those we love,'' she whispered. 
" Athenee, I will pray harder than ever that we may meet 
again in heaven ! '* 

Madame de Montespan, breaking from her friend's embrace, 
looked at her for the space of a minute in mute astonish- 
ment. 

" What is it P" asked Louise with her pleasant smile. 

" I am watching to see your wings grow ! " was the answer. 
" Louise, you are simply an angel. I expect at every moment 
you will mount straight up into the sky ! " 

" You little know ! " said the nun, while her bright smile 
faded. '^ It is so hard to shake off things of earth. It takes 
so many years of penance, fast, and vigil to train a soul for 
heaven. I can but hope, and wait." 

" You will not have to wait long." 

^ Amen ! " And so they parted, never to meet again. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PEACE. 

It was a longer wait than either of them thought for. Many 
changes came and went, many stirring events took place in 
the world outside, while Louise de la Mis^ricorde trod her 
daily round in the convent of the Rue St. Jacques, humble, 
contrite, and hopeful, yearning only for the release that 
seemed so loth to come. Great men died, the boundaries of 
empires were removed. France lost Turenne, and England 
gained William of Orange. The Palatinate was devastated 
a second time ; and Steinkirk handkerchiefs came into 
fashion, because the Eong's musketeers fought like lions with 
their cravats untied. The Edict of Nantes was revoked, 
and Louis lost half a million of the most productive and 
valuable of his subjects with the scratch of a pen. The 
Rhine, as usual, witnessed the assemblage and exploits of 
French armies, but even the calling out of ban and arHere^^ 
ban failed to wring troops enough from an exhausted popu- 
lation. Louvois, minister at once of war and finance, im- 
posed outrageous taxes, but came to the end of his resources, 
and the country seemed to bleed at every pore. Maria- 
Theresa, too, was dead. That pious, gentle nature, as the 
King said himself, never caused him a moment's pain but 
in its loss ; and Louis, already completely under her influ- 
ence, contracted a secret marriage with Madame de Main- 
tenon. Yes, the Widow Scarron, the humble companion of 
careless, haughty Madame dc Montespan, was now, to all 
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intents and purposes, Queen of France ! His Majesty 
required, indeed, sympathy and comfort imder his reverses. 
John, Duke of Marlborough, had taught him that his 
soldiers were not invincible. Fagon, his doctor, hinted that 
the strongest constitution would not last for ever; and 
Le Tellier, his Jesuit confessor, warned him that for the 
greatest kings on earth must come that day of reckoning 
which absolute power itself could not put off. Madame de 
Maintenon consoled him for the discipline of all three. In 
her apartments he transacted public business ; by her advice 
he regulated his diet, his amusements, his hours of exercise 
and sleep ; with her, also, he took serious counsel for the 
welfare of his soul. 

How strange a history is that of the human heart ! Here 
was a woman ruling with unbounded influence over the most 
despotic of monarchs, the most fickle and sought after of 
men, who once entertained for her so unconquerable an 
aversion that he could not remain five minutes in her com- 
pany without betraying his dislike ! He foimd fault with 
her dress ; he objected to her person ; he hated her manners. 
She was a prude, a bookworm, a pr^cieuae. No ; he was 
tolerant enough, and good-natured, he hoped, but he could 
not stand the Widow Scarron ! 

She was clever and resolute, gifted with that spirit of 
perseverance, that fixity of purpose, which, whether its object 
be the training of a poodle or the subjugation of a hero, is 
sure to succeed at last ; so she waited and watched. His 
Majesty's children were ill, and she took charge of them. 
Such a responsibility involved frequent reports ; her letters 
amused, interested, piqued him ; the thin end of the wedge 
was inserted ; he consented to see her ; she talked even better 
than she wrote, and it is needless to describe the result. 

Of all his loves, this was the most prosaic and the most 
enduring. Crossed by occasional infidelities, it yet flowed 
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smoothly on, through mature manhood to extreme old age. 
If the torch of his affection burned feebly, at least it ahed 
a steady and permanent light, fed by a force of habit that 
proved far stronger than mere sentiment, and fanned by a 
sense of religious duty that the lady, a zealous Catholic, 
took care to keep alive. His love for Louise de la Vallidre 
had been the romance, his attachment to Madame de Main- 
tenon was the reality, of the King's life. 

In the meantime, that Sister of the Carmelites who had 
once bloomed so sweetly, fairest and freshest of flowers, at 
the French court, laboured soberly on towards her home in 
heaven. Often weary, always penitent, sometimes despond* 
ing, she never for one moment desisted nor looked back. 
Impressed with a conviction that she exceeded all other 
sinners in guilt, she was fain to outdo all other penitents in 
remorse. Not satisfied with the rigorous discipline prac- 
tised by her Order, she sought hourly occasion to increase 
its severities and mortifications of her own free-will. Every 
morning found her awake two hours before the rest of the 
community, praying at the altar till her knees were sore. 
Every night, while the other nuns lay fast asleep in their 
cells, endless orisons and enforced vigils a^nuated her body 
and exhausted her strength. 

She exposed herself to cold with a persistency that 
excited the surprise of the Sisters, who often found her in a 
fainting fit stretched on the pavement of the oratory or the 
floor of their laundry, where she washed and himg the linen 
out to dry. 

But no word of complaint passed her lips. "Watching, 
fasting, praying, fading away into eternity, who so patient 
as Sister Louise de la Misericorde P It was only in solitude 
that her courage sometimes failed, and she might be dis- 
covered on her knees in a dark comer, with tears running 
down her cheeks. 
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When questioned by the Sisters, she would answer, ** I do 
but weep for my past sins, which all the tears I shed can 
never wash away I " 

It was to be expected that her constitution should 
break down under such continual austerities. Bodily pain 
became at last the result of bodily prostration. Nature, per- 
sistently outraged, protested against ill-usage with head- 
aches so violent that the sufferer could not open her eyes ; 
yet even thus Louise seemed unwilling to admit the severity 
of her punishment. " It rests me," she said. " I am so 
weary of earth and earthly things, that to be rid of them is 
a positive relief!" 

On another occasion when the Superior, commiserating her 
afflictions, proposed some simple remedy, she replied with 
infinite humility and gentleness, ^' Am I not happy to endure 
pain here, while I have you to console me, that I may enjoy 
happiness where I shall not need your sympathy hereafterP'* 

''You arc a saint already,'' said the mother, crossing 
herself. " I think you will not stay with us long ! " 

It was the very sentiment expressed by Madame de Mon- 
tespan when she bade her friend farewell ; so on one point, 
at least, these two women, so different in everything else, 
were of the same mind. 

True religion, the sense of an inner being apart from the 
body, and of a responsibility wholly unconnected witk the 
world and the world's interests, acts variously on the various 
characters of mankind. In some — and these have, perhaps, 
arrived at the subtlest comprehension of its nature — ^it pro- 
duces cheerfulness, confidence, and sustained energy in the 
affairs of daily life. They consider themselves travellers 
on a journey, bound to move steadily on in the direct road 
home, yet entitled to take such wholesome rest and recrea- 
tion by the way as shall not impede their progress nor 
•divert them from their goal. They may pluck the flowers 
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gladly, and gather the fruit with a thankful heart ; but thejr 
will not tarry for the one, nor turn aside into the wUdemees- 
after the other. More, perhaps, from temperament than train- 
ing, they are strong and of good courage in life and death, 
making the best of both worlds, in so far as to be content with 
this, while looking forward in faith and hope for the next. 

But there are many natures, sensitive, enthusiastic, strong 
in imagination, weak of will, to whom a little liberty is a 
dangerous concession, who are capable of effort, self-sacrifice,, 
even endurance, so that these be in extreme while they last, 
yet not of such long continuance as to become wearisome 
from repetition. Like little children, though they can totter 
along at a run, they must not try to walk alone, especially 
under the lightest burden, or they fall down. For these the 
way to heaven is indeed a narrow path : its hedges cannot be 
too high, lest they look over into the laughing landscape on 
each side ; nor too close together, so that their course may bo 
as short as possible, deviating by a hair's breadth neither to 
right nor left. 

For such, peace, safety, and salvation are best secured 
within the walls of a monastery or a convent. They do not 
make their one talent into ten, neither can they justly 
be said to bury it in a napkin ; for surely an example of 
piety, self-restraint, humility, and Christian charity is not 
without effect on the noisy world outside. They are holy^ 
they are earnest ; they walk, no doubt, according to their 
lights ; but it is well that these conscientious recluses are 
usually of too delicate a fibre to fill useful parts in the great 
social scheme, and that the noblest thinkers are also the 
busiest workers for the benefit of mankind. There may be 
selfishness even in religion ; and neither for his own soul 
nor body will a good man take such exclusive thought as to* 
render him indifferent to the welfare of his fellow-creatures- 
both in this world and the next. 
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Louise de la Mis^ricorde had nothing left to give but her 
prayers. Of these she was indeed unsparing, at rest and 
work, in chapel and out, by day and night. If she put up 
a petition on her own behalf, it was only to entreat that she 
might soon be called home. How long and trying had been 
her pilgrimage was known but to herself and Heaven. The 
body was exhausted, the soul very weary ; and so the end 
drew near. 

Proud as might be the Carmelites of austerities thus prac- 
tised by one of their Order, the Lady Superior, chosen as 
8uch for her good sense and administrative powers, did her 
best to discourage Sister Louise from the rigorous fasts and 
lengthened vigils that wasted her to a shadow day by day. 
In vain the docile, gentle nun, contumacious on this ono 
point alone, persisted in her self-imposed penances, till it 
became obvious that nature could bear no more. She would 
entreat permission to fast for weeks together on bread and 
water ; and, when the Superior of the convent, a dignified 
lady of the house of Bellefond, refused to sanction such 
suicidal maceration, she would expostulate with tears. 
" Ah, my mother ! " she would plead, " you think it is 
kindness to spare me ; but the harder my penance, the sooner 
it will be done, and the quicker shall I get to heaven ! " 
Then she would drag herself into the chapel, and remain 
on her knees, telling her beads, for hours. 

As the ravens brought food to the prophet in his hermit- 
age, who knows but that in those dark nooks and comers- 
angels hovered about and comforted her unseen, sustaining^ 
their weary sister with loving counsel, rendering her fitter in 
every holy whisper for their own bright company in heaven P 

It would be endless to recapitidate the works of penitence 
by which she was fain to make her peace with God ; impossible 
to estimate the value of her humble gifts to that altar on 
which a broken and contrite heart is the richest offering 
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that can be laid. If she sinned muchy she suffered more ; 
if she loved too deeply with an earthly love, she 
humbly with a heavenly repentance ; and he must be a. i 
moralist, rather than a good Christian, who can believe Uwi 
she was not forgiven. j^ 

So, one morning, when the Sisters assembled in ohA] 
there was a gap in their ranks, and Louise de la Mis^z 
was absent from her accustomed place. It formed no ; 
of their discipline to admit earthly considerations of vq^lj 
kind into their thoughts at such a time, yet moro than < 
glanced in her neighbour's face with a shiver of doubt i 
dread. When the service was done, they sought their i 
Sister in her cell, and found, not Louise, but the earlUj^: 
<;overing from which her spirit hud broken to go home. 

She was already stiff and cold, extended, face downwaxd% 
on the stone pavement, with her arms stretched out in tlie 
form of that cross before which she had spent her last breath 
in prayer. 

It was a light task to lift her fragile, wasted form, and lay 
it decently on the hard, coarse couch, where it would sleep 
no more. It was a labour of love to perform for it the last 
offices with careful, reverent hands ; and those Sisters who 
tended the corpse of one they had so loved and honoured 
were persuaded, in their simplicity, that even in death it 
smiled. 

When the King heard of her decease, he neither wept nor 
sighed, but only said, '' Poor Louise ! she died for fue at the 
moment she entered her convent!" But the nuns who 
chanted her requiem, and laid her in the grave, crossed them* 
selves meekly, and told each other in whispers, " Blessed is 
our Sister, who was dead and is alive again, for at last she 
has found peace I " 
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Chimes : A Goblin Story 1 0| Holly -Tree Inn, & Mrs. Qascf I 



DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS CAROL, with the original coloured plates, a 
reprint of the original edition. Small 8vo, red cloth, gilt edges, b$, 

DENZIL PLACE : a Story in Verse. By Violet Fane. Crown 8vo, 85. 

DIXON (W. HEPWORTH)— THE HOLY LAND. Fourth Editioc. 
With 2 Steel and 12 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, 10«. Od. 

DRAMATLSTS OF THE PRESENT DAY. By Q. Reprinted from the 
" Atheneum." Post 8vo, cloth, is. 

DRAYSON (LIEUT. -COL. A. W.)— THE CAUSE OF THE SUP- 

POSED PROPEa MOTION OF THE FIXED STARS, with other geometrical 
problems in Astronomy hitherto ansolved. Demy 8vo, cloth, 1(M. 

THE CAUSE, DATE, AND DURATION OF THE LAST 

GLACIAL EPOCH OF GEOI/XIY, with an Investigation of a new Movement of 
the Earth. Demy 8vo, cloth, lOir. 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SUR^^:YING AND SKETCHING. 



Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 4«. M, 

DYCE'S SHAKESPEARE. —THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by the Rkt. Alixakdir Dtci. A new Edition of Dyce's Shakespeare, 
being the Third, with Mr. Dyce's Final Corrections. The latest employment of 
Hr. Dyce's Life was the present revision of his second Edition. 

" The beet text of Shakespeare which has yet appeared Mr. Dyce's Edition 

is a great work, worthy of his reputation, and lor the present it contains the 
standard text."— rime*. 

To be completed in 9 vols. Demy 8vo, 8*. each. Vols. 1 to 7 now ready. 
DYCE (WILLIAM\ R. A.— DRAWING-BOOK OF THE GOVERN- 

MENT SCHOOL OP DESIGN, OR ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNA- 
MENT. Fifty selected Plates, folio, sewed, U, 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING-BOOK. Directions for Introducing the 
First Steps of Elementary Drawing in Schools and among Workmen. Small -Ito, 
cloth, 4c. 6J. 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING COPY-BOOKS, for the Use of Children 
flrom four years old and upwards, in Schools and Families. Compiled by a Student 
certificated by the Science and Art Department as Air Axt Txachsb. Three Books 
in 4to, sewed :— 
Book 1. Lbttsbs, It. 
„ S. GxoMBTaicAX. Aim OivxmjrTAi. Foam ahd Objects, 1«. 
„ 3. Lbatxs, Flowbbs, Spbats, Ac., U. M, 

ELIOT (SIR JOHN)— A BIOGRAPHY BY JOHN FORSTER. 

}yiiX PortmiU, A Ant and cheaper Edition, 2 vols. Post 8vo, cloth, lU, 

ELLIOTS (ROBERT H.) EXPERIENCES OF A PLANTER IN THE 

JUNGLES OF MYSORE. With niusiratiotuanda Map. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 24t. 

CONCERNING JOHN'S INDIAN AFFAIRS. 8vo, doth, ftr. 



18 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

ELLIOT (FRANCES)— OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE. Third 

BditUm. Demy 8to, cloth. lOf. 6d. 

THE DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN IN ITALY. Second 

Edition. Poefc 8vo, doUi, <U. 

PICTURES OF OLD ROME. New Edition. Pott 8vo, doth, 6*. 



FINLAISON (ALEXANDER GLEN)— NEW GOVERNMENT SUC- 

CBSSI0N-DUT7 TABLES. Third Edition. Post 8vo. doth, 6t. 

FLEMING (GEORGE), F.R.C.S.— ANIMAL PLAGUES; THEIR 
HIBTORY. NATURE, AND PREVENTION. 8vo, doth. Ut. 

HORSES AND HORSE-SHOEING ; tMr Origin, Histoiy, Umi 

and Abases. 210 EngraTings. 8to, doth, 11. U, 

PRACrriCAL HORSESHOEING. With 37 Dlnttrationa. Seemid 

Edition, enlarfftd, 8yo, sewed, it, 

RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA; THEIR HISTORY, 

NATURE, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND PREVENTION. With 8 DinstnUions. 
8to, doCh, Ui. 

A MANUAL OF VETERINARY SANITARY SCIENCE AND 



POLICE. Author of " Horse-shoes and Horse-shoeing." With S3 Blastrations. 
S vols, demy 8vo, 99$, 

FORSTER (JOHN) — OLIVER GOLDSMITH: « Biography. With 
lUtftstrations. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, 21«. 

WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR : a Biography. 1775-1864, 

With Portraits and Vignettes. A luw and rtviud SdiUon, in 1 voL dmy 9vOb vill 
be ready In November. 
TkU wm be tkejlnt volwM <^ a ntie JBditioH e^landM^t L^f*, WMn in 7 vtiL 

SIR JOHN ELIOT : a BiograjAy. WUh PrnfmHa. New 

«iui dkispcr JMttioa. 2 vols. Post 8vo, doth, 140. 

LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. Vol. L, 1812-^ With 

Portvaits and other lUostrations. Fiaeenth Edition. 8vo, doth, Um, - 

Vol. II., 1842-52. 8vo, doth, 14«. 

Vol. in., 1852-70. 8vo, cloth, 16#. 



FORSYTH (CAPT.)— THE HIGHLANDS OF CENTRAL INDIA. 
Notes on their Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural History and Sports. WUk Map 
and Coloured IttuMrationt, Secotid Edition. 8vo, doth, 18«. 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— First Series, May, 1866, to Dec 1866. 6 
vols. Cloth, lU, eadi. 

New Series, 1867 to 1872. la Half- 
yearly Volumes. Cloth, 13*. eadi. 

From Januaiy, 1S73, to June, 1875, in Half- 



yearly Vols. Cloth, 16*. each. 

FORTNUM (C. D. E.) DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF MAJOLICA, 
mSPANO-MORESCO. PERSIAN, DAMASCUS. AND RHODIAN WAELBS, 
in the Sooth Kensington Moseom. Thick 8vo, half morocoo, 40t. 

FRANCATELU (C. E.) — ROYAL CONFECTIONER; English and 
Foreign. A PracUoal Treatise. With Coloored lUostrations. 8rd SdUtion. Poat 
8^0, doth. 7<. td. 
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GALLENGA (A.)-TH£ PEAilL OF THE AJ^TILLES. Pott Sro, 

oloth.O<. 

GERMAN NATIONAL COOKERY FOR ENGLISH KITCHENS. 
With Fnustical I>e«oriptioiis of the Art of Cookery as performed in Qeramnj, in- 
olndlnpr sniAll Pastry and Confectionery, Presco-ving, Pickling, aiui making of 
Vinegars, Liqueurs, and Beverages, warm and oold, also the lianufkotnre of the 
variooB Qerman Sausagea. Post 8to, cloth, 7$. 

GILLMORE (PARKER.)— PRAIRIE AND FOREST; a Dewsription of 
the Game of North America, with personal adrentores in their parscut. With 
numerous illastnuions. 8vo, cloth, ISt. 

GLEIG'S (LIEUT. -COL. C. S. E.) THE OLD COLONEL AND THE 
OLD CORPS; with a View of Military Estates. Second Edition. Pott 8to, 
dolh, e«. 

GOULD (W. BARING.)-HOW TO SAVE FUEL. With lUmHraiums, 
Post 8vo, U. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS, THE LIFE OF THE. From t)ie German 

of EaxsT GuHL and W. Koinu. Translated by Da. Huama. With 515 WoodcutB« 
Demy 8to, cloih, 2U. 

HAKE (THOS. GORDON)- MADELINE, WITH OTHER POEMS 
AND PARABLES. Post 8to, cloth, 7«. 6<l. 

PARABLES AND TALES. With IlluatratioDS by Abthub 



Hvemw. Poet 8vo, cloih, 6«. 

HALL (SIDNEY)— A TRAVELLING ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. Fifty Maps, coloured. New edition, iocluding the railwaya, cor- 
rected np to present date. Demy 8yo, in roan tuck, 10s. ed, 

HARDING (J. D.)-SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. A 

Selection of Twenty-Four Drawings reproduced in Autotype. Royal 4to, cloth, 21. U, 

HARDY (CAPT. C.) -FOREST LIFE IN ACADIE ; and Sketches 
of Sport and Natural History in the Lower Provinces of the Canadian Dominiou. 
Wiih niuatratlons. Bvo, cloth, 18«. 

HOLBEIN (HANS)— LIFE. By R. N. Wornum. With Portrait and 
Illnatrations. Imp. Bvo, cloth, Sl<. 6d. 

HUEFFER (FRANZ.)— RICHARD WAGNER AND THE MUSIC 

OF THE FUTURE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12*. 

HULME (F. E.)^A Series of 60 Outline Examples of Free-hand Orna- 
ment. Royal 8vo, sewed, S«. 

HUMPHRIS (H. D.)— PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. Hlustrated 
in a Series of Examples. Oblong foUo, half bound, and Text 8yo, cloth, 21«. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATURAL ORDERS OF 
THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. PREPARED FOR THE SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. By Professor OLnrxa, F.E.S., Ac 
Oblong 8yo, with 109 Plataa. Price, plain, 16f. ; coloured, Ms. 

JAGOR (F.)— TRAVELS IN THE PHILIPPINES. With numerous 
lUnatrationa and a Map. Demy Bvo, 16f. 

JEPHSON AND ELMHIRST.— OUR LIFE IN JAPAN. By R. 
MommviT Jarasov, and E. Pnmu. EucHiasv, 9th Begt. With svmerDas 
Illnatrations from Photographs bv Lord WAUxa Kxaa, Signor Bjuiio, and aatire 
Japanese Drawings. 8vo, doth, IBs, 

JOHNSON (DR. SAMUEL.) — LIFE AND CONVERSATIONS. 
(ftnmded chiefly upon Boewell). By Auxuroaa Main, with a preface by G. H. 
Lawas. Post 8to« 10«. 6<l. 
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JOHNSTONE (CAPTAIN J. C.)— MAORIA ; a Sketch of the Maanenr 
and OosioinB of the Aborvcmal Inbabitanta of New Zealand. Crown 8to, 7«. 6d, 

JUKES (J. BEETE)- LETTERS, AND EXTRACTS FROM HIS 

LETTERS AND OCCASIONAL WRITINGS. Edited, with Memorial Notes, by 
hiB Sister. Portrait. Post 8vo, oloth, 12«. 

KEBBEL (T. E.)— THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER A Short 
Sorv^ of his Position. Crown 8vo, dt, 

KELLER (FRANZ.)— THE AMAZON AND MADEIRA RIVERS. 

Sketches and Descriptions firom the Note-book of an Explorer. With 68 iUuHratious 
on loood. Royal 4to, cloth, 21«. 

KERAMIC GALLERY. Comprising upwards of 500 IHastratioiia of rare, 
cnrioos, and choice examples of Pottery and Porcelain, from the Barliest Times to 
the Present, selected by tne Author fh>m the British Moseum, the Sooth Kensinc;- 
ton Mosemn, the Geological Museum, and various Private Collections. With Ilis- 
torical Notices and Descriptions. By William Chafvixs. Two handsome Vols. 
Rqyal 8vo. Price 42. 49. 

KHIVA AND TURKESTAN. Translated from the Ruaaian. By 
Captain SPAiJ)nro. With Map, crown 8vo, 9$. 

KISHOGE PAPERS, THE : Tales of DevUiy and Drollery. By 
BouiLLOV Db Gaxcov. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

KONINCK (L. L. De), A^^) DIETZ (E.)— PRACTICAL MANUAL OP 
CHEMICAL ASSAYING, as applied to the Manufacture of Iron firom its Ores, 
and to Cast Iron, Wrought Iron, and Steel, as found in Commerce. Edited, with 
Notes, by Robkbt Mjillbt. Post 8vo, cloth, 6t. 

LACORDAIRE (PfiRE)— JESUS CHRIST. Conferences delivered at 
Notre Dame in Paris. Translated, with the Author's permission, 1^ a Tertiary of 
the same order. A new Edition. Third thousand. Crown 8vo, oloth, 6«. 

GOD. Conferences delivered at Notre Dame, in Paris. By the 



same Translator. A new Edition. Third thousand. Crown 8vo, doth, 6«. 



GOD AND MAN. A Third Volume by the same Translator. 

Crown BvQ^ cloth, 6«. 

LACROIX (P.)— THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND DRESS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. With 16 Chromo-Uthographs and over 40<J Wood Engravings. 
Imperial 8vo, half morocco, 31«. 6d, 

THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, AND AT THE 

PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE. With 19 Chromo-Uthographs and over 
400 Woodcuts. A new Edition, on large paper. Imperial 8vo, half moroooo, 31*. «d. 

THE MILITARY AND RELIGIOCS LIFE IN THE 



MIDDLE AGES, AND OF THE PERIOD OF THE RENAISSANCE, with 
14 Chromo-Uthographs, 
SvOt half morocco, 31«. ( 



14 Chromo-Uthographs, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 
'^ " 31#. Qd. 



THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, its Institutions, Customs, 

and Costumes. France 1700—1789. Illustrated with 21 Chromo-Uthographs and 
351 Wood Engravings. On large paper. Imperial 8vo, half moroooo, £1 2*. 

LANDOR'S (WALTER SAVAGE) LIFE AND WORKS. With Por- 
traits and lUustrations. A New Edition, to bo completed in 7 vols. Demv 8vo. 

[In the prt*f. 
"The first volume containing a new and revised Edition of the Life, 1^ John Fort»tcr, 
wiU be ready in November." 

LAYS OF MODERN OXFORD. By "Adox." lUustrated by M. E. 
Edwards, F. Lockwood and the Authos. Fcp. 4to, cloth, 6*. 

LAWSON (CAPTAIN J. A.)— WANDERINGS IN THE INTERIOR 

OF NEW GUINEA. Crown 8vo, vrith Frontispiece and Hap, 10*. 0<{. 
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LEVER'S (CHARLES) WORKS. 

THE ORIGINAL EDITION WITH THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
i» 17 Vols, demy Svo cloth, 6#. each. 



DAVENPORT DUNN. 
TOM BURKB OF OURS. 
HABBY LOBBEQUER. 
JACK HINTON. 
ONE OF THEM. 
CHABLES O'MALLEY. 
THE O'DONOGHUE. 
BABRINOTON. 
liOBD KILGOBBIN. 

LEVER'S (CHARLES) WORKS.-CHEAP EDITION. 

Faneif boardi, 2s. dd., or cloth, 8«. 6<2. each. 
CHABLES O'MALLEY. i DAVENPOBT DUNN. 



DODD FAMILY ABBOAD. 
KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 
LUTTBELL OF ABBAN. 
BBAMLEIGHS ov BISH0F8 FOLLY. 
THE DALTONS. 
MABTINS OF CBOMABTIN. 
ROLAND CASHEL. 
CON CBEQAN. 



TOM BUBKB. DODD FAMILY. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. I MAUBICE TIEBNAY. (3«. doth,) 



MABTINS OF CBOMARTIN. 
THE DALTONS. 
ROLAND CASHEL. 
8IB JASPEB CABEW. 



SIB BBOOKE FOSBBOOKE. 
BBAMLEIGHS ov BISHOP'S FOLLY. 
LOBD KILGOBBIN. 



Fancy hoards, 2#., or eloth, 8i. each. 



THE O'DONOGHUE. 
FOBTUNES OF GLENCOBE. 
HABBY LOBBEQUEB. 
ONE OF THEM. 
A DAY'S BIDE. 
JACK HINTON. 
BABBINGTON. 
TONY BUTLEB. 



LUTTBELL OF ABBAN. 

BENT IN THE CLOUD and ST. 

PATBICK'S EVE. 
CON CBEGAN. 
ABTHUB O'LEABY. 
THAT BOY OF NOBCOTT'S. 
COBNBLIUS O'DOWD. 



Or in teU of 27 Vols., cloth, for £i is. 



LEGGE (ALFRED OWEN)— PIUS IX. The Story of his Life to the 
Besfeoration in 1850, with Glimpses of the National Movement in Italy. Author of 
" The Growth of the Temporal Power in Italy." In 2 vols, demy Svo, 3it, 

iORNCOURT, OLIVER DE-LOVE AND CHIVALRY. With Portrait 

Crown Svo, 9t. 
LYTTON (HON. ROBT., LORD)—*' OWEN MEREDITH."— "ORVAL ; 

or. The Fool of Time/' and other Imitations and Paraphrases. 12mo, cloth, 9t. 

CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS. With Portrait. 2 vol*. 

Crown Svo, cloth, U. 4i. 

POETICAL WORKS— COLLECTED EDITION. 



Vol. I.^CLTmorssTSii, and Poems Lyrical and Descriptive. 12mo, cloth, 69, 
„ U.—JjVCtLM, 12mo, cloth, Qs, 

SERBSKI PESME ; or, National Songs of Servia. Fcap. cloth, 4«. 

MALLET (DR. J. W.)— COTTON: THE CHEMICAL, &c., CON- 
DITIONS OF rrS SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION. Post Svo, cloth, 7«. W. 

MALLET (ROBERT)— GREAT NEAPOLITAN EARTHQUAKE OP 
1867. First Principles of Observational Seismology : as developed in the Report 
to the Royal Society of London, of the Expedition made into the Interior of the 
Kingdom of Nai^es, to investigate the Ciroomstanoee of the great Earthquake of 
December, 1867. Haps and namerons lUnatrations. a vols. Royal Svo, doth, eSa 



^ BOOKS RIBUSWED BY 

MARTINDALE (LT.-COL., C.&)— RBCOLLECrnON& OF CANADA. 
Wiak]miiMNaftIUiiirtntkNubrIi«iit.OAKJU. OtiUx^Uo^dedt^XU, 

MELVILLE (G. X WHYTE-)— KATEBFELTO : A Story of Exmoor. 
With U lUiifltntloiiB lnyCounn H. Hon Obsajacks. Dnoj 8to. Fourth 
EdiiiQB. ICfc 



WHYTE-MELVILLE'S WORKS.-CHEAP EDITION. 
Orotom 990i fmegi iMrd$^ 28. iaeh, or2t.6eLi» dMu 
UNCLE JOHN. A Nofdu 
THE WHITE BOSB. 
CERISE. A TalA of the LMt Centory. 
BROOKES OF BRIDLEMERE. 
'*BON£S AND I;'' or. The Skcletom at Home. 
**M., OR N." SimilU SimilibuB Caraotur. 
CONTRABAND ; OR, A LOSING HAZARD. 

MARKET HARBOBOUGH ; or. How Mr. Sawyer west to the Shires. 
SARCHEDON : A LEGEND OF THE GREAT QUEEN. 
SONGS AND TBR8ES. 

SATANELLA: A STORY OF PUNCHESTOWN. 
THE TRUE CROSS ; A LEGEND OF THE CHUBCH. 

MEREDITH (GEORGE)— SHAVING OF SHAGPATL Ad Aiabian 
Entertainment. Crown 8vo, fjanpy boards, 2«. 

MODERN LOVE, AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH ROAD- 



SIDE, with Poema and BaUads. Fci^., cloth, e«. 

MILLER (JOAQUIN>-*THE SHIP IN THE DESHRT. Author of 
'* Songs of the Sierrai,*' Ac. Fcap. 8yo, 9$. 

MOLESWORTH (W: NASSAU) -HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 
THE TEAR 1830 TO THE RESIGNATION OF THE GLADSTCUVMZNISTEY. 
A Cheap Edition in 3 vols., ciown 8to, carefolly revised, and cairied vp to March, 
1874. Price 6». each. 

MORLEY (HENRY)— ENGLISH WRITERS. To be compleied in 3 
Yell. YoLI. Parti. THE CELTS AND ANQLO-3AXON& With an Intro- 
dnctory Sketch of the Four Periods of English Literature. Part IZ. FBOH THE 
CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. (Making 2 toIs.) 8to, cloth, 22b. 

*«* Each Part ia indexed separately. The Two Parts complete the aoooont of 
English Literature daring the Period of the Formation of the Teaniiaan. or of Txa 
Wamsfl BKioaa Csaucxs. 

VoL n. Part L FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR. «to, 

cloth, lU. 

TABLES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Containing 20 Charts. 

Second edition, with Index. Royal 4to, cloth, 12«. 

In Three Parts. Parts I. and n., containing Three Charts, each U. &!. 

Part m., containing 14 Charts, 7t. Part m. also kept in Sections, 1,2, and 6, 1«.6<2. 
each; 3 and 4 together, 3$. *«* Tlu Charts told Hparateljf. 

MORLEY (JOHN)— ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 2e». 

VOLTAIRE. Cheap Edition. Ciown 8vo, 6*. 

CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. Sro, doth, I4t. 

STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. Third Edition. 

8to, cloth, 3«. 

ON COMPROMISE. Demy 8yo, doth, 7*. 6rf. 
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MCliliKR (WILLIAM J.), ARTIST— A MEMOIB OP THE LIPE OF. 

By N. NxAL SoLLT, Author of ''Memoir of the lAtb of DMrid Ota." mostrated 
tnth nnxnerons Photographs. Boyal Sro, doth, 8te. 

KAFIEB (C. a GROOMH- TOMMY TRY, AND WHAT HE DID 

IN BOIINOJB. A Book for BojB. With 48 Illaetnitioiia. Crown 8iro> 8a. 

NAPIER (MAJ.-GEN. W. C. E.)— OUTPOST DUTY. By General 
Jabbt, teanalated with TRKATISSS ON UIUTABY BBOONNAXBSAMOB AND 
ON BOAD-MAKENra. Second SdUioo. Grown 8to» fit. 

NEWTON K TULLEY, P.G.S. (Assistant Naturalist, H.M. Geological 
Bnrrey)— THE TTPIOAL PABT8 IN THE BKKLETON8 OF A OAT, imOK, 
AND CX>DPI8H, being a Gatalogne with ComiMirative DiaeriptiOBS aoaaged in a 
Tabolar Form. Demy 8vo, cloth, St. 

NOAKE (MAJOR R. COMFTON)— THE BIVOUAC OR MARTIAL 
LYRIST. Containing upwards of Three Hundred Bcmgs, Epigraaas, and Poems. 
Second Edition. Crown, 8to cloth, 6t, 

OEHLENSCHLAC^iER. — EARL HA RON- THE MIGHTY. Translated 
firom the Danish by Frakk C. Lasceu.b8. Poet SyOk doth, fit. 

OLIVER (PROFESSOR)— ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL 

NATURAL ORDERS OP THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. PREPARED FOR 
THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 109 
Plates. Oblong Sro, cloth, plain, 18t. ; colonred, Wt. 

PAST DAYS IN INDIA ; or, Sporting Reminiscences ol the Valley of 
the Soane and the Basin of Singrowlee. By a late Cuszoxs Omcxa, N. W. 
Provinces, India. Post Svo, 10«. 6a. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, THE. By F. Jaooe. With nnmerons Illus- 
trations and a Map. Demy Bvo, 16». 

PIM (R) and SEEMANN (B.)— DOTTINGS ON THE ROADSIDE 
IN PANAMA, NICARAGUA, AND MOSQUITO, ^ith Plates and Maps. 8vo, 
doth, 18«. 

POLLEN (J. H.)—ANCIENT AND MODERN FURNITURE AND 
WOODWORK IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. Rpyal 8vo, half 
morocco, iU, 

POLLOCK— THE LITTLE PEOPLE AND OTHER TALES. By Lady 
Pollock, W. K. CLirroBn, and Walxbb Hsaaxxs Pollock. Illustrated by Jour 
CoLLisR. Crown 8yo, doth, 7«. QU, 

PUCEIETT, R. CAMPBELL (Head-Master of the Bath School of Art)— 
SCIOGRAPHY; or. Radial Projection of Shadows. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 6$. 

RAMBOSSON, J. (Laureate of the Institute of France)— A POPULAR 
HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. Translated by C. B. Pitxajt. With ten Chromo- 
lithographs, three Celestial Charts, and 03 Woodcuts. Demy 8ro, 18t. 

RANKEN (W. H. L.) — THE DOMINION OF AUSTRALIA. An 

Account of its Foundations. Post 8vo. cloth, lis. 

REDGRAVE (RICHARD)— MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON 
COLOUR. Mmp, doth, 9d. 

REYNOLDS (REV. R. VINCENT)— THE CHURCH AND THE 
PEOPLE ; or. The Adaptation of the Church's Machinery to the Szigoiciss of the 
Times. Poet8To,6>. 

RIDGE (DR. BENJAMIN)— OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR 
PHYSIC. Twelfth Edition. Fcap 870, cloth, 1«. 6(1. 

ROBINSON (J. C.^— ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES AND PERIOD OF THE REVIVAL OF ART. A Deecriptire Catalogue 
of that Section of the South Kensington Museum comprising an Aooount of the 
Acquisitions from the Gigli and Campana Collections. WithTwenty Engravings. 
Boyal 8yo, doth, 7$. ed. 
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BOBSON (GEORGE)— ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
fliiuinled hy a Design for an Sntranoe, Lodge, and Gala. 16 Plates. Oblong 
folio; sewed, 8«. 

ROCK <DR.)--ON TEXTILE FABRICS. A DeacriptiTe Catalogae of 
tlie Ckdleotion of Chnrch Vestments. Dresaes, Silk Btnflh, Needlework and Tspeafa les 
in the Sooth Kensington Mnaenm. By the Very Bar. Osnon Bock, D.D. Bojal 
8to, half morocco, 9U. 9d, 

ROME. By Francis Wey. Wiih sn Introdaction by W. W. Stort. 
Containing MS beantiftil Slnstrations. New Bditka reriaed and abridged. 
Forming a magnificent Tolame in snper-rpyal 4to, tft. 

SHAFTESBURY (EARL OF) — SPEECHES UPON SUBJECTS 
HAYINQ RELATION CHIEFLY TO THE CLAUC8 AND INTEBS8TS OF 
THE LABOURING CLASS. With a Prefkoe. Crown 870, 8t. 

SHAIRP (THOMAS)— UP IN THE NORTH ; Notes of a Jonrnev from 

London to Lolea and into Lapland. 'WithMapandHhistrations. Po6t8TO,aoCh,8«. 

SHAKESPEARE— THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. 
AuKZAvnn Drcx. This edition is not a mere reprint of that whidi appeared in 
1867, bat presento a text reiy materially altered and ^rt%mnA»A ttom bemning to 
end, with a large bodv of critical Notes almost entirely new, and a Gfosnury, in 
which the langnsge of the poet, his allnsions to customs, Jtc, are ftalhr ezplamed. 

lJb]MnijKaii#. 

"The best text of Shskespesre whidihas yet appeared. Hr. l>jc^m 

Edition is a great work, worthy of his repotation, and for the preseni it «^«»»«*i»*t 
the standard text."— TImmm. 

In 9 Tols. Demy 8to, 8«. each. VoL 7 now rea4y. 

SHUTE (ANNA CLARA) — POSTHUMOUS POEMS. Crown Svol 

clothe 8i. 

SKERTCHLY (J. A.)— DAHOMEY AS IT IS : being a Nairstive 
of Eight Months' Residence in that Coontanr, with a Fall Aeoooni of the 
Notonoos Annnsl Customs, and the Social and Beligioos Tntitnti^y tn of Ffbna. 
WUhlUuHrations. 8vo, doth, 21«( 

liELINDA, THE CABOCEER; OR, SPORT IN ASHANTL 

A Tale of the Gold Coast. With Dlastrations. 1 yol. post 8to. 

SPALDING (CAPTAIN)— KHIVA AND TURKESTAN, tnnalmted 

from the Bossisn, wiih Map. Large crown 8to, 9t, 

SPICER (HENRY)— ACTED DRAMAS. Crown Svo, Ss. 

STORY (W. W.)— ROBA DI ROMA. Seventh Edition, with Additions 

and Portrait. Post 8to, cloth, lOt. 6d. 

THE PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FRAME, ACCORD- 
ING TO A NEW CANON. With Plates. Boyal 8vo, doth, 10*. 

TAINSH (E. O— A STUDY OF THE WORKS OF ALFRED 
TENNYSON, D.C.L., POET LAUREATE. New edition, with Snpplementaiy 
Chapter on the " Holt Gbail." Crown 8to, dotb, 6«. 

TRINAL-MEMORIALS OF THEOPHILUS STUDENT. By the Rev. 
T. T. Ltmch. New Edition, enlan^ed. Crown Sro^ doth extra. 8t. 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY)— AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. A 

Cheap SdUum in Four Partt, with the Maps, Small 8vo, doth, S«. each. 

NEW ZEALAND. I NEW SOUTH WALES AND QUEENSLAND. 

VICTORIA AND TASMANIA.) | SOUTH AUSTRALIA AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

HX7NTING SKETCHES. Cloth, S«.6d. I CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF 
TEAVELUNG SKETCHES. Cloth, ENGLAND. St. 6(1. 

9t,9d. I THE BELTON ESTATE. U. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. With 40 HlostntioiiB. 2 vds. 

demySvo^Xlj. 
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TROLLOPE'S (ANTHONY) NOVELS-CHEAP EDITIONS- 
Boards^ 2s. M., elolh, 3$. 6d. 



PHINKAS FINN. 

ORLEY FARM. 

DOCTOR THORNE. 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 

PHINEAB REDUX. 



HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. 
RALPH THE HEIR. 
THE BERTRAMS. 
EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 



KELLYS AND O'KELLYS. 
McDERMOT of BALLYGLORAN. 
CASTLE RICHMOND. 
BELTON ESTATE. 
MISS MACKENSIE. 
LADY ANNA. 



Boardtf 2s., cloth, 3s. 



RACHEL RAY. 

TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

MARY GRESLEY. 

LOTTA SCHMIDT. 

LA VENDEE. 



TURNOR (HATTON)— ASTRA CASTA. Experimente and Adventures 
in the Atmosphere. Wiih upwards of 100 Engravings and Photozinco-graphio 
Plates produced nnder the superintendence of Colonel Sir Hbmit Jamss, R.E. 
Second Edition. Royal 4to, cloth, 42s. 

UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ART. CompUed for the 
use of the National Art Library, and the Schools of Art in the United Kingdom. 
In 2 Tols.y crown 4to, half morocco, 21«. each. 

VESINIER, P. (Ex-Member and Secretary of the Commune, and 
RMacteur en chef du Journal Officiel)— HISTORY OP THE COMMUNE OP 
PARIS. Post 8vo, cloth, 7«. 6</. Also in French. Same price. 

VON GUNTHER (LA COMTESSE.)— TALES AND LEGENDS OP 
THE TYROL. Collected and Arranged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

VON PLENER (ERNST)— THE ENGLISH FACTORY LEGISLA- 
TION. Translated by F. L. WwiriLurH. With Introduction by A. J. Muitdblli, 
M.P. Post 8vo, cloth, 3«. 

WAHL (O. H.)-THE LAND OF THE CZAR. Demy 8vo, Ids. 

WEY (FRANCIS)-ROME. With an Introduction by W. W. Story, 
Author of ** Rbba di Roma." Contaioing 345 beautiful Illustrations. Forming a 
magnificent volume iu super>royal 4to, cloth gilt, 4Z<. 

WHIST-PLAYER (THE). By Colonel Blyth. With Coloured Plates of 

'* Hands." Third Edition. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 6«. 
WHITE (WALTER)— EASTERN ENGLAND. From the Thames to 

the Humber. 2 vols. Post 8vo, cloth, 19«. 

MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. Fourth Edition. With a Map. 

Post 8vo, doth, 4i. 

LONDONER'S WALK TO THE LAND'S END, AND A 

TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLES. With Pour Maps. Second EdiUon. Post 
8vo, is. 

WOLF HUNTING AND WILD SPORT IN BRITTANY. By the 
Author of " Dartmoor Days," kc. With Illustrations by CoLoirxL Cbxalocxb, O.B. 
Large crown 8yo, I2s. 

WORNUM (R. N.)— THE EPOCHS OF PAINTING. A Biographical 
and Critical Essay on Painting and Painters of all Times and many Places. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 20s.\ 

ANALYSIS OF ORNAMENT— THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 

STYLES. An Intro<1nction to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. With 
many lUuitrations. Fourth Edition. Royal Sto, cloth, 8s, 

THE LIFE OF HOLBEIN, PAINTER OF AUGSBURG. 

With Portrait and 34 Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, cloth, S1«. 6*/. 
WYNTER (DR.)— FRUIT BETWEEN THE LEAVES. Author of 
" Curioaities of Civilization," '* Our Social Bees," *' Peeps into the Human Hive," 
etc. etc. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

yONGE (C. D.)— PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT? AND MODERN 
HEROES. Kew Edition. 13mo, oloth, 4«. M. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



CHAPMAN & HALL'S LIST OF BOOKS, 

DMWINa EXAMPLES, DIAGBAMB, MODELS, 
INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 

INCLrDINQ 

THOSE ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCIENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT, SOUTH KENSINGTON, FOR THE USE OP SCHOOLS 
AND ART AND SCIENCE CLASSES. 



AK ALPHABET OF COLOUR. Reduced from the worka of Fuld, 
Hat, CHxrmsviL. 4to, sewed, U. 

ART DIRECTORY. 12mo, eewed, 6d. (Postage, 3ci.) 

HARTLEY'S (G. C. T.) CATALOGUE OF MODERN WORKS ON 
BCIBNCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Post 8yo, sewed, 1«. 

BENSON'S (W.) PRINCIPLES OF THE SCIENCE OP COLOUR. 
Bmmll 4to, cloth, 16«. 

(W.) l^LANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. Cahured 



Fnmlispiece and Illustrations, limo, doth, U, tfd. 

BRADLEY (THOMAS), of the Royal Militaiy Academy, Wodhnch— 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. In Tvro Parts, with BUty Plates, 
obloDK folio, balf-bomid, each part, 16». 

Selection (from the above) of Twenty Platea, for Uie vie of the 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. ObloDg folio, half-bDaDd» 16<. 

BURCHETT'S LINEAR PERSPECTIVR With Hlaitratioim. Poet 

8vo, cloth, 7s. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Port 8vo, doth, 69, 

DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. Third Edition. 24iiio,Bwd.,5<f. 

DAVIDSON (ELLIS A.)-DRAWING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 3«. 

MODEL DRAWING. 12mo, cloth, 8». 

THE AMATEUR HOUSE CARPENTER: A Gnide in Bmlding, 

MRking, and Repairing. With numerous Illastrations, drawn on wood by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. 

DELAMOTTE (P. H.)-PROGRESSIVE DRAWINQ-BOOK FOR 

BEGINNERS. 12mo,2s.6d. 
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DICKSEE (J. R.)— SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE. 8vo, cloth, 6». 

DIRECTIONS FOR INTRODUCING ELEMENTARY DRAWING IN 
SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORKMEN. Published at the ReqaeBt of the Society 
of Arte. BmaU 4to, cloth, 4c. 6d. 

DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, containing 150 Copies. 16mo, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DYCFS DRAWINGBOOK OP THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OP 

DESIGN, ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OP ORNAMENT. 60 Plates, small 
folio, gewed, 5t. 



Introduction to ditto. Foolscap 8vo, Gd. 



EDUCATIONAL DIVISION OF SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

ClBBsifled Catalogue of, 8vo. [Reprinting. 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING COPY-BOOKS, for the use of Children 
from four years old and upwards, in Sclioolf* and Families. Compiled by a Student 
certificated by the Science and Art Department as an Akt Tsachzb. Seven Books 
in 4to, sewed :— 

Book I. Letters, 8c{. 
„ II. Ditto, 8d. 

„ III. Geometrical and Ornamental Forms, 8d. 
„ IV. Objects, 8d, 
„ V. Leaves, 8<i. 
„ VI. Birds, Animals, Ac, 8J. 
„ VII, Leaves, Flowers, and Sprays, Sd. 

•*• Or in Sets of Seven Books, is. 6d, 

ENGINEER AND MACHINIST DRAWING-BOOK, 16 parts, 71 plates. 

Folio, 32*. 

Ditto, ditto, 15 by 12 in., mounted, 64*. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS FOR SCIENCE SCHOOLS AND CLASSES. 
PubliBhed Annually. (Poitage, id.) 

FOSTER (VERE)— DRAWING-BOOKS : 

(a] Forty numbers, at Id. each. 

(6; Fifty-two numbers, at S*/ . each. The sot 6 includes the Bul^'ects in a, and is on 
mie paper, with additions. 

HENSLOW (PROF.)— ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED IN 

THE PRACTICAL LESSONS ON BOTANY. Prepared for South Kensington 
Museum. Post 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

HULME (F. R)-SIXTY OUTLINE EXAMPLES OF FREEHAND 
ORNAMENT. Royal 8vo, Bewed, S». ; mounted, 10s. M. 

JEWITT'S HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL PERSPECn^^:. 18mo, 
cloth, 1«. &/. 

KENNEDY (JOHN)— FIRST GRADE PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

12mo, 6d. 

FREEHAND DRAWING-BOOK. 16mo, cloth. Is. 6</. 



LINDLEY (JOHN)-SYMMETRY OF VEGETATION: Principles to 
bo ol>6erved in the delineation of Plants. 12mo, sewed, 1«. Bsduced from the large 
Diagrams. 
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MAKSHALL'S HUMAN BODY. Text and Plates reduced from the 
large Diacn^ams. 2 vuls. Cloth, 21«. 

NEWTON E. TULLEY, F.G.S. (Assistant Naturalist, KM. Geological 
Survey)— THB TYPICAL PARTS IN THE SKBLBTON8 OP A CAT, DlfCK, 
AND CODFISH jMing a Caialogae wUli Comparative DescripUona arranged in a 
Tabular Form. DemySvo. S«. 

OLIVER'S (PROFESSOR) ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 109 Plates. Oblong 8vo> oloih. plain, ie«., coloured, Wt. 

PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. Folio, sewed, U. 

PUCKETT, R. CAMPBELL (Head-Master of the Bath School of Art)— 
SCIOaaAPHY, Oa radial projection of shadows. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6». 

REDGRAVE'S MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON COLOUR. Fifth 
Edition. 2imo, sewed, 9c<. 

ROBINSON'S (J. C.) LECTURE ON THE MUSEUM OF ORNA- 
MENTAL ART. Fcap. 8vo, aewed, 9d. 

ROBSON'S (GEORGE) ELEMENTARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 

Oblong folio, sowed, B$, 

SCIENCE DIRECTORY. 12mo, sewed, 6<i. {Postage, 3d.) 
WALLIS (GEORGE)— DRAWING-BOOK. Oblong, sewed, Za, 6A 
Ditto, ditto. Mounted, Ss. 

WORNUM (R. N.)-THE CHARACTERISTICS OP STYLES; An 

Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. Royal 8vo, cloth, Bs. 

COPIES FOR OUTLINE DRAWING : 

LETTERS A. O. S., 3 sheets, mounted, 3«. 

DB LA RUE'S OUTLINES OF ANIMALS, U, 

DYCE'S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, 60 selected pUtes, one 

set, mounted back and front, 18«. 

„ unmounted, sewed, Bt. 

WEITBRICHT'S OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT, reproduced by Herman, one set, 

12 plates, mounted back and front, 8«. 6d. 

„ unmounted, 2t. 

MORGHEN'S OUTLINES OF THE HUMAN FIGURE, reproduced by Herman, 

one set, 20 plates, mounted back and front, 15s. 

„ unmounted, 3$. 4d. 

ONE SET OF 4 PLATES, Outlines of Tarsia, from Gruner, mounted, 9$. 9d, 

„ unmounted, 7d. 
ALBERTOLLI'S FOLIAGE, one set of 4 plates, mounted, U. M. 

,. unmounted, 6d, 
OUTLINE OF TRAJAN FRIEZE, mounted, 1«. 
WALLIS* DRAWING BOOK, mounted. 8«. 

„ unmounted, 3«. M. 
OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF FLOWERS. 8 sheets, mounted, 3«. W. 
unmounted. 8d. 



HULME. F. E., Sixty examples of Freehand Ornament, ft. 
„ moimtcd, 10«. 6i. 
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COPIES FOR SHADED DRAWING :— 

COURSE OF DESIGN. By Ch. Bargus (French), 20 selected Bbects, 11 at 2t. 

and 9 at St. each. . 2i. 9«. 
RENAISSANCE ROSETTE, unmoanted, 3<;. 

,, mounted, 9d. 
SHADED ORNAMENT, amnounted, 4i. 

„ mounted. U. 2d. 
ORNAMENT FROM A GREEK FRIEZE, mounted, M. 

,, immounted, 3d. 
PART OF A PILASTER FROM THE ALTAR OF ST. BIAGIO AT PISA, 

mounted, 2*. 
Ditto ditto, nnmoanted, U. 

EARLY ENGLISH CAPITAL, mounted, U. 

Ditto, unmounted, 4d. 
GOTHIC PATERA, unmounted, id. 

Ditto, mounted. It. 
RENAISSANCE SCROLL, Tomb in S. M. Dei Frari, Venice, unmounted, fii. 

Ditto ditto, mounted, It. ^. 

MOULDING OF SCULPTURED FOLIAGE, decorated, unmounted, 6J. 

Ditto, mounted. It. 4e<. 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES. By J. B. Taipoir, 20 plates, 2*. 4^1. 
FOLIATED SCROLL FROM THE VATICAN, unmounted, W. 

Ditto, mounted. It. 3d. 
RIVERDIN'S STUDIES OF HEADS (4 8heet8X 10#. 

Ditto ditto THE HUMAN FIGURE (10 shocte), I2t. 

COLOURED EXAMPLES :— 

A SMALL DIAGRAM OF COLOUR, mounted, U, 6d. 

„ unmounted, 9d. 
TWO PLATES OF ELEMENTARY DESIGN, unmounted. It. 

„ mounted, St. M. 
PETUNIA, mounted, 3*. 9d. 

„ unmounted, 2t. dd. 
PELARGONIUM, mounted, St. M, 

unmounted, 2t. 9d. 
GROUP OF CAMELLIAS. 12*. 
NASTURTIUM, mounted, St. 9d. 

„ unmounted, it. dd. 
OLEANDER, mounted, St. M, 

„ unmounted. It. 9d. 
TORRENIA ASIATICA. By V. Brooks. Mounted, St. Od. 

,. unmounted, 2t. 9d. 
PYNE'S LANDSCAPES IN CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY (six), each, mounted, 

7t.ed. 
COTMAN'S PENCTIL LANDSCAPES (set of nine), moumted, I6t, 

Ditto SEPIA DRAWINGS (aet of 6), mounted, 1/. 
ALLONGE'S LANDSCAPES IN CHARCOAL (six), at 4». each, or the set. 1^ it. 
4013. BUNCH OF FRUIT, PEARS, Ac., it. M. 

4013. „ „ APPLES, 4«. 6e«. 

4014. „ ., WHITE GRAPES AND PLUMS, it. Qd. 
4016. „ „ BLACK GRAPES AND PEACHES, it. 6d. 

4016. „ ,. PLUMS, MULBERRIES, Ac, 4«. 6d. 

4017. BOUQUET OF FLOWERS, LARGE ROSES, kc.,it.ed, 

4018. „ „ ROSES AND HEARTSEASE, St. iUt. 

4019. „ „ SMALL CAMELLIAS, St. 6«l. 

4020. „ ,. POPPIES, Ac, 3«. 6t/. 

4039. „ „ CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 4i. 6c/. 

4040. ,. ., LARGE GAM BLLLAS, 4c. 6i<. 
4077. „ „ LILAC AND GERANIUM, 8#. 6d. 

4080. „ ,. CAMELLIA AND ROSE, St. ed. 

4081. „ „ SMALL CAMELLIAS AND BLUE BELLS, 

8«.6<i. 

4082. „ „ LARGE DAHLIAS, 4i. 6d. 

4083. „ „ B08BS AND LILIES, it. ed. 

4U90. ., „ ROSES AND SWEET PEAS, St. M. 

4094 „ „ LARGE ROSES AND HEARTSEASE, 4c. dd, 

4161. „ TEA BOSB AND WALL ROSE, 3«. ed. 

4180. ,, „ LARGE BOUQUET OF LILAC. 9t. 6c/. 

4190. .. „ DAHLIAS AND EUOHSLAS, 6t. 6d, 
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SOLID MODELS, &c.:- 

Boz of Models, 11. it. 

A Stand with a univeraal joint, to Bhow the solid models, Ac, II. 19s. 

*Qne wire quadrangle, with a circle and cross within it, and one straight wire. 

One solid cube. One skeleton wire cube. One iphivt* One oone. One 

<7linder. One hexagonal prism. U. 2t. 
Skeleton cube in wood, 3<. 6d. 
18-inch Skeleton cnbe in wood, lU. 
*Three objects oS/orm in Pott^ CMinton's)^ 

Indian Jar, ) 

Celadon Jar, >-18«. 6d. 

Bottle, ) 

*Five selected Vases in Hsjolica Ware (Minton's), H. 111. 
^Three selected Yases in Earthenware (Wedgwood's), 18«. 
Imperial Deal Frames, glazed, without sunk rings, lOt. 
^Davidson's Smaller Solid Models, in Box, U. 
'Davidson's Advanced Drawing Models (10 modelsX 9i. 
'Davidson's Apparatus for Teadiing Ftaotical (Geometry (SS modelsX O. 
Binn's Models for illustrating the elementary principles of orthographic projection 

as applied to mechanical drawing, in box, 11, lOt. 
Large compasses with chalk-holder, 6«. 
Slip, two set squares and T square, 6<. 
Parkes' case of Instruments, oonUoning 6-inoh oompaiaea with pen and pencil leg, 

6«. 
Prize instrument case, with 6-inoh compasses, pen and pencil leg, 2 small oompeaaes, 

pen and scale, 18«. 
6-inch compasses with shifting pen and point, 4t. 6d, 

* Models, &c., entered as seta* cannot be sopplied singlj. 



LARGE DIAGRAMS. 



ASTRONOMICAL- 
TWELVE SHEETS. Prepared for the Oommittee of Oonnoil of Ednoalion by 

JOHK Dbzw, Ph. Dr., F.B.S.A. 48*. 
On rollers and varnished. 64a, 

BOTANICAL- 
NINE SHEETS. Illustrating a Praotioal Method of Teaching Botany. By 

Professor Hsfslow, F.L.S. 40*. 
On canvas and rollers, and varnished, £3 $t. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP THE PRINOIPAL NATURAL ORDERS OP THE 
VBOETABLB KINGDOM. By Professor Olivxs, F.R.S., F.L.S. Seventy 
Imperial sheets, containing examples of dried Plants, representing the diflbrent 
Orders. Five Guineas the set. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION- 
TEN SHEETS. By Wiuux J. Guonrr, Professor of Drawing, King's College. 

In sets, 21«. 
LAXTON^ EXAMPLES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN DIVISIONS, 
First Division containing 16 Imp.-plates. lOt. 
I.I SeoQDd DiTiaiQD oosUeining 16 Imp.-plates. lOf. 
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GEOLOGICAL- 
DIAGRAM OP BRITISH STRATA. By H. W. Bbistow, F.R.S., F.G.S. A 
sheet, 4m, ; mouutcd on roller and Tomiahed, 7«. Qd, 

MECHANICAL- 
SIX SHEETS. Pump, Hydraulic Press, Water Wheel. Turbine, Locomotive 

Engine, Stationary Engine, 6*2^in. by 47-in., on canvas and roller, each 

1G«. 6</. 
EXAMPLES OF MACHIXE DETAILS. A Scries of Sixteen Coloured Diagrams. 

Bv Professor Uwwiic. 42*. 
SELECTED EXAMPLES OF MACHINES. OF IRON AND WOOD (French). 

Bj Stavislas PiTiT. 00 sheets, £3 5s. ; 13<. per doz. 



PHYSIOLOGICAL- 
HUMAN BODY, LIFE SIZE (for School of Arts. &o.). 
F.R.S.,F.R.C.8. 



By JoRV MiUKAix, 



6. Thb Skblbtok, Side View. 
0. Thi Muuclss, Side View. 

7. Thb Fsmxlb Sxblbtox, Front View. 



1. Thb Skkletox, Front View. 
3. Thb Musclbs, Front View. 

3. Thb Skklbton, Back View. 

4. Thb Musclbs, Back View. 
Each sheet, I2s. Oil., coloured ; or £1 U., on canvas and rollers, varnished. Sxplana- 

tory Key, U. 



ELEVEN SHEETS (for Science Classes, &c.)' Illnstrating Human Physiolofo^, 
Life size and Coloured firom Nature. Preparc<l under the direction of Josir 
Mabshall, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., &c. Each sheet, lis. Qd. On canvas and roUerta 
varnished, 21s. 



1. Thb Skblbtoit ahd Lioaicbitts. 

2. Thb Musclbs, JoixT^ii, Airn Ajtiical 

Mbchakics. 

3. Thb Visobba nr Posixioir. — Thb 

Stbuctubb of thb Luifos. 

4. Thb Oboaks or Cibculatiox. 

6. Thb Lymphatics ob Abbobbbbts. 
0. Thb Obqabs ov DiOBsnoir. 



7. Thb Bbaiv awb Nbbvis. — Thi 

ObGABS 07 THB VOICB. 

8. Thb Oboabs or thb Bbksbs, Plate 1. 

9. Thb Oboaks or thb Sbitsbs, Plate 2. 

10. Thb MicBoscorio Stbuctubb or thi 

Tbxtubbs Airo Obgabs, Plate 1. 

11. Thb Micboscopio Stbuctubb or thi 

Tbxtubbs and Oboabs, Plate 2. 



Explanatory Key, Is. 



ZOOLOGICAL— 

Ten Sheets, riostrating the Olassification of Animals. By Boisit PATflBSOV. 
40«. 

on canvas and rollers, varnished. 70«. 

The same, reduced in size, on Royal paper, in nine sheets, Qncolaared, 13f. 
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THE FOETNIGHTLY EEYIEW. 

Edited by JOHN MOBLET. 

rilHE object of The Fortnightly Review is to become an 
*^ organ for the nnbiassed expression of many and yarious minds 
en topics of general interest in Politics, Literature, Philosophy, 
Science, and Art. Each contribution will have the gravity of an 
avowed responsibility. Each contributor, in giving his name, not 
only gives an earnest of his sincerity, but is allowed the privilege 
of perfect freedom of opinion, unbiassed by the opinions of tho 
Editor or of fellow-contributors. 

The Fortnightly Beyiew is published on the 1st of every 
month (the issue on the loth being suspended), and a Volume is 
completed every Six Months. 



The followi'iig art among the Contributors : — 



Frofissor Huxlkt. 
Professor Tthdall. 
Dr. von Stbxl. 
Professor Cairees. 
Emile de Lateleye. 
Qeorob Henrt Lewes. 
Frederio Harrison. 
Sir H. S. Maine. 
Professor Bebslt. 
A. C. Swinburne. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
J. FiTZjAMBS Stephen. 



T. £. Cliffb Leslie. 
Edward A. Freeman. 
William Morris. 
F. W. Farrar. 
Professor Hbnrt Morlst. 
J. Hutchison Stirling. 
W. T. Thornton. 
Professor Bain. 
Professor Fawcett. 
Lord Lttton. 
Anthony Trollopr. 
The Editor. &c., &c., &c 



The Fortnightly Review is published at 2s, 6d. 
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Bradborj, Afneir, A Co^| [PilBten, WUtrftfart, Loadoa. 



